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716/ Times — Sensible pieces of mterpretition The most 
effective of his cammenlnnes !>», perhaps, that upon the celLbrated passage, 
* Tears Idle Tears, winch he argues with much cogency hint at the 
ante natal reminiscences so often referred to elsewhere by the poet That 
Mr Luce, though a warm admirer of the late Laureate u not an indiscriim 
nating admirer, is apparent from his protects against the indi>>criminatinE 
enthusiasm of those who msi^ upon coupling Tennyson s name with 
Shakespeare s and Mil^oa s * 

The Pall Mall Ca-^ette'^* So reverentially and tenderly does Mr Morton 
Luce approach his subject that his studies do not jar on the most devout 
followers of our master who ' is not, even though his passionate denunciation 
of posthumous entics or coxnmentaUors is yet ringing in their ears 1 he 
Lesonof the I>ncs is original and interesting and the * Commentary on 
Maud -^less holy grcnind—just and dtscnimnating The whole book is so 
valuable to the earnest student of Tennyson that the enlarged third edition 
promised will be warmly welcomed ** 

ScotsfKOit — The studies are Iresh and illummalive, without being at all 
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Schoohnasier—**'&\% interpretation of the poet is very intelligent and 
certainly sympathetic He shows a great knowledge of the beauties and 

graces of Tennyson and will help his readers to a more intelligent if, m the 
majority of cases, more critical estimate of his worth * 

Manchester E xamtner — “ We re echo all the praise then bestowed upon 
It It IS careful, scholarly criticism ' 

Btnntntfham Datl} Gazette — ” If it has been Mr Luce s intention in 
issuing this small volume to create an interest m the largei work which he 
has in preparation he must be accounted successful It is impossible to read 
these pages without feeling that the author is a reveient and an origin 1 ) 
student of the Laureate s works 
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PREFACE. 

The Preface to the First Edition of “New Studies m 
Tennyson ” read as fallows : 

“This little book is intended to precede, possibly by 
several years, a much larger work which has long been 
in course of preparation, aTnd which will contain complete 
commentaries on ‘In Memoriam,’ ‘ Maud,’ ‘ The Prin- 
cess,’ and ‘The Idylls of the King,’ together with critical 
and explanatory notes on all the other writings of the late 
Laureate." 

Although this “ Handbook to Tennyson," which retains 
a few extracts from the preliminary “ New Studies,” may 
serve in future years as a companion volume to the larger 
undertalring mentioned above, it has nevertheless been 
designed as a Complete Introduction to the Works of 
Tennyson for the present use of the general reader, as 
well as for the requirements of schools and colleges. 

■^e whole of the poems have been brought under 
review ; and they are considered as nearly as possible in 
the order of the Table of Contents prefixed to the one 
volume edition of Tennyson’s works.' The number in 

1 *‘The Complete Worlis of Alfred Lord Tennyson." With a Poitrait^ 
Clown 8vo. 7f. Macmillan and Co , London 


vi Preface. 

brackets gives tbe page of tbat volume on which the poem 
will be found. 

In preparing the presenttyork of wider scope the author 
has kept within view some principles expressed in the 
Intioduction to “ New Studies in Tennyson” : 

“ It has been the main object of the writer to stimulate 
the higher emotion and to cultivate the finer imagination 
of the student, rather than to check the growth of these 
artistic faculties by an accumulation of unsympathetic 
facts. . . . Some help the student and the general reader 
must have, and the commentator has merely to see to it 
that the information he offers is of the right kind. The 
author, many years ago, met with a series of magadne 
articles entitled ‘ How to look at a Picture ; ’ with their aid 
he was able to discover and appreciate in any good paint- 
ing a thousand beauties hitherto concealed from his most 
careful gaze. Possibly, then, the following Chapters' may 
help some student or casual reader to look at and listen to 
a poem.” 

To the above it may here be added that in this more 
comprehensive volume evidence has often been brought 
forward in support of criticism ; and space has sometimes 
been given to details for the purpose of ascertaining the 
truth. 

The authors best thanks are due to Mr. \V. J. Lias, 
of the Downs School, Clifton, late Scholar of J esus College, 
Cambi idge, for his kindness in revising the proof sheets. 

Upper Belgravb Road, 

Clifton, 

Septemhcr^ 
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HANDBOOK TO TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


CHAPTER I. 

TENNYSON’S LIFE, TIMES, AND 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

Part I.— Life of Tennyson. 

“ The hero and the bard is gone." By this first line of 
an ode ' that celebrates Byron as a hero, but has little 
to say about his poetry, we are reminded that there have 
been poets whose mere lives were poems, and whose 
^naetyv was .lire .HjOttse jof JLife .built to music. As we 
might expect, such poets are rarer in our less eventful 
days, when, if the leaders of thought gain something from 
uninterrupted study, they yet, according to Milton, also 
lose something ; 

“The wisest, uneYpciIencet], will be ever 
Tiniorou<: an<l loath " 

Paradise Re^aitted, iii. a4o*X. 

Wliat Milton means by “unexperienced” may be 
gathered from the context; and many years before, in 

^ "On the Death of Lord Byron," in "Poems by Two Brothers. 
(Signed A T. in the ed. of 1S91.) 

Ji 
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plamei piose, he had set forth the doctnne that a poet’s 
LducHion, if notliing moie than “ studious and contem 
plative,” IS very incomplete It must ha\e a living share, 
he says, in events that stir human expeiience widely and 
to the depths 

Of couise we can nevei sepaiate a poet’s woik from his 
life, howevei sequestered and contemplative that life may 
have been, but if only this, for example — if Tennyson had 
been moie fiequently compelled to breast the blows of 
circumstance, he might have become a more powerful 
poet and a greater dramatist 

On the othei hand, ue lost Chatterton altogether 
Sometimes the stais above us seem to govern om condi- 
tions, and pool Chatteiton felled to grapple with his 
evil star Possibly, therefore, we may rest well content 
with lord Tenn) son’s long life of ease and seclusion, 
content also to read his biography not so much in the 
pages of history as in his own poetical work, where it is 
clearly mitten, mteiestmg and mstiuctivc 

There is yet one other consideration The n oids “more 
frequently," above, were used advisedly Circumstance 
did deal Tennyson one blow, and that a terrible one, and 
wrhile'he was still young , and fhe shock ol it was dillused 
through all his life But though this piivate soiiow gave 
some power and some passion to his poetry, and brought 
him closei to the hearts of his countrymen, it left him 
without that wide knowledge of men and things which fell 
to the lot of Shakespeare and Milton , peihaps it even 
tended to keep him apart from some of the mighty 
activities of a rapidly growing nation and a ivoild advanc- 
ing era 

We have mentioned incidentally that Loid Tennyson’s 
life may be read in his works , we may now add that his 
poems are undoubtedly his best biogiaphy Nevertheless 
It IS useful to lecall the glimpses which recording friends 
haie given to us of the gieat poet as he moved thiough 
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life, at that stately distance, to a lesting place wheie the 
meanest of his fellows may now stand neai his dust 

Alfred Tennyson was bom on August 6th, i8og, the 
yearn Inch gave biith to two othei great men, Dainm 
and Ml Gladstone His father, Di G Clayton Ten 
nyson, was rector of Someisby, a small parish in Lin 
colnshiie 

Alfied nas one of twelve childien, and the thud of 
eight brothels, most of whom have wiitten poetry , two of 
his eldei biotheis, FiedeiicL and Chailes (afteiwaids 
Chailes Tennyson Tuinet) being poets of some note His 
fathei died in 1831, but his mothei, who will be mentioned 
again in these pages, lived to see hei son famous 
* Tennyson’s childhood w as uneventful, but such as allowed 
him to be nursed by Nature, to observe her ways, and to 
love her , and it encouraged the growth of fine emotion, 
though at the same time it helped to lender the poet 
letiiing and sensitive From the time that Alfred and 
his biother Charles left Louth Giammar School m 1820 
(Alfiedwas then eleven and Charles thii teen) until they 
weie both enteied at Tiinity College, Cambndge, in 1828, 
they weie edi rated at home — or lathei, they were often 
, a pivtin? tf/gwitv? loitaae Ssat 
falls to few m these days when, as the schoolmastei in 
Mr Davidson’s play confesses, 

* I fw food 

Hav« mode myself a grindstone, edging souls 
Meant most for flying 

The eaily High Is of these affectionate poet hi others 
were fiequent and fiee and far, then wits weie not 
shaipened with the knife that had cut their wings Thus 
It came to pass that they weie led to all the Castalies, 
and fed with the milk of every Muse , and thijs it furthei 
came to pass that after six yeais of this almost peifect 
poetical appienticehood, thej published at Louth (1826 
the rlow famous " Poems by Two Bi others ” 
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Foi this collection of boyish \eises the venturesome 
publishei gave them in cash, togethei -nith three 
pounds’ worth of books Tlie “Poems” found very few 
putchaseis and fewei leadeis But foi the copyiight of 
the same book ^230 was subsequently paid , the original 
manusciipt was sold in Decembei, 1892, foi no less than 
£430 ; and at about the same time booksellcis weie ask- 
ing £24 foi a copy of the piecious volume 

From one point of view these paiticulais aie somewhat 
melancholy , for they may be regaided as a mournful 
illustiation of a leflection m “In Memoiiam,” Ikkv 4 
They are yet moie melancholy on this account; the book, 
as we shall see heieaftei, contained no pieces of great 
promise, nothing that could compare, for example, with 
the early vvoik of Chattel ton 

The date punted on the title-page of this notable 
volume is 1827 Loid Tennyson lefers it to the yeai 
befoie 

We now lose sight of Chailcs Tennjson who, as stated 
above, entered Tiinity College with Alfied in October, 
1828 At the same time, being then in his eighteenth 
year, Ailhui Heniy Hallam went up to Cambridge, and 
he and Tennyson soon foimed a lasting fi lendship Both 
were compctitois foi the Chancellor’s pri/e poem of 
1829, the subject being “ Timbuctoo,” and the prire fell 
to Tennyson But Hallam’s attempt was lemaikahle, 
especially for a man so young (neaily two years jounger 
than his friend) Like Tennyson he bioke thioughthe 
traditional verse of this college exeicise, and his work — 
igain considering his age — ^gave promise of the futuie 
scaicely less tiustwoithy than Tennyson’s Hallam was a 
wonderful and a good man , two fragments of testimony 
shall be allotted to him hcie Tennjson spoke of him 
as being “as neai perfection as man might be,” and 
Monckton Milnes wiotc “We aie deprived, not only of 
a beloved fiiend, of a delightful companion, but of a most 
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wise and influential counsellor and of the e\ample of 
one who was as much befoie us in e^er) thing else as he 
IS now in the way of life 

In 1830, while he was yet at Cambridge, Tennjson 
published m London, “Poems, Chiefly Lyiical,’ a booh 
that aroused criticism, mostly favou able During the 
summer of the same jear he journeyed in company with 
Hallam to the Py reneos After the death of his fathei m 
1831, Tennj son did not return to Cambridge , but Hallam 
remained at the Uniiersitj till 1832, when he took his 
degree In spite of this, the twofiiends continued to see a 
good deal of each othei,and theieis in “ In Memoiiam” 
a description of one of the visits paid by Hallam to the 
Somersby rectory In the year 1832, Tennyson pub 
lished his second \olume,’ entitled “Poems,’ which 
showed a considerable ad\ ance upon the first Hallam 
who had been stud\ing law in London, tiavclled to the 
Continent with his father m 1833 , his health had foi 
some time been delicate, and while abioad he was seized 
with a sudden and fatal illness, and died at Vienna on 
Septembei lyth On Januaiy 6th, 1834, his lemamsweie 
inteired at Cleiedon 

Ti’te loss of his fneod, together with some adverse 
criticism of the 1833 1 olume, kept the poet almost silent 
for neaily ten tears Lut all this time he was prepaiing 
his wings for a surei flight, the \ olume of 1842, and 
during these teais some pait of “ In Memoiiam" was 
wiftten His life at this peiiod may be left to the words 
of Margaict Fuller in a Icttci of August 1842 “Much ■ 
has he thought, much sufteied ” Though the poet was 
not actually compelled to get his living by tieading some 
rougher road thin the flowery walk of letteis, his means 
were scanty We heai of him Ining “in pot city with his 
friends and golden di earns ’ 


33 


1 See also ^ In Atemorum * cix cx.iv 
Ixxxix 3 Dated iBj 
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These friends included the foremost men and women 
of letters Many of them he met in London, wheie the 
Cock Ta\ein was a favourite haunt, as he seems ’ to tell us 
in “Will Wateipioof’s Lyiical Monologue ” His place of 
abode was often changed In 1S37 the Tennyson family 
left Soineisby,^and after living at High Beech, Tunbiidge 
Wells, and Boxley, they removed to Cheltenham, where 
they remained till 1850 In that memorable year 
Tennyson published his “ In Memonam,” was appointed 
Poet Laureate in succession to Wordsworth, married 
Emily Sellwood, and with her took up his residence 
at Twickenham Here Hallam Tennyson was bom, 
August lith, 1852 In 1853 the poet lemmed to his 
famous retieat, Fairingfoid, at Fieshuatei, wheie Lionel 
Tennyson was born, March i6th, 1854 This was his 
home until 1867, when he purchased the estate of 
Aldwoith m Sussex Theie he resided for the remainder 
of his life, though foi manyyeais he continued to spend 
the winter and spiing at Tariingfoid He died on 
Octobei 6tli, 1892 

Such IS the outline of a life that appeals somewhat 
commonplace , yet is it truly wonderful, most wonderful 
in what may best be called its completeness Certainly, 
as we have seen, it wants the earnestness, the austerity, 
the strenuous effoit which Milton associates with the life 
of the ideal poet , yet in some respects it is so ideally 
perfect as to be almost bewildering The poet lisped,in 
numbeis , he won the pnze poem at his university , he 
‘•published poems while yet in his teens , he published 
when moie than fourscore years old Though he was not 
always inclined to kiss the rod, no writer profited more 
by the discipline of adverse criticism, and from the outset 
he was accorded approbation of sufficient authority to save 

1 To a fastidious taste it is healthier and sweeter to avoid the wine and 
tobacco of modem biography or iiovel 

x In Memonam. c ci cn 
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him from despair, if not from self-distrust His life was 
one long serrice of song, yet was there in it a period of 
years (,1833-1842) with just enough in them of mysterj. 
suffering, romance, and dealings n Lth the w orld to tha\^ 
the ice of regularity. He was a most learned man, and 
wuth that a wise man. He was happy in his family, his 
friends, his friendship, his fortunes. He received a pen- 
sion from the State and he was made Poet Laureate. 
Oxford bestowed on him its proudest token of esteem, 
the honortuy degree of D.C.L. He had the privilege 
of refusing a baronetcy ; he had the privilege of becom- 
ing a lord. An honoured son succeeds him in the peer- 
age. Though heir of all the ages, he produced work 
that was strikingly original. He excelled in lyrical, mono- 
dramatic, and narratire poetry; he wrote a long and 
beautiful poem on a subject of almost national interest, 
and one that so many poets before him had attempted or 
thought of attempting ; * then he produced several im- 
portant dramas. Poetry seemed to wait upon his dying 
bed ; * he H as buried in the Poet’s Comer of Westminster 
Abbey. In life he secured what most great men have 
missed in life — a meed of praise ; only in one thing 
might it be said that he fell short of fruition, for death 
.alone could tell him how much he was loved. 


P.tRT II. — Tennyson's Position in the History or 
English Poetry. 

Man is man, and master of his fate,” ’ is among 
Tennyson’s earlier doctrines. In later years it assumes 
the form “ Man can half control his doom." * 

* '' Idylls of the King^^ 

A* “ lUs proud head pillowed on Shak.espeare’s breast/’ — SwI^BURNS. 

^ Marmge of Geraint." 

i Locl:sley Hall Sixty Y^s After," Couplet Z59. 
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Even the poet, most independent of men, will be 
moulded — in part — by circumstances. He cannot alto- 
gether stand aside from his age. And in order to know 
him thoroughly, we should first learn something about the 
times to which he was born. 

If we look back through the centuries of life and letters, 
we shall hardly fail to notice how often the literary period 
connects itself with some important phase of national life; 
add we also find that a great poet almost universally 
represents a great historic age. 

Speaking roughly, and with especial reference to English 
poetry, the times of Tennyson were preceded by three 
important periods. 

The first period has Chaucer for “morning star,”’ 
Shakespeare for noonday sun, and, to repeat Tennyson’s 
figure, Milton for evening star. If we assign dates to it, 
they are 1350 — 1675, though given in such round but 
convenient numbers they overlap. A central date would 
be, 1600, and a central historical epoch the reign of 
Elizabeth. This, the first period, and especially the fii;st 
part of it, has the characteristics of youth ; it has fresh- 
ness, beauty, strength, and joy. It includes much of the 
making of our composite English race, its victory in the 
struggle for existence among races ; new freedom, a new 
world, new learning, and along with that, the religious, 
political, social, and literary infiuence of the Bible. No 
wonder that such an age should give birth to our two 
great poets, Shakespeare and Milton. 

The next is a period of reaction, dating roughly from 
1650 to 1750, leading names being Dryden, Pope, and 
Johnson, 'and a central epoch the reign of Queen Anne. 
Its characteristics are well marked; its poets appeal to 
the intellect rather than to the emotions; they neatly 
dress the body of poetry, but they put into it the soul of 
prose ; the book of humanity and the book of nature are 

2 ^'Direain of Fair Women," btanza i. 
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alike closed to them , they deal with the limited and often 
petty life of “society” and “the town,” their fanc} 
seldom attains to imagination, nor their mt to humour, 
and thev mostly affect a satire whose pungency is bittei 
ness lather than saltness Their poetry affords pleasuie 
to some people, but it is pleasuie of a low and scarcely an 
artistic ordei, such pleasure as lie deiive fiom watching 
a clever chemical experiment, or a game of chess, or the 
sleight of hand of a juggler, or fiom listening to the 
mouthing of a mob orator m H>de Park Even m the 
one great poem of tnis school, Pope s “ Eloisa to Abelai d,” 
our emotional attention is too often distiacted by meic 
tncks of conscious rhetoric 

Nothing could be moie natural than a new use m 
poetry after such a decline — or lathei, a new birth aftei 
such a death It was due to many causes , such as, m 
history, the Declaiation of Independence and the fall of 
the Bastille 

Its hteiary origins aie numerous , among them arc 
the romantic movement in Germany and the wntings of 
Voltane and Rousseau, preceded by others in England 
There is a general return fiom aitifice to ait, from the 
town to nature, fiom society to mankind, fiom intellect to 
emotion, from philosophy to romance, from politics to the 
people, and, with one or two exceptions, fiom satiie to 
love Cow pel appeals as the morning star of this new 
day, and Keats is its evening star But while Cow per is 
nearer to the age he heialds than Chaucei w as to the Eliza 
bethan epoch, and repiesents many of its elements, Keats 
in spirit stands farther apait than did Milton Scott, like 
Keats, seldom looks beneath the suiface of the life of his 
owm day , he liv es rather in a past of romance, and Keats 
in a past both romantic and classical Bums, standing 
for Scotland, leflects in his poetry many of the new 
emotions of the new era 

Of the others who are more closely identified with the 
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stir of the time, Wordsworth was the wisest, Byron the 
strongest, and Shelley the sweetest singer. Another to 
be named with these, one who bequeathed to Tennyson 
so much that is precious in poetry, was Coleridge — musical, 
mysterious, beautiful, capricious. 

Among notable features of the new poetry is a certain 
looking forward, sometimes eager, sometimes wistful, 
sometimes sublime. It is a feature of Tennyson’s poetry. 
Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth might well turn their 
faces towards the other distance and the hues of 
promise; the French Revolution behind them was an 
exhausted volcano with a desert of ashes around. It had 
introduced no new principles ; at best it had merely 
directed attention to principles already existing ; but even 
that -use of it was made barren by excesses and by the 
subsequent disgust of right-minded men. It would have 
been better for the world, perhaps, if these new principles 
had arisen not as a destructive volcano in France, but as 
a well-spring of water in England ; indeed, just as Tenny- 
son was becoming an author, those waters, after being 
pent up for half a century, gushed forth from English 
ground, cool, pure, and refreshing. 

Like the French Revolution, Byron was furious to i>ull 
down, careless to build up. Yet even his misanthropic 
eye looked onward to a time “When the heart and the 
mind And the voice of mankind Shall arise in com- 
munion.” These are almost the words of Tennyson in 
“Locksley Hall.”' To the French Revolution Shelley 
was 

“ As the last cloud of an exph ing storm, 

Whose thunder is its knell.” 

Adonais. 

He had striven to redeem the present, though he found- 
greater Trope in the future ; and these offices of love and 
trust were part of Tennyson’s inheritance from Shelley. ■ 


1 Couplets 64 and 65. 
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The bequest of Keats,' who knew not of these things, was 
a luxurious dalhing with external beaut> But the poet 
from whom Tennjson rccened the laurel wreath gate 
him also the goodliest gifts of song It was Woidswoith’s 
pritilege to learn tlie lesson of reiolution twice, foi he 
made verses in 1790, and wrote good poetry after 1830 
Of the first of these lessons he has left us full recoid 
After sat mg 

‘ Ijl-t UH 

li^ave thi>s unknit republic lo tl c sc uise 
Of licr o pxabions 

he repeated the words of Daniel, 

‘ Xj 1 abok e himtsdf ht can 

Erect himself, Low po r a. tl u g i-> mnn , 


thus he laid baie the secrets of failure not of the Fiench 
Revolution onlv, but also of all such letolutions , and then, 
m respect of the future, he added — 


e Ilk e b) adnuntion, hope d tc \ e 
And «\ en as th«»e are kt ell and u h\td 
la dignity of being v^e abctnd 


One othei aspect of Tennj son’s foui great piedecessors 
must be cat efully borne in mind m an) attempt to estimate 
the relation in which thev stood to their own time and to 
his , neither B) 1011 noi Keats announces that high concep 
tion of poetr) and the poetic function which we associate 
with many gieat poets, and which possessed Tenn)Son 
almost as much as it possessed Milton Neither Byioii 
nor Keats could have said with the feivoui of Sliellev, 


* DnkC m) deaJ thoughts Okcr the ui i\er»e, 

Likc k%iihen.d Icakes, to quid cn n new b rth 

Odt. to (he I’ tst ll If d 

‘ I will be wibO 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power , for I grow wear> to behold 
The selfish and the strong still (jrannize 
Without reproach or check ^ 

Rczolto/ Islam 


1 See aLo p 54 


i Cf Tennyions “The Poet 
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Nor with Wordsworth, 

I ^(ould give utterance mnumcrous vci^e 
Ofliuth ofGrandeur Bc*uity Love and Hope 
And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith 

Recluse 

From such a passage as this last we may leain what 
Wordsworth was to Tennyson We might almost hear 
Tennyson s leply, 

So did he speak 

The words he uttered diall not pass away 
No^they s^nk into me the bounteous gift 
Of one whom time and nature had made wise 

Rulust 

Such weie Tennyson’s piedccessois, foiemost figmes m 
the gieat poetic eia of Revolution, their wiitmgs ennch 
the yeais that he near the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, some five and twenty on eithei side 
The lull that followed the Re\olution stoim was of 
shoit duration The veiy yeai of Tennyson’s fiist volume 
was the year of the second French Retohition and the 
second English Revolution , the year of the “ Thiee Days " 
m Pans, and of the appeaiance of Loid Giey as Pnme 
Ministei in England and champion of the Reform Bill 
It was the yeai of the opening of the Liieipool and Man 
chestei Railway Mr Huskisson, who met his death on 
that occasion, had lecently biought forward the fiist 
notions of Fiee Tiade, which the beginnings of steam 
navigation weic soon to do much to deielop It was the 
year of Lyell’s “Piinciples of Geology,” and of Comte’s 
“Cours de Philosophie Positne” Keble’s “ ^hiistian 
Year” had been punted m 1827, in 1829 Catholic Eman 
npation had become law , and forthwith O Connell began 
to agitate for the Repeal of the Union The position of 
the Irish Church was called in question 111 1831 , and in 
the same yeai the Com Law Rhymes of Ebenezer Elliott 
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pleached more poweifully than fiom any pulpit a new 
doctime for the pool 

“ It !•» the tlcadh Powet tb-it m-ikts 
Bread ana Hbour chc^p 

At this, tine iick-bmning was iifc,* and Hunt and Cobbett 
weic filling the new-foimin:; mind o*" the masses with 
ideas of social cqiialitj, while the most auiocialic of 
Euiopean nations, “that o’eiginwn Eaibaiian m the 
East”" wras absoibing Poland The leai of Tennj son’s 
second volume passed the Rcfoim Bill, biought out 
“Tiacts foi the Times,” pi oposed to emancipate slaves, 
saw Faiadays ovpciiments in Elecliicitj, and heaid 
George Combes lectuic on populai education. 

Thus we find in the ycais of Tennyson’s fiist two 
volumes something moie than the geims of “all the 
woiideis that would be political icfonn, social icfoitn, 
leligious lefoim , the ictieat of old ichgions bcfoic the 
invasion of new leligions, leligions of inquii-y, doubt, 
negation, emotion, ait, philosophy, and, most maivellons, 
most potent of all, the “ Eau j tales of Science ’ ‘ that w ei e 
now’ being told on eveij hand Tiuly a gicat poet was 
ciossmg the thieshold of a gicat age. 

We need not follow him thiough that age ; foi its loots 
lie, all of thcan, in the jeais jvist dcsciibcd , and the 
history of the next sixty yeais, in then lelation to Tenny- 
son, may almost be summed up by a mention of the tw o 
Titanic foices taking buth that vveie to influence his life 
and woik moie poweifully th.an all the lesl togethei — new 
religious inquiiy and the doctiiiies of Evolution. 

But w e m oui y eai of 1895 may look back .and see those 
sixty yeais of futuie as they he m the tiactof the past 
Let us suivey them fiom the poet’s standpoint m the 
second Locksley Hall. It is something like Woids- 

1 To “Mvr> Bovlc, \iii ix v Mxo *' i he Pi iiixlxs, ’ iv 363367 

** Sonrn-t, **PoKnd ' 

3 “Loclslej H-ill couplet Cj * //f couplet (j 
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worth’s case o\er agim , some enthusiasm for a mighty 
present, followed by distrust and disappointment, but not 
by dcspaii , and then the final faith — “ Ohm aid ” ’ 


Pakt III —Characteristics or Tennyson 

Although the chaiacteiistics of a gieat wiiter often 
colour his writing to such an extent that when dealing 
fully with his liteiaiy woik we desciibe the whole man, 
yet it IS useful to legaid them apait , and, further, to 
arrange them under separate heads, provided we under- 
stand that the distinctions aie more oi less aibitrary, and 
that qualities assigned to some special depaitment may 
at any time cioss then borders 
I — Personal Of Tennyson’s foiin and feature 

nothing need be lepiesented here , his fine head is 
familiar to all who possess his poems , and this is but a 
guide book to be taken up by those who aie tiavelleis 
thiough that region of wonder and delight known as “The 
Works of Teiinjson” A moie accessible fulllength 
portrait of the poet might, however, be desirable 
What IS true of a man’s physical frame is also true, but 
in a less degree, of his habits and his character , they will 
\aiy at diflfeient peiiods of life Noi is the testimony of 
friends always to be relied upon When we have read 
Mr Theodore Watts’ assertion that “Tennyson had that 
aitistic egoism which enabled him to woik upon his own ' 
lines m defiance of all hostile criticism,” w e aie confronted 
by Mr Knowles, who assuies us that Tennyson was hurt 
by criticism as a sensitive child might be hurt by the cross 
look of a passing stranger , and the same authority 
repeats Tennyson’s own remark, “The Reviews stopped 

1 See the Hst poem of the last volume "The De*ith of the Duke of 
Clarence lines 14 17 (pag:e 856 in the one volume edition) and m *' Locks- 
ley Hall Sivty Years After, couplet 140 
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me’ Among this and similar conflicting evidence, we 
cannot do bettei than rest content with the testimony of 
thi ee gi eat men m ho knew him in his j outh, manhood, and 
age, respectivelj Aithur Heniy Hallam, “ othei 
heait, and almost my half self,”' viiites of his friend m 
1832, “I think jQu would hardly fail to sec much foi Io\e 
as well as foi admiiation” Next, Thomas Cailyle, most 
keen to obsen e charactei, spoke of him m middle life as 
“a tiue human soul to nhomyoui soul can say IJiothcr ’ ” 
The third tribute shall be that of Robeit Biowning m the 
yeai 1889, — “ I have loved you deaily ” 

Turning now foi a moment to look at the poet as he 
appeals in his poetiy, — and, we must add with some em 
phasis, m his piose — we seem to discovei a somewhat 
slightei man To those who hai e gazed long and lo\ mgly 
he will now and then betiay afoibleor disclose a weakness 
These minor blemishes aie fully consideied in an Appen 
dix to this chaptei, p 49 

To the foiegoing remaiks we may nowadd asuggestiie 
hint as to Tennyson’s chaiactei fiist supplied by Hallam in 
1832 “ His nei\ous tempeiament and habits of solitude 

give an appeal ance of affectation to his mannei , w hich is nO 
true interpretation of the man, and weais off on fuither 
knowledge ” We may fenly adopt this as a final esti- 
mate in legard to any peisonal weakness that may he 
detected in the poets woik, meiely making the reserva- 
tion that, as explained in the Appendix, it applies some- 
what less closely in this lileiary connection 

II — Religious Given a general vagueness incidental 
to the idealizing tendencies of an imaginative wiitei,” 
Tennyson’s leligion, as we gathei fiom his works, was a 
religion of tiansition Ifhe had been asked to state the 

1 The Pnnccss 

2 There are exceptions ^[iltons trumpet, even in poetry, ffave out no 
Uncertain sound « nor did it spoil his organ music it was is the tiumpct 
stop in an organ So cleir was never so musicil 
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fundamental doctiines of Chiistianity, first, when “ Poems 
by Two Biotlieis” were published, and again, “more 
than half a hundred >ears”* later, when he wiote the 
stanzas to Mary Boyle, his two statements would have 
seemed strangely at vaiiance Foi if we may judge from 
the “Poems by Two Biotlieis,” his \iews in 1827 were the 
“ happy view s ” of poem xxxiii of “In Memonam , ” and 
in the volume of 1889 will be found the poem to Mary 
Bo> le, which contains the followung stanza 

** What use to brood f this hfe of mingled pains 
And joys tomcj 

Despite of every faith and creed, remain« 

The mjstciy 

But the tiansitional quality of Tennyson’s religion was 
not unifoim ; it included oscillation and legiession ; and 
if we now lapidly follow the course of his leligious 
opinions as it luns thiough the long senes of his poems, 
we must fiist bear in mind the fact that with one 
or two exceptions we have no means of ascertaining a 
precise date The yeai on the title-page of a volume 
selves as a limit in one direction only Foi example, in 
the “ Demeter” collection, “Ciossmg the Bar” is punted 
last of all the poems,’ but the dale of its composition 
may haie been eailiei than that of such othei pieces as 
“ Vastness,” “ By an Evolutionist,” and “To Me*- y Boyle." 
We could not even speak of all poems in the last volume ’ 
as lepiesentmg the thought of the poet not earlier than 
the date of the volume which preceded it , it contains, for 
example, “ Mcchanopilus,” which is lefeired to the time of 
the fiist lailways Theiefoie the following quotabons 
which illustiate what have been called oscillation and 
regression of religious opinion must be lead with the 
caution due to absence of exact date, 

1 ‘ loMaryl’oyle 

- Ill no V placed atihccnd of theone voliimeediliour f Penn) ^on'^poetns 
•> i he Death of CLnone A1 bai ^ Dream and Oil ci 1 cen s 
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' The “cirly heaven and happy views” may be said to 
haie leceived their liist shock at the unntisit), whtie the 
inquiring minds of many associates set lennjson <ilso 
mquiiinq^, and m the mannei habitual to him thiou£,hout 
his caieei as an authoi, he takes occasion to iittei thiough 
the lips of a fictitious chaiactei just so much as he chooses 
of his own emotions, and the result is “ The Supposed 
Confessions of a Second late Sensitive Mind” It would 
seem that the epithet “second late” has its origin in 
another charactei istic of Tennyson, alieady noticed, and 
called by some ciitic “ unfoitunate modestj , ” ind HalUm 
well sajs of this poem, “The mood poitra>ed is lathei 
the clouded season of a stionjj mind, than the habitual 
condition of one feeble and second latc ” It is the mood, 
vve may add, which at some time 01 otlici has clouded 
nearly eveiy other stiong mind fiom that d ly to this 
In this poem icfci cnees to Sciiptuie and to many points 
of Christian doctiine included within “happy views” aie 
made fn a mannet totally dilfcicnt fiom that in the “ Poems 
by Two liiotlicis ” The poet has begun the battle of 
nineteenth ccntui> unceitainty , he has begun to fight his 
doubts (“ In Mcmoi lam,” \cvi ) 

In many other poems of the eailier volumes, the Bible 
IS quoted paitly thiough “ childly wont and ancient use,” 
paitly in a spiiit meicly artistic , examples would be the 
“lattei file” of “The Kiakcn,” the “stiange angel” of 

“ To ,” the “ Like Stephen’s ” of “ The Two Voices , ” 

to which may be added 

‘ Thclc lb a hand th'kt {;uide$ — PriHcea 

But these and many others like them must be passed b) 
Meanwhile, as in “ The Tvio Voices,” Philosophy li is 
been called in as an ally by both sides , and Evolution, 
newest and most tciiible of combatants, is soon to lead 
the vanward of the aimy of doubt We now leach “In 
Memoriam,” the most important poem for our purpose, for 
c 
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It IS also the most peisonal , but on the side of dottiiudl 
Chiistianity one quotation will be enough, because of 
Its comprehensiveness , it is the line in which the poet 
speaks 

“ Of comfort cla^d in truthre\eilcd ' 

This doctrinal lecognition of the Bible is unequivocal 

The next lines to be quoted show extremes meeting — 
the “caily heaven and happy views” strangely assorting 
with a faith that “ cares not to fix itself to foim.” It is a 
well-known passage, 

“ There lives more faith in honest douht 
Behci e me, than in half the creeds 

We are so accustomed to these lines now as to have 
difficulty m lecognizing the years — ^not faither back than 
1827 — when to ninety-nine in every hundred of persons 
calling themselves Chiistians, they would have sounded 
blasphemous Amid the consternation they caused, Bible 
texts would have been bi ought to boai upon them — 
“Blessed aie they that have rot seen, and yet have 
believed” — and so foith * 

In “In '\Iemoiiain” also we find the first expressions 
of what some would call “ Highei Pantheism,” “ Chiistian 
Agnosticism,” and much more But, before leaving the 
poem it IS important to examine the introductory stanzas, 
which bear the latest date The fiist of these contains 
the word “believing” — almost the only instance of its use 
by Tenn)Son aftei the first peiiod of “ obstinate question- 
ings” But, against one use of the cieed-vvord m these 
stanzas, we have to set “thinks” in the third stanza, 
“seemest” in the fourth, “tiust” in the sixth, and again 

r VV i*hin tKe e'qwnence of the present ■writer, there rcmviks xppb to j ears 
much more recent than 1827 It is well even nou to contrast the two famous 
hues quoted above with such a later expression as the following in “Vast- 
ness “ Faith at her zenith, or all but lost in the gloom of doubts that 
darken the schools 
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“ tiust ” in the tenth ‘ Noi doeh the moio dogmatic teim 
occui again m “ In Memonam ” 

^ It IS the same in “ Maud ,” — it leligion libeial, and of com 
promise , old and new meet with as little clashing as may 
be “We aie puppets,” “the diift of the Makei is 
dark," “He that made it will guide,” “sullen seeming 
Death may gu’e moie life to Lo\e ,” 

AnsCj my Godj and still e, for wc hold Ihcc just » 

But the churchmen fun would kill their church 
As the chuichcs have killed tlicn Christ ' 

Tennyson’s views of the human and the divine natme of 
Christ aie also vaiiable and compiehensive A good 
example of this tendency to compiomiso is furnished by the 
foregoing quotation when lead side by side with the well- 
known line of “ In Mcmotiam,” “ Ring in the Chiisttliat is 
to be” “ Killed their Chiist” means “Cuicified the Son 
of God afiesh, and put him and the leligion they preach 
to an open shame by i eason of then sloth, then w oi Idlmess, 
then anj thing but Chiistly lives ” - But m the line from 
“In Memonam” the w Old “Chnst” is less peisonal — “men 
have long called themselves Chiistians, but Chiist's king- 
dom IS not fully established yet , his subjects aie Ch.istian 
chiefly in name, not in deed, in life , we still have to 
look foiwaid for a Chiistian community worthy of the 
name — ‘ The laiger heart, the kindliei hand’— the man who 
may be w oithy cv en of Christ’s second coming 

** Whereof the man thit w ith me trod 
This planet, was a breathing t>pe ' ^ 

Refeiences to the efficacy of piayer aie sometimes con- 
ventional and sometimes leal, those in the “Moite 
d’Arthui” aie probably ical because of their caily date ; 

1 The stanras themselves are ful1> explained in the Appendix to Chap IX 
3 Cf “ sabbath drawlers of old wvrs," in ** Sonnet to J M K ’ 

3 Memoriam,” Epilogue, 38 
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the similai cxpiessions m “Harold” may perhaps be 
regarded as mere Irterary adorrrmetrt 
Still more noteworthy, proceeding fiom the lips of 
Tennyson, are two lines connected with the “ Idylls of the 
King” The first is in the “Dedication” to the Piince 
Consort, dated 1862, 

" Pill God s love set Thee At his side again, 

and the other is the address “To the Queen,” dated 1872, 

" And fierce or c*irelcs» looscnu s ot the faith ^ 

Nothing quite so definite as the first will be found again ; 
and the second is etidence that to the last Tennyson 
clung to 01 looked kindly on “ the old faith ” 

In the Arthurian poems, again, all the opposing elements 
appear still intcispcised with sciiptuial allusions , posi- 
tu ism, agnosticism, monotheism, pantheism, doubts conk 
ceining God and love, faith m God and love, doubts 
concerning immortality, belief in immoitality , and they 
will all be found over and over again, togethei with Bible 
leferences, in the poems contempoiaiy with and that 
followed the “ Idylls of the King ” One consideration has 
yet to be added the poems towards the close of the con- 
flict speak oftenei of trust in God, and Love, and Immoi- 
tality 

From a survey of his poems, dramatic and peisonal, it 
would therefore seem that Tennyson’s religious opinions 
have constantly varied, and could never well be regarded 
as absolutely definite , as a consequence, his writings aie 
not altogether unlike those othei writings, of prophet 
or evangelist, which maybe cited to then purpose by men 
of veiy different shades of belief and thought, fiom dog- 
matists to philosophers To these conclusions, which 
have been drawn from the poet’s wntings, there may now 

1 ‘ The old filths loosen and fall, the new 3 ears nun and rend ' 

SwinnuRHE 
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be added a veiy important item of peisonal testimony In 
the “Nineteenth Century ” foi January, 1893, Mr Knowles 
wi lies concerning Tennyson , “He foimulated once and 
quite deliberately his 011 n leligious cieed m these woids 
‘ There’s a something that watches over us , 

AND OUR INDIVIDUALITY ENDURES THAT’S MY FAITH, 
AND that’s all MY FAITH’” 

The connection between Religion and Ethics will vaiy, 
but It IS nearly alw aj s close , ' even in this age of scientific 
analysis it is closei than n e imagine But if foi a moment 
we may speak of a poet’s ethics as apait fiom his theology, 
then assuredly not one voice in the whole civili/ed woild 
would question the opinion that the influence of T ennyson’s 
writings m respect of the highest conception of morality 
ever formed amongst men is not less than that of any othei 
poet 

III —Political AND Sociai Views Like his religious 
opinions, but in a less degiee, these weie tiansitional and 
tending to a compiomise Theie was in Tennyson a fiim 
but not e\actly dogged clinging to old foims and the 
past, and there was some disposition to make “ the bounds 
of fLeednm. wider yet’”’ But change, thDu%hnEcessaj-y and 
healthful, was to be“noi swift noi slow” These words 
aic to be found in the poem “ Love thou thy land,” stated 
to have been wiiUen about the yeai 1833, but not published 
till 1842 And so fai off fiom this as the “Demelei ” 
volume of i88g, almost the same woids occui m a poem 
called “ Politics ” 

** Up hill * top slow ' will need the vhip« 

Down hill * too quick,' the chain 

In most of his views, therefore, Tennyson was cautious 
and tempeiate, 

r Seep 37 

s I believe in progress, and I would conseive the hopes of man — Tdn- 
liyson, in a letter to Aubrey de Vere 
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^ Turning to scorn, with lip* divine 
1 he falsehood of extremes *' 

He was too cautious, peihaps, evei to be sanguine There 
weie exceptions, howevei , sometimes a political pre- 
judice or a social conviction would overpower his poetiy, 
as when he allowed the roar of the cannon to break m 
upon the music of “ Maud,” oi when in the two “ Locksley 
Halls” and “ The Piomise of May” the cues of piophet 
and pieacher rose highei than the chanting of the poet 
Like Shakespeaie and Chaucei he had a contempt for 
“the ciowd,” and not always so good humoured and 
kindly as theirs ; foi his was an hour 

When more md more the people throng 
The chairb and thrones of civil power , * ^ 

He showed great distiust in the crowd of “lavmg 
Pans,” as wo read in " The Princess,” conclusion, 

“Yonder, whiff* there comes n sudden heat ’ 

And though the poet leplies as fot himself 

** Maybe wildest dreams 
Are but the needful picludes of the truth, * 

yet the piotests against the “blind hysterics of ‘he Celt” 
are twice raised in “In Memoiiam,” and so late as 
1886, in “ Locksley Hall Sixty Yeais After,” we hear his 
final judgment — “ Celtic Demos rose a Demon.” In the 
same poem, while convinced that demociacy is having 
Its way, he tells us what that way seems to be — “ Demos 
end m working its own doom ” 

Of course, like most of the poets of the fifty yeais 
behind him, or of those at his side, he has some con- 
fidence in the pi ogress and higher destinies of the human 
race ; looks humanly forward to a time "When each shall 

1 In Memoiiam,” vxi , see also cxin These poems appear to have been 
written iii or about the year 1848, as they refei to the Chartist movement at 
home and the ^’irioiii i evolutions abroad 
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find his own in all men’s good : ” (though here may be 
noticed most of all the wavering and occasional back- 
sliding tljat we have already associated with his religious 
opinions) ; and he looks even politically forward to a time 
when those distinctions, and prejudices, and animosities, 
and murders hitherto sanctioned by the dreadful, if 
necessary, name of “ National” shall be swept away by 
humanity in its onward march ; or if not quite to this, 
at least to an epoch of Ethnocracy, as we may call it : 

/ ** There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe.” 

Lock&leyHalliSiii. 

But there is little in Tennyson nearer to democracy 
than this ethnocracy ; to him, as to Carlyl e, history has 
been “ the biography of great men,” and the death of that 
history is wept over in “Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
^fter ” : 

“ Poor old History passing hence.” 

Greatness is the measure of the man ; those horn- 
handed breakers of the glebe do not count in the world’s 
records. One still strong man in a blatant land is his 
best conception of government, present or future. He . 
did not mix with the people in his life, nor with the' 
people did he make his grave. Greatness was the 
measure of the men who bore his bier. When the 
poor and the oppressed are mentioned in his pages, it is 
not with the hopeful sympathy accorded to them in these 
latter days by many enlightened minds. Enoch Arden, 
the most heroic soul among all Tennyson’s men and 
women, is one of the English working folk ; but Enoch 
Arden stands almost alone. As we read the poet’s 
writings through, we feel that his interest and sympathy 
is oftener with the men of many acres. From first to 
last the rustic squire, for example, is a favourite type ; 
sometimes, as in “ Maud,” being earthly, he is re- 
buked, but in “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” he 
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appears at his best,'' while the people have sunk to their 
lowest.^ 

Like Shakespeare’s— perhaps too much like Shake- 
speare’s — was Tennyson’s patriotism. It was insular, and 
was often the patriotism of great men. It was left to our 
English poet to write a magnificent ode on the death of 
the Duke of Wellington. It was left to a French poet 
to breathe as in mournful protest a requiem over thje 
thousands of brave English peasants who died where they 
had won that soldier’s battle. This could' hardly have 
been otherwise ; nor does it lessen our debt of gratitude 
to the bard, who, by his splendid songs to the glory of 
our countrj', bids us remember how we came to be 

"This old England . . . 

Which Nelson lefc so great/* 

T/te Fleet. 

and further reminds us how alone under existing con- 
ditions we may stilL stand together if need be against 
the world, and exclaim, “ we are a people yet.” 

Peace hath her victories no less than war, and the 
splendid ode sung at the opening of the International 
Exhibition follows immediately on “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” Was this juxtaposition of the two poems 
intentional ? 

At least it brings home to us the fact that this greatest 
of poets laureate could silence in due season the long 
accustomed strains of valour or battle, and hymn the 
newer praises of national amity and social love. 

His views of war may be put briefly. Having referred 
to the notion that the existence of evil may be traced 
to worlds beford the man, he adds that man 

** Needs must fight 
To make true peace his own.*' 

Epilogue to Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 

This recalls the famous saying, “War is the natural state 

1 Couplets 1=0 and 134. » Couplet 48. 
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of man,” which is true or false according to the meaning 
infused into the word natural, the simple tnith being 
that war is the natural state of man in a given slate ; 
when the beast has been worked out, war is the unnatural 
state of man. This fact was not altogether lost sight of 
by Tennyson. In “Locksley Hall,” before the blight 
fell on him, he looked triumphantly forward to a time 
when the war drum should throb no longer. 

Later, the time when war shall cease seems to recede 
farther into the future — 

** Far, how far no tonsuc can say'* . . .—Exhibition Otic, 

“ Will it ever*? late or soon ? *’ 

Locksley Halt Sixty J’cars Aflcr. 

Of commerce he believed perhaps too much at first, 
and too little afterwards. In “The Princess” “Com- 
merce and .Conquest ” are “ two crowned twins ” destined 
to achieve the freedom of the world. In “ Maud” the 
tone is more reserved ; in the “ Exhibition Ode ” his song 
is worthy of the occasion ; the progress of the human 
race will be advanced by the imited industry of the nations, 
and the merchant ship is to be “the fair white-winged 
peacemaker.” From this point, however, commerce is 
^^ought less of as a factor in the world’s progress. It is no 
longer coupled with conquest, but in “Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After” the vision of the “Exhibition Ode” 
is seen once more ; commerce and peace are now the 
' two crowned twins, and rightly : 

Robed in universal harvest up to either pole she smiles 

Universal ocean softly washing all her warless Isles*" 

But again, the vision is seen very far off : 

'* Warless ? when her tens are thousands, and her thousands millions, 
then — 

All her harvest all too narrow — who can fancy warless men ? " 

Equal in importance to the religious and social mbve- 
'ments of the age, and closely related to each, is the great 
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scientific movement, of inception on the one hand, where 
practical results are concerned, and of revolution on the 
other, where it enters the region of philosophic thought. 
If science has given us almost a new physical life, 
scientific inquiry has swept away systems of mental and 
moral philosophy as old as thinking man. The doctrine 
of evolution, we might say, has compelled mankind to 
begin mental life over again. From its principles, as 
from a single vigorous stem, all branches of modem 
knowledge are outspread. 

Therefore in such poetry as Tennyson’s, which is the 
very voice of the age, both these amazing products of the 
age must be represented. 

The “fairy tales of science” found a ready listener in 
Tennyson. In “The Two Voices” we read : 

“ Before the little ducts began 

To feed thy bones with lime ..." 

The two stanzas originally at the beginning of “ A Dream 
of Fair Women ” are one long figure taken from balloon- 
ing,ra triumph of science that is introduced yet more 
skilfully into “Locksley Hall.”' Gas is mentioned in 
“The Palace of Art,” first edition, and, in the same 
poem, some omifted stanzas express “ the joy wherewith 
the Soul contemplated the results of astronomical experi- 
ment and throughout his career, like Shakespeare, the 
poet makes good poetical material of such contemporary 
marvels ; as, for instance, the conjectured planet in the lines 
“To H.R.H. Princess Beatrice.” The latest example of 
this practice, and perhaps the most interesting of all, will 
be found in the opening lines of “St. Telemachus,” where 
a graphic description is given of the wonderful sunsets 
that shortened our winter some twelve years ago. 

But science was much more to Tennyson than occasion 
for poetical ornament : he expected from it as much as 


Couplets 61-63. 
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from commerce and conquest;' lie was so enthusiastic 
that the progress of science seemed slow to him — as slow 
as civilization itself ; 

" Science moves, but slowly, slowly, creeping^ on from point to point : 

Slowly conies a hungry people. . . 

A temporary distrust expressed in the same poem passes 
away when he reflects that after all there is more enjoy- 
ment “ in this march of mind In the steamship and the 
railway ” than could be found in the islands at the gate- 
ways of the day. In “ Maud” the distrust grows deeper, 
for “ The man of science himself is fonder of glory, and 
vain, An eye well practised in nature, a spirit bounded 
and poor;” and by the year 1S65 we have had “ Science 
enough and exploring, Matter enough for deploring.”'® 
The rest of the story is short, and most of it will be told 
elsewhere in this volume. It is a sad story of disillusion 
and despair : 

” Till the sun niid moon of our science are both of them turned into blood.”*® 

And as will be shown in lire chapter on “ In Memoriam,” 
Tennyson is never more sadly earnest than when he bids 
these “ days of advance ” remember that science “ is the 
second, not the first.” 

Evolution he regards throughout with a caution due to 
the magnitude of the subject, its numberless yet vast 
issues. It does not enter his poetry until after the pub- 
lication of “The Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation,” in 1844. The date of some of the poems in 
“ In Memoriam ” may be determined by a reference to 
this book. There is just a little of teleology in “ Locksley 
\ Hall,” and sometimes the poet identifies teleology with 
1 evolution. “The Princess” introduces the cosmogony 
' of La Place, the new theory of human development, and 

1 '*lu Memoriam,” xxi. 5 : Ixxxv. 7 ; ** Epilogue ” 36 ; seealso “Locksley 
Hall,” 59 and 60-65. 

- From the poem ‘*1865-1866.” 3 “Despair.” 
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the doctrine of design in nature. But “In Memoriam” 
devotes whole poems to these and kindred subjects.' To 
. sum up, the poet accepts the fact of evolution as regards 
I the individual, and with some equanimity, though he 
1 does not attempt to explain the birth of the human soul, 
which is in reality a paramount difficulty when viewed 
from any such standpoint ; and as regards the evolution 
of mankind as a part, or of the universe as a whole, the 
bewildered hope of Tennyson is perhaps no less touch- 
ing thap the despair of Lucretius, stern, complacent, or 
magnificent : 

Forward, hAckward, backward, forward, in the immeasurable sea, 

Sway'd by vaster ebbs and (lows than can.be known to you or me.” 

Sic igitur mundt naturam totius aetas 
Mutat, et ex atio terram status excipit alter ; ” 

though Tennyson, as usual, after serving as counsel for 
the prosecution pleads with equal earnestness for the 
defence — 

** Only that which made us meant us to be mightier by and by ” : 

and thus in some sense he preserves a balance between 
blind optimism and arrogant pessimism. 

It was much the same with the great Woman’s Rights 
question ; the poet is mediator or umpire between con- 
tending parties rather than a partisan. This is well seen 
in one of the characters in “ The Princess ; ” for the King 
of the North is created to give fuller expression to the 
Biblical or primal opinions of the “ fat-faced curate ’’ in 
“ Edwin Morris : ’’ “ God made the woman for the use of 
man.” Yet the “ Hard old king,” after converting into 
poetry the well-known Scripture, “ Thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee,” “ after coming 

liv., Iv., Ivi., cxviii., cxx. Some of these poems therefore appear to 
have been written later than 1844. So olsocxxiii. and cxxiv. Many of them 
derive material from the Bridgwater Treatises of 1833.36 ; others are in- 
debted to Lyell’s ** Principles of Geology." 

8 " Man to command and woman to obey." 
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near to repeating the savagery hinted at in “ Locksley 
Hall,” “a little dearer than his horse,” ‘ yet includes 
within the same speech sentiments that arc the poet’s 
own best convictions ; “ Man with the head and woman 
with the heart ; ” or again, “ The bearing and the training 
of a child Is woman’s wisdom.” The first of these opinions 
is attested by almost all the women in Tennyson’s poetry : 
the second may be found in “ In Memoriam.”- From all 
this we learn that the poet in his zeal as moderator some- 
times weakens his position as dramatist. And with regard 
to all these important cases — religious, political* social, 
industrial, or philosophical, we may say in conclusion that 
they have been brought in for hearing' time after time 
during some si.\ty years before an intellectual court in 
which Tennyson sat as judge. Doubtless the position 
of advocate would have been much more cflTcctive for a 
poet ; but it would not have been so safe for the nine- 
teenth century. • 

Tennyson erred— if he erred at all— on the side of 
freedom that grows out of law and bears fruit of order. 
And if we may embody another figure in a concluding 
remark, it should be added that during the past fifty years 
the function of Speaker in our House of Commons has 
more than once rivalled the function of the orator ; and 
never was a speaker more needed in the parliament of 
thought, if these fifty years are, as the poet has described 
them, years of 

“ Me» loud all forms of power — 

UnfuniisU'd brows, tempestuous tongues — 

Ejfpecting all things in an hour — 

Brass mouths and iron lungs.” 

Frcittioiu. 

IV. — Man, Nature, Art. (a) Man and Nature . — 
These two subjects of poetry are sometimes kept apart, 

1 ” She’s yet a colt— 

Take, break her : strongly groom’d and straitly curb’d.” 

^ xl., stanza 4 ; see aUo Chapter VII. 
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but wc have the best of both when both are blended. 
Man is made man by virtue of his environment ; but, what 
is not so readily acknowledged, that environment in some 
sense owes its existence to man. 

We need not do more than touch philosophy on the 
surface, and pass at once to a comprehensive definition of 
the third term in our heading — ^Art is man, or nature, or 
both, idealized. 

But the subject of Art must be reserved for the next 
division of this section. We have here to consider some 
of the relations between man and nature as they appear 
in the poets. 

The opening paragraph above may seem trivial, but it 
contains the root of all that is to follow ; and possibly it 
may not be usual to consider man as a subject of poetry, 
apart from nature. Yet a brief estimate of the e.xtent to 
which human existence is reproduced by this poet or that, 
may not be uninteresting. Shakespeare, of course, stands 
first i in one of his plays, say Henry V., there is more of 
our real English life than in any single work of any other 
writer. In these days of the steamship and the railway — 
and, we may add, the thousands of novels that sketch 
every type of character from every grade, of life — it is easy 
enough for a poet to bring all mankind into his pages ; so 
much the more marvellous is the dramatic comprehensive- 
ness of Shakespeare. But after Shakespeare, Tennyson 
may rank among the best who have left us large legacies ■ 
of idealized English men and women ; he has created a 
delightful modern society to which all are admitted ; in 
which all may find friends who will never fail them ; to 
whom they may withdraw from a rvorld too often coarse, 
or wearying, or unkind ; and in whose company they may 
multiply and prolong their days. 

After this hasty glance towards that better and wonder- ' 
ful world peopled for us by the poets, we return to the 
subject of man and nature. 
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The aiUficial school of veise makers * whose dealings 
are with the iindeistanding, limit then rhetoric to man , 
natuie, if picsent at all in their veise, is as paisley primly 
placed around cold meat — conventional, a mattei of 
course, and not to be eaten But m imaginative vvoik 
like Shakespeaie’s, natuie is as the wholesome salad, 01 
the lefieshing fiuit of the feast, to be eaten and to be 
enjoyed 

In regal d to the picsentation of the naluial world in 
poetiy, Shakespeaie is easily first Certainly he never 
uses nature except as related to man , as the background 
of the human picture , but he is so spontaneous, so fiesh 
and so true, that the flovieis he has plucked and placed in 
his veise still bieathe then eaily fragiance and glisten 
with the morning dew No poet approaches him heie 

Bums and Scott and Chaucer and Thompson and 
Matthew Arnold might next be mentioned , Tennyson is 
not far behind these He paints our England minutely, 
beautifully, and lovingly, only not so ficshly 

“ If not so fresh, with love as tiue ,” and foi this we 
thank him deeply As w e turn his pages, the open loveliness 
of English landscapes, the moie seciet beauties of insect, 
leaf, and flower — the countless common gloiies among 
which we tiead with huirjing feet— all these he paints; 
and they are ouis only because he has painted them 
England is lovelier, all English life is iichei, because 
he has liv ed amongst us 

Like the other poets named abov e, Tennyson mostly 
sketches his figuies fiist, and then fills in his canvas with 
landscape But, as already hinted, he loves to limn 
Natuie foi hei own sake too, and sometimes, though laiely, 
her chaims are all his pictuie And he can paint all 
natuie , not homely England alone And, what is moie, 
like Shakespeaie and Milton, he can paint what he has 
not seen Shakespeaie may surpass him in the povvei of 
1 See pp B aed g 
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dcsciibing sceneiy with the mere aid of the imagination ; 
and Milton must surpass him in the divine faculty of see- 
ing “ things mv isible to mortal sight ” He could not have 
the bioad stiong sweep of brush that has filled some of 
the pages of “Paradise Lost” ' 

“ With many a frozen, many a fiery Alp,” 

things feaiful and wondeiful and \ast , he could not have 
wi ought into living beauty 

“ VII thit boueii loneliness 
1 lie 111 ooVs of Lden mazily murmui in£i * 

for this wolk of Titan and of Angel was mtiusted only to 
a 11101 tal iilio It as blind, who, compassed about with 
daikness might espy the seciets of the Abyss, as thiough 
the night we othei moitals see oui heaven beautiful with 
stars 

But in the \rthuiian poems Tennyson lias more than 
iivalled Spensei in depicting a world visionaiy yet leal — 
moie leal, moie beautiful, and moie cnduimg than the 
woild of hung man 

Also he has given us glimpses, viv id and splendid, of 

* \ tfl'gVT tVfi»»i\.Vntnni&\ j TnT rn i E Tiioons *^6 Vippy ^kies, 

BiL'idihs of iropic bhade ind palms m cluster, knots of pindibe 

Summer iblcb of Lden lying m dark purple sphereb of sci 

The last woid brings bcfoic us another of liis tiiumphs. 
Shakespeaie may always be excepted , but who else like 
Tennyson has woven verse of the sound and colour and 
spirit of the sea ’ Only Swinburne, perhaps, for the sea 
was his “green-giidled mothei ” 

Then theie aie the natuie-vvoishippeis , poets who 
bleak away from then human lelationships and shaie 
Nature’s life ; who pant foith her praises till their voice 
becomes her voice Such was Shelley — 

He IS made one with Nature , theie is heard 
His voice in all her music , " 
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Such was Shelley when he sang to the west wind : 

** ^ t1iou> Spirit fierce, 

My spirit ; te thou me; impetuous one ; " 

or Byron, when he mused by the ocean : 

I love not Man the less, but Nature more 
From these our interv'iews, in which 1 steal 
From all I may be. 

or Wordsworth, who would “bend in reverence to Nature,” 
who “stood by Nature’s side” — 

** Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
With stinted kindness. . . . 

Mine was it in the fields, both day and night, 

And by the waters, all the summer long. ..." 

Freiutie, 

or such, again, was Keats who, to be alone with Nature, 
would 

** Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget . . . 

The weariness, the fever and the fret 
Here where men sit and hear each other groan." 

In our day,, when scientific thought is again making a god 
of nature, such poets are the more entitled to a share of ■ 
sympathy and admiration. But none of these was Tenny- 
son. Like Shakespeare andjEschylus and Euripides and 
Sophocles (dramatists certainly, but they took their bent), 
like Homer and Virgil and Dante and Milton and 
Chaucer, and many other great and serene souls, he was 
human, and he never forsook bis humanity. Possibly he 
held to the doctrine with which this section opened, “ we 
have the best of both when both are blended.” 

(d) Tennyson as Artist. If poets such as Browning, 
Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, or William Morris were 
being considered under this head, we might approach 
the subject at once ; but before speaking of Tennyson 
as an artist in verse, it will be best to take a rapid survey 
of the principles of art. The poet’s own views embrace 
a prospect extensive enough for the purpose of this short 
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section, in which, as in the former one, philosophy may 
here and there be touched on the surface, but never 
sounded to its depths. 

Tennyson’s theory of the nature and function of art is 
popular rather than artistic or profound, yet it serves 
excellently as a starting-point for a whole treatise. In 
“ The Palace of Art,” for example, the poet has laid founda- 
tions on which both ethical and aesthetic structures may 
be built up in many a. modem fashion. Though ad- 
dressed in the first instance to an artist,' the poem was 
afterwards dedicated to an unprofessional friend ; at least, 
the word “ artist ” was removed. By this change the poet 
may have thought that he would be making a more general 
appeal, and one that would reach all men of culture. 

For the ethical lesson of “The Palace of Art” is one 
that should be learnt by every educated man or woman 
who forgets that 

‘‘Thete’s nothins we can call our own hut love." 

It may be learnt by the poet himself if he remains “ orbed 
in his isolation.” We might almost venture to say that 
Tennyson had built his own little Palace of Art— hedged 
around with shrubs of laurel.’ Other poems besides 
“The Poet’s Mind” discover a tendency towards aloof- 
ness or shall we merely say that he was jealous of his 
high vocation ? In “ Maud ” the man of science was pro- 
nounced fonder of glory, and vain ; and if we may judge 
from the spirit of the age, this palace building is quite 
as common among the devotees of science as among 
the worshippers of art. 

In “ In Memoriam” a whole poem’ has been inserted 
as a warning against the tendency to love knowledge for 
its own sake; and a place is found in “The Palace 
of Art,” especially in omitted stanzas, for the scientific 

* You »re an arUst, and will understand 
Its many lesser inenaings.** 

* “The Poet’s Mind,” p. 89, 3 See p. J37. 


^ cxiv. 
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enthusiast who has broken with the affections and the 
lesponsibilities of our common humanity. But what the 
poem specially condemns is our modem tendency to 
turn to a merely selfish .esthetic account the most solid 
virtues known amongst men , to In e abov e and aw ay 
from the “darkening dioves of swine,” those humbler 
human brethren of the plain to shut ourseh es up in a 
Palace of Art wheie we may feast m oui isolated ease on 
artistic dishes made yet moie delectable by sweet spices 
extracted fioni despised and mutilated memoiials of 
human achievement and goodness Such an one is the 
Soul in Tennyson’s poem , and for her, except repen 
tance be timely, the womi that dieth not is suiely waiting 
She does lepent, however, and is saved 

But, accoiding to Tennyson, it faieswoisewitli anothei 
type of one sided human life Concerning the youth in 
“The Vision of Sin ’’who built himself a palace of the 
flesh, the poet anxiously mquiies, “Is theie any hope'”’ 
And the answer is given in a language that no man under- 
stands 

Theie aie yet othei palace bmldeis fn the volume that 
contains “The Vision of Sin’ , St Simeon Stylites, St 
Agnes, Sii Galahad, build foi themselves their palace of 
ecstasy , and this is the faiiest of all , but 

*' Ibere s nothing cui call oui own but love 

these theiefoie are not fiee fioti blame , they all have 
“shut Love out,” and “in turn shall be Shut out from 
Love ” 

In the dedication to “The Palace of Ait,” fiom winch 
the last quotation was made, the following passage will 
be found 

* Beauty, Good, nnd Knowledge are three si&teis 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 

Living together under the same roof. 

And never can be sunder d without tears 
And he that shuts Love out in turn sh-ill be 
Shut out from Love 
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Whatever may be its philosophical value — and this we 
shall endeavour to ascertain — the passage is remarkable 
because in 1882, just fifty years after its appearance, 
Matthew Arnold found it worth repeating almost verbatim. 
At the opening of the Josiah Mason Institute at Birming- 
ham, Professor Huxley had declared that science of itself 
could furnish a liberal education. In an article combating 
this opinion, Matthew Arnold contended that science alone 
was by no means sufficient for the powers and needs of 
complete mental life.' “ Human nature,” he asserted, 
“ is built up of three powers, a power for Beauty, a power 
for Conduct, and a power for Knowledge ; and they can- 
not he isolated.”' To return to Tennyson’s statement, 
the “ Love ” of the last line quoted is really included in 
his “ Good ” of the first line ; and this again is the equi- 
valent of Matthew Arnold’s “ conduct.” “ 

Having suggested this slight modification, we proceed 
to examine the subject of art on the lines laid down by 
Tennyson. 

The use of language endowed us with thought on the 
one hand, but also, in great measure, with the higher 
feelings and abstractions on the other. If we now speak 
of these higher feelings as being either moral, or merely 
emotional, we have a threefold division of mental life ; 
and although the boundaries between these divisions are 
always debateable, yet the intellectual, the emotional, and 

r Or. as Tennyson words it in the Dedication to “The Palace of Art,” 

the perfect shape of'man-" 

a It is interesting to notice the same threefold division in In Memoriam" 
(ciieX where the poet represents the maidens of his dream as singing **of 
what is wise and good and graceful.” 

3 Possibly the physical life might have been taken into account, as in its 
reladon to "The Vision of Sin.” Life, wc might say first, is physical as 
well as mental ; it is better that the soul should subdue the body, than that 
the body should weigh down the soul (*' Vision of Sin *') ; but our physical 
being demands due recognition in any examination of complete human life. 
It is with the mental life, however, that wc are chiefly concerned in the 
above. 
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the moial life aie sufRcientlj distinct as a giaspable 
grow th of contrast Next it will be seen that they cor- 
respond with the thice divisions of Tennjson or Matthew' 
Arnold , foi know ledge is the substance of the intellectual 
life, beaut) of the emotional, and goodness of the moial 
Fuithei, science inav be legaidedas the ministei and the 
expression of knowledge, ait as the ministei and the ex- 
pression of beautv , while fi om one point of v lew 1 eligion 
will be recogni.^ as the ministei and the expicssion of a 
molality that extends thiough and be)ond human ex- 
perience into the legions of the infinite and the eternal 
Thus far we have been follo.ving the lead of the poet in 
oui endeavoui to discovci the piovmce of ait, and the 
poet’s habitation theiein , but at this stage we must make 
a short excuision by oui selves 

In the formei section, ait was defined as “man, 01 
natuie, ot both, ideali/cd ” But the definition was left in- 
complete, because its completion involved a shoil inquiiy 
into the history of the human mind 
As a general teim foi the advance made by man m his 
piogiessive self-adjustment to his suiioimdings, we may 
conveniently employ the woid tuith , tiuth, then, is the 
measure of man s success m realizing and harmonizing 
with the exquisite fitness of things '■ 

But truth has its speci il aspects In one of these it 
appeals as the recoid of successful attempts made by the 

t the statement on page ve that environment in some sense owes its 
existence to man, may now receive oroe explanation It is possible that 
man s environment 1% more indctjtcd to man than man to his environment 
because man s mind not only registers the ficts of its enviroiimcnt, but also 
by a potential principle inherent in life 'uid evinced in reaction, it relates and 
interprets these facts thus it reveals itself, builds up its own nature and out 
of Its progressive e:kpencnce creite^ an ideal of further progression As to 
the question whether man s environment maybe said to exist apart from the 
intelligence th?t perceives it, we answer that each has called the other into 
existence, and each for existence depends upon the other No wonder that 
Tennjson gives a pt eminent place to ** Circumstance in his poetiy (See 
under poem "Circumstance,' p 95) 
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human intelligence to tcalize and establish haimonious 
relations between itself and the exteinal world , and the 
ideal of this objectne or intellectual tiuth is set foith in 
Tennjson's well-known poem, “riouci in the ciannied 
wall” In a second aspect it appeals as a recoid of the 
successful attempts made by the human will to establish 
siinilai lelations between ’tself and its actions — oi what 
IS ultimatclj the same thing — society , and the ideal of 
this subjective or moial tiuth finds peiftct expression in 
Shakespeaic 

' lo thine ownself be true, 
lind It must follow as the night the day» 

Ihou ennst not then be false to any man 

Thiidly, when these efforts to lealire life to the utter- 
most aie put foith by the emotions, then thehatmomes 
established constitute emotional truth, moie commonly 
know n as beauty '■ Thus, beauty is in the legion of feeling 
what intellectual tiuth is in the region of cognition, and 
moral tiuth in the legion of volition 

This, then, is beauty , one piodiict of the many hai- 
monious relations established between man and his sui- 
loundingb by a potentiality of lealization implied in con- 
sciousness and. art vs nothing move than, the attpovi^t to 
realize moie of these hai monies thiough some emotional 
medium , and thirdlj, to idealize is mciely to go bejond 

I Therefore, as in Ihe former note the sense of beautiful that appreciates 
and the thing beautiful that is appreaated, base each of them called the 
other into existence, and each for e&tstence depends upon the other "The 
thing beautiful is the obj ect or the idea that has been placed in harmonious 
relation to our emotions beauty theiefore in its first aspect is strictly 
relative 

As to the question whether an object iray be beautiful in itself, we ha\e 
postulated for man s intelligence an independent interpicting principle called 
into action by the external world , similarly there may exist in this external 
world of stimuli something beyond and above stimulus , but of this we have 
no knowledge Further, because there is no limit to the harmonies of relation 
that icmain to be established between emotion and environment, it follows 
that absolute beauty is unattainable T he same holds good of intellectual 
and moral truth 
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one’s fellows in these progressive attempts to interpret the 
subjective world of society, and the objective world of 
nature, history, fact. The ideal of the savage will shock a 
modern European ; the ideal of the modern European in 
any of these departments of self-expression will doubtless 
be a cause of compassionate astonishment to “ the crown- 
ing race.” On the other hand, to vitiate any one of these 
approximations to the ideal,' is to destroy harmonies 
already establisifed under that head. 

Although very much remains to be stated, we are now 
in a position to complete our definition of art in the former 
section by adding the words, “through an emotional 
medium.” Also we have learnt to regard Tennyson’s 
threefold division of mental life as correspondent to the 
three aspects of one great reality — truth. And, finally, a 
point of view has been gained from which we may dis- 
cover the “ many lesser meanings ” “ of “ The Palace of 
Art,” and other poems by Tennyson, and more clearly to 
recognize the truth of his assertion : 

Beautyi Good, and Knowledge are three sisters . . . 

And never can be sunder'd without tears.” 

With respect to the latter, we have learnt from Shake- 
speare and from some principles of ethics, that no self- 
realization or self-expression can be consistently and pro- 
gressively self-regarding unless it has reference to the 
interests of the whole human family ; and since art, 
science, and morality are modes of self-realization and 
self-expression, it follows that each of the three embraces 
the general progressive good of mankind ; and therefore 
none of them is independent of the others, for none may 
neglect a power which works equallj with itself for the 
general good. For example, the ideal moralist must avail 
himself of the kindred powers of knowledge and beauty ; 
in order to be generous he must first be wise. As to the 

^ Beaut')} for example. - Sec note, foot of pi 3). 
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lelation between beauty and morality, Tennyson tells us 
in Ins poem, “In the Children’s Hospital,” that floweis 
“ freshen and sw eeten tlie w ards like the w aft of an angel’s 
wing ,” and in regaid to statuary, he points out m “The 
Piincess” that 

“To look on noble form^ 

]\Iakes noble thro the sen&uous organibm ' 

That which is higher * 

Similarly, the artist and the thinkei must v\ ork with the 
general good in view they may ne\ er “ shut Love 
out ” ' 

We notice next m Tennyson’s poem that the “ soul,” 
the “glorious Devil,” loved Knowledge for its beauty ; 
and if Good, Good only for its beauty By this we are 
reminded of an expression much in vogue, “Ait for ait’s 

1 We may here briefly comider such ’’lesser meanings * as the following 

“Authors, cs<iayist, atheist, novelist, realist, rhymestei, pity your part, 

Paint the mort'il shame of nature with the liviDg hues of Art 
A little further on ( * Locksley Hall Sixty Yeirs After ) we read 

'‘Have we risen fiom outthc^^St^ then back into the beast again 

That IS to say if we were right in admitting the piogressive nature of 
morality, and our obligation to it, a r^rn to the past will probably be 
unmoral In ages dating neater to man s coarsest satyr shape," we might 
expect in a poem the fleshly fever of Bacchanalian worship, or in sculpture, 
a Priapus Unfortunately, in his straining after effect, the artist often 
betrays a tendency towards such retr<^re5sion And this is what the poet 
implies in the words 'Reticence ' Reverence,*’ * naked, “Zolaism, ’in 
the context of the couplet quoted above As to the “ realist, what is true of 
literary language is true of any other artistic mode of presenting form or 
fact , it may be sinking from excess of ideality or from excess of reality 
Chiefly by virtue of contrast, the realist secures his effect of pleasing surprise 
by a mere copy of the fact, as in ‘ Robinson Crusoe —a work that may be 
contrasted with the ideality of the ** Faery Queene ” But the realist pointed 
at by Tennyson secures his effect of ^rpnse, more or less pleasing, by 
copying facts that are unfamiliar because through the tacit consent of a 
progressive morality they have long been regarded as improper subjects for 
art In “ Robinson Crusoe, for example, a number of the occurrences of 
our daily life are left unrecorded m deference to the higher purposes of art 
Certainly, the modern realist claims only of this “mortal shame of 
nature to be consistent, he should surely claim it aii ' 
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sake and we are often given to undei stand that a con 
scions moral aim is mjuiious to art 

The leal tiuth is contained in a foimei paiagiaph, 
wheie ait has been consideied as a means to an end — 
the geneial good, ton aids nhich it contiibutes jointly 
with science and moiality If in the pmsuit of ait the 
mind aims at the highei good, the noik of ait Mill be of 
the highest ordei as well as of the highest peifection 
If, on the othei hand, the ailist aims onlj at aitistic effect, 
he will piobablj fall shoit of that inaik because he did not 
aim abo\e it This explains the statement, “all leally 
great schools of art ha\e been inspired by religion ” ’ 

The foiegoing consideiations seek to establish the 
truth of Tennj son’s doctiine as quoted at the outset , but 
they may also explain the many half expiessions of his 
whole truth that aie met with in modem hteiature The 
following aie examples 

’Beauty la truth truth beauty —Kbits 
* The seal of truth ts beauty — Chvrles Temisox TtRxrR 
’ To see things in their beauty is to see things til their tl nth 

M VTniLtv Arnold 

” Knowledge IS the parent of lore wisdom, love itself — J Hail 
’’T rue knowledge leads to love — Wordsworth 
” Utter knowledge is but uttei love — Terns sox 
’’Moral beauty is the basis of all true beauty — Ruskin 
” Beauty is a kind of goodness * — Hlxley 

In conclusion, therefore, the first and the highest aim 
of art IS moial , and it was this aspect that was most 
cleaily perceived by Tennyson He had an eye and a 
soul for beauty, but he was not an artist “That did love 
Beauty only ,”and to himbeauty was “a kind of goodness ” 
Like him in this respect among great poets were Milton 
and Wordsworth , among lesser poets might be added 

^ This most important truth may be stated in ‘\nother form Art Science, 
Morality, are not antagonistic until one or more of the thiee makes an 
attempt to dominate another or the others 
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Cowper and Longfellow; a characteristic utterance of each 
would be as follows : 

Of Milton ; — “ Poetical powers are the inspired gift of 
God.” 

Of Wordsworth : — “ The purpose of this highly-gifted 
being is the expression of truth.” 

Of Cowper : — 

** I . . . tell them troths divine and clear, 

Which, couched in prose, they will not hear.*' 

Of Longfellow : — “The poet, faithful and far-seeing.” 

In speaking of Tennyson as an artist, we have chosen 
to deal first and most fully with his characteristic view of 
the subject as set forth in one of his well-known poems. 
It remains briefly to notice one other aspect of art, and 
Tennyson’s relation thereto. 

To help us in this branch of the subject, we must con- 
struct a more explicit definition of art. “Art is truth 
expressed, by emotion, in a form of beauty.” Milton, 
both in theoiy' and practice, holds a high conception of 
beauty. Wordsworth sometimes stopped at truth. 

In Tennyson’s well-knovin poem “ The Poet,” metaphor 
and imagery are often confused ; but we gather that the 
poet in his theory attaches more importance to truth 
in poetry than to beauty ; yet, as a fact, no artist in verse 
has laboured harder than Tennyson to attain perfection 
of beauty. F or this he deserves our gratitude. How 
essential to poetry is this element of beauty may be learnt 
from the lines of Cowper quoted above, or from such 
a line as this other in which Goldsmith apostrophizes 
poetry ; 

** Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain.” 

But this seeking after truest beauty belongs not to a 
poet, nor to poets ; rather it is a passion to all artists who 
are worthy of the name. 
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Much that appeitains to the subject of Tennyson as a 
hteraiy aitist will be met with in the following pagfes. 
The late Laureate’s position among poets is glanced at in 
the chaptei on the “ Idylls of the King” In the same 
chapter an attempt is made to estimate his qualities as 
epic poet His diamatic poweisaie consideied in Chaptei 
XIV. His special gifts as a w liter of ballad and song, 
of philosophical poetiy, naiiatite poetiy, idyll, monologue, 
are lecognized 111 then appropriate places Of Tennyson 
as alyiic poet geneiallj', something is added in the second 
Appendix to tins chapter, and a thud Appendix indicates 
what may peihaps be regaidedas the one slight blemish 
upon ivoik so extensile, so larious, and so good as that 
of Tennyson 

V. — Humour. Much has been said of late on the sub- 
ject of humoui in Tennyson , to some he appears almost 
destitute of this faculty otheis tiacc iich veins of it in 
poems geneially regaided as serious Possibly something 
would be gained by a fuUei inquiiy into the natuie of 
humour; but this cannot be effected without some le- 
feience to the kindred faculty of wit Wit may be le- 
garded as a play of fancy addressed to the intellect , 
wheieas, humour is a play of imagination addressed to the 
emotions ; and just as imagination includes but transcends 
fancy, and emotion includes but tianscends thought, so 
humoui includes but transcends wit 

Wit IS a product of the intellect, cithci alone, 01 
aided by only so much of emotion as may seive to give 
point to the expression; and this emotion will be of a 
low order, 01 ei en of the low est — the emotion foi example 
with which we regard a pantomime, as compaied with that 
we feel when listening to a sonata by Beethoi en Humoui , 
on the other hand, is far less dependent on the intellectual 
faculties , imagination, hne emotion, sympathy, and a high 
moial sense aie largely concerned in its production. 

Wit IS too often the heaitless laugh of talent humoui 
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in its highest form is the “ Olli subridens ” of a godlike 
genius who sees through human life, and who therefore 
flashes a smile even on the tears of its tragedy. 

In fact, any resemblance between wit and humour must 
be traced to the means by which the two forms of self- 
expression are produced ; though shading off into one 
another, yet, broadly speaking, in purpose and effect they 
are unlike. In each case we may discover juggling of 
words and of thought ; but while this juggling is often 
the end of wit, it is but the beginning of humour. ^ 
The great humorist, so far as he avails himself of 
the baser instruments, uses them strictly as a means 
to a noble purpose, until at last the stage fool is at 
once the impersonation of the highest morality, the 
profoundest wisdom, and the most touching pathos — 
for such is the fool of the world’s masterpiece — King 
Lear. 

The pivot of the subject is the word “play” in a former 
paragraph. A genius will almost certainly possess the 
power to “ play,” whether in regard to wit or humour, but 
he may not always have the inclination. Some joyous souls 
there are, Shakespeare and Chaucer, for example, who 
neyer lose the godlike faculty of smiling. With others it 
is intermittent. Others again, like Milton, must sup- 
press it almost throughout their life. How was it with 
Tennyson ? Matthew Arnold seems to speak of him as 
one who “lakes dejectedly His seat upon the intellectual 
throne.” There is some truth in this. “ Tears, idle tears ” 
may be regarded as the poets most passionate utterance 
of a ruling passion. But Tennyson was many-minded ; 
and he wore his nature lightly enough to laugh in due 
season. We must, therefore, expect to find in his writings 
a proportionate amount of humour. 

The best poem for the purpose is “The Princess.” 
There in abundance are wit and humour and all the 
gradations between. We may begin with the mere verbal 
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quibble. “ They . . . would call them masterpieces : 
they master’d me” This was the highest humour that 
the puny Gama might aspire to, and his son’s intellect is 
upon the same level. “ 1 thought her half right talking 
of her wrotigs” From these low beginnings of wit we 
may pass to such delicate humour as the following : 

'* Scarce had I ceased when from a tamarisk near 
Two Proctors leapt upon us, crj-ing, * N'ames \ * 

He, standing still, was clutch'd : but I began 
To thrid the musky-ctrclcd mazes, wind 
And double in and out the boles, and race 
By all the foiintaius : Hect 1 was of foot : 

Before me shower'd the rose in ilalces ; bcliind 
I heard the puff’d pursuer; at mine car 
Bubbled the nightingale and heeded not, 

And secret laughter Uckled all my soul. 

At last I hook’d my ankle in a vine. 

That claspt the feet of a Mnemosyne, 

And falling on my face was caught and known.” 

"i'ltc Princess, IV, S3{)>35i. 

To this may be added such other passages in the same 
poem as IV. 189, 190, and IV. 206-8. As an instance of the 
poet’s gift of refined irony, mockery, banter, nothing could 
surpass “The Spiteful Letter” ; and of poems essentially 
humorous the finest are “Will Waterproof’s Lyrical 
Monologue” and “The Northern Farmer — Old Style.” 

Further it may be noticed that Tennyson’s humour in 
such poems as “The Princess” and “The Northern 
Farmer ” is not only delicate and subtle, for it broadens, 
deepens, softens into the beneficent smile of Shakespeare, 
and Chaucer, and those other demigods of verse who regard 
human things 

'* With larger, other eyes than ours 
To make aMow'ance for us all." 

It is perhaps unfortunate that some of the best examples of 
Tennyson’s humour are not dramatic, but mono-dramatic,* 

1 This &ct alone, as will often be noticed in subsequent chapters, makes 
any comparison with Shakespeare misleading. Apart from the enormous 
gain of a dramatic environment, **The Northern Farmer" stands before us 
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and are bound up with the verbal play, as in the poems in 
dialect. “The Northern Farmer” and the rest are, some 
of them, wonderfully sympathetic, humorous studies of 
that ruder life to which a higher civilization looks back 
every now and then with the fondness and regret of a 
Cromwell for his shcepfolds ; and others again are sketched 
from a newer world with the same kindly and matchless 
insight ; but dialect is a sort of falsetto, not always reliable 
as a test of humour ; like parody, it produces the most 
striking effect with the least expenditure of effort. Many 
young poets cover their faces with this mask of dialect— 
from Shakespeare, let us say, to Rudyard Kipling — they 
laugh ortheyscreen their beardless chins behind it. It gave 
Burns an enormous advantage : “ Her ’prentice han’ she 
tried on man this rhyme, and therefore this line (and 
you will find other instances in the same song), would 
have been forbidden to the artificer' in literary English. 
Therefore we are not so greatly struck by humour in dialect 
form ; '■ and we may further repeat that it seems to lose in 
monologue just a little of the perfection to which it attains 
in drama proper. 

VL — ^As Poet L.wreate. The office of Poet Laureate 
is often an invidious one, and it has been held in suspicion 
and scorn by great poets themselves. But Tennyson 
filled it admirably. As was noticed before, one can 
hardly fancy him saying of his perfect life — or of any 
part of it — O that I might live it over again ! What a 
rare fortune was this to fall to the lot of any mortal man ; 
and it is true of his poet laureateship ; he discharged it to 
perfection. It was pleasant, no doubt, to have a great 
Queen for patron, and a great era of the people to sing to ; 

as a statue that the artist has chipped and chiselled during half a generation. 
Falstaff on the other hand lives and moves amongst us ; is of our flesh and 
blood ; and his being is spontaneous as our own. Further, we may nodce 
that in his dramas Tennyson’s hummir is rarely successful. 

1 These views are fully explained in the note on “The Northern Farmer.” 
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for all that, it is no easy matter to acquit oneself well in 
this job-work of poetry. Like the hero in Byron, whose 
love was not to be commanded, so the poet is coy and 
difficult to win ; when he writes to order we hardly expect 
to find him at his best ; and in any case we have mis- 
givings concerning the verse so produced. Yet Tennyson’s 
duty work is of great excellence, and of itself would form 
an interesting and valuable volume. How graceful and 
courteous, yet how wise and dignified is the address to the 
Queen which is prefixed to the 900 pages of rare poetic 
wealth which he chooses to call his “ poor book of song.” 
It combines the advice of a privy councillor with all the 
respect and none of the flattery of a courtier. And such 
are most of the addresses to royalty. And among the 
other themes set apart for the poet who has won the laurel, 
what excellence again. His patriotic ballads are the 
finest and the noblest of their kind ; the “ Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington ” is worthy of “ the last 
great Englishman.” Or, again, what could be more fitting 
to the occasion than the “ Ode sung at the Opening of the 
International Exhibition” of 1862; how different the 
history of the following thirty years might have been if they 
could ever have taken to heart the gospel of industry here 
preached. Whatever the position of Tennyson may be 
among the poets of the world, both the Crown and the 
people of England give him special thanks and honour 
for the services he has rendered as Poet Laureate. 

And what comes next ? a slighter age, and no poet ? 

A simpler, saner lesson might he learn 
Who reads thy gradual process, Holy Spring ; . . . 

Thy scope of operation, day by day, 

Larger and fuller, like the human mind.” 

Let us not say with one critic that Tennyson is the 
last of the Laureates, nor with another that ‘poetry is 
played out.’ Rather let us believe with Matthew Arnold 
that the future of poetiy is immense ; that as long as 
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human life letains the common instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, It will care to reverence and to cheiish the high 
poetic traditions and powers of its humanity 
Most appiopriate heie aie the words of M Tame . 
“ The poet is fbi evei young For us, the vulgar, things 
are threadbaie . . On the other hand, the poet is as 
the fiist man on the fiist day ” 

The poet is for ever young, but om earth is not for 
evei , and “Symbols, like all othei teriestiial garments, 
wax old” And these wondrous word symbols of poetry, 
they may outlive a pictuie, a statue, music , but they too 
must pass away Is there no hope beyond this woild for 
poetry, the divinest thing human in this world ? Let us 
ask of the great master who has sung of worlds before 
this woild We asL him not in vain , the answer comes 
as from the legion of the mimoitals 

“If the lips were touch d with fire from off a purePieriaa altar, 

Tho their music here he mortal weed the singer greatly care^ 

Ocher songs for other worlds i the fire within him would not falter 
Let the golden Iliad vanish, Homer here is Homer there 

Our Singer now is there— there where -we find him 
woithier to be loved Theie let us leave him, deeply 
thankful that he dwelt so long amongst us, reverently 
convinced that in benign influences of wisdom, love, and 
beauty, he dwells amongst us shll 
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APPENDICES TO CHAPTER I. 
Appendix I. 

(Abridged from “ New Studies in Tennyson.”) 

' “ This question of occasional weakness in Tennyson’s 

work gives me an opportunity of introducing the subject 
of Plagiarism, which some reviewers deal with in rather a 
summary fashion ; and they show but little respect for Mr. 
, Churton Collins ; though why writers who, like Mr. Col- 
lins, dwell sometimes upon the ‘ letter that may be false- 
hood' should, of a course, be dead to the ‘spirit that 
. quickeneth,' I do not quite see. And here let me repeat, 
,‘it is not that I love Tennyson less, but that I love 
Shakespeare and Milton more;’ and here let me add, 
■‘that I love truth most.’ Having the truth, therefore, as 
my motive, I proceed briefly to acquaint you with my 
impressions of Tennyson as a plagiarist. 

“ I should first remark that plagiarism is a relative 
term ; that is to say, a small poet is much more liable to 
’ the charge of poaching in the preserves of literature 
than is a greater poet. For example, when, in ‘ In Me- 
. moriam,’ Tennyson recalled Shakespeare (Hamlet) : 

'And from his ashes may be made 
Tlie vioUi of his native land/ 

■■ he was not careful so much as to change the name of the 
flower. Our latter-day poet knew his powers and his 
consequent rights, and no man need trouble himself to 
dispute them. 

“But when at the outset of my studies I discovered that 
' many of the most important additions and improvements 
, in later editions of Tennyson’s poems might be traced to 
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Shellej', Milton, Woidswoith and otlieis, I was set thinking 
foi theie IS some soit of diffeience between a suggestion 
fioin anothei wiitei that appeals as an organic growth, 
and the same suggestion when it occuis as an interpola- 
tion hly leflections, howe\ei, ended bj acquitting our 
poet on the giound of general greatness But when, in 
the jeai 18S4 , 1 read the Laureate’s letter to Mi Dawson,’ 
I was again set thinking, and it was not without con- 
sideiablc effoit that I disbuidened my mind of its doubt 
You maj know the Fiench pioverb, ‘ Qm s’eveuse, s’ac- 
cuse ,’ well, it is certainly tiue of this leltei ’ — ^written, as 
the poet tells us, ‘quite contiaiy to my custom’ The 
most notable fact about the letter is that it consists in 
gieat pait of apologies, which appear foiced 01 incon- 
sistent There is included a \eiy chaiacteiistic exposition 
of plagiarism, and some of the othei remarks have an 
uneasy significance and appeal to be uncalled foi Those 
who care to read for themselves will piobably legiet that 
such a lottei should have been written, and they will 
assuredly be possessed by the conviction that the poet 
lemains much greater than his occasional lapses into 
explanatory piose might seem to imply 

“ Akin to this detect is the tendency common to some 
othei poets to indulge in self depieciation, to be a little 
caieful about eaily poems, to point to then early date, to 
date them indefinitely, and so foith We have, for 
example, ‘The Dead Prophet,’ 1S2 — , the last figure being 
omitted, though it is possible that the omission may be 
due to a difficulty in assigning the date , rve have in 
the prefatory notice to ‘The Lovers Tale,’ ‘19th yeai,’ 
‘ omissions and amendments that w ould ha\ e been made,’ 

1 See pp vu MV in ** A Study of Tennyson s Princess bj S D Dawson, 
published by D'lwson Brothers, Montreal (Second Edition ) 

2 * As of plagiarism generally 'll! poets must borrow to some extent — the 
imitative reflective, literary poets most of all It is not the borrowu^, but 
elaborate and scarcely t>lausible excusMion that we should complain of * 
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‘mispiints of the compositor’ Again, in the note pie- 
fixed to ‘The Windoii,’ 'whose almost only merit is 
perhaps that it can dance to Mr Sulliian’s music” 
So the ‘Moite d’Aithui’ was intioduced to us as ‘faint 
Homeric echoes, nothing woilh’ ‘Becket’ was ‘not in- 
tended m Its picsent form to meet the exigencies of om 
modem theatie ’ 

“To sum up, I lecollectscaicely any leferencemadeby 
the poet to his poems ‘ that does not appear aitificial, 
over sensitive, 01 unnecessaiily apologetic I have aheady 
noticed the ‘ genius and geniality ’ in the ‘Tiiesias ’ dedica- 
tion. It IS suiely stiange tliat such an aitist should have 
cared to gild lefined gold But, as a last woid heie, I 
may tell you that Tennyson when wiitmg piose was like 
Gainck off the stage— ‘ acting ’ 

“ Akin, again, are the poet’s lamentations over the dis- 
advantages of time and place and lace 

* Whnt hope is here for modem rhyme ' 

* A tongue tied poet in the feverous days * 

days of hui ry and w 01 ry that will not let a singei compose 
at his will like 

I Perhaps the dnf^ of these remarks will be better understood if this 
quotation is examined moie closely as a typiml one In the original edition 
the Dedication of Window read as follows '"These little songs, 

"okose almost sole merit — at least till they are wedded to music— is that they 
nre so excellently printed, 1 dedicate to the printer Nothing can be more 
<itnking as 'in example of Tennyson s occxsionnl ostentatious self depreciation 
than his carefulness to retain in a totally different context the words here 
printed in italics 

^ " Since this Lecture wtis delivered, I have read Mr Knowles’ Reminifr- 
cences. 'Aspects of Tenn>son, II / 'Nineteenth Century January, 1893 
Here 1 find careful note of the fact that the respective poems oi the three 
brothers may never be identified th*it none of the authors had been beyond 
their native county that of twenty six misprints, the publisher would 
correct only seven , that the mad scene in * Maud was written in twenty 
minutes, and had been accounted the finest thing of the kind out of Shake 
speare Profoundly interesting is the reference to the construction of * In 
Memoriam ’ In the same article the reader will meet with other kindred 
and significant remarks, especially those on adverse criticism 
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‘ Old Virgil, who would write ten lines, they sfiy. 

At dawn, and lavish all the golden day 
To make them wealthier in his readers’ eyes.' 

" Many similar passages I could quote to you, but I 
forbear ; and we shall all be relieved by remembering 
that our poet is said to have spent a day over a few lines 
of ‘ Maud ; ’ and let us be deeply thankful that, apart from 
these apparent exceptions, his genius was patient and 
dignified.” 


Appendix II. 

(From “New Studies in Tennyson.”) 

“Even in this department of lyrical poetry, in which 
expression ranks comparatively higher, I cannot, like some 
reviewers, allow Tennyson an absolute supremacy. Cer- 
tainly Shakespeare and Keats are mentioned as compeers ; 
and the lyrics of Tennyson (like those of Keats) are 
‘ Perfectly beautiful, let it be granted them ; where is the 
fault ? ’ But they do not always ' thrill you ; sometimes 
they lack force, fire, passion ; sometimes they are sweet, 
even to softness, and betray that element of weakness 
pointed out in a former lecture. Tennyson has written 
‘O that ’twere possible,’ and ‘Early Spring,’ but Shelley 
has written the ‘West Wind’ and the ‘Skylark.’ Surely 
Shelley deserved some phrase of mention — we will not 
speak of honour — from the reviewer’s pen. If I might 
select one poem in our literature in which all the best 
elements of lyrical poetry seem to be represented, that 
poem would be Shelley’s ‘ Ode to the West Wind.’ .Now 
this is a lyric, and mere perfection of fomj might give it 
some rank, but notice the many other high qualities that 
unite to place it amongst the very finest of its kind. 
There is the personal element strongly pronounced — a 
wonderful charm in a lyric — ^you have all felt it in ‘ Cross- 
ing the Bar ; ’ there is prolonged and fine, mighty and 
prophetic emotion and thought; there is fiery passion 
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and deepest pathos ; there is imagery abundant and lovely 
and wonderful ; and as to the manifold music — listen to 
the large free movement, now calm for very fulness, now 
tumultuous as the tempest ; the absolute ecstasy of the 
song bird ; the wild or plaintive or passionate melody ; 
the long cadences of melancholy sweetness — think of 
these and all those other elenients, just enough reduced 
to perfect fonn by just enough of perfect art — and then 
believe with me that in the poetry of the lyre Tennyson 
has another rival besides Keats. Shakespeare, as I 
endeavoured to show in my former lecture, should be no 
rival at all.” 


APPENDI-K III. 

(From “ New Studies in Tennyson.”) 

“ Tennyson’s chief weakness — if I may be allowed the 
paradox — is ‘ weakness ’ ; even in his charm we often find 
a softness which sometimes suggests want of strength, 
and is akin to effeminacy. Bulwcr Lytton was not alto- 
gether at fault when he called our poet ‘ School-Miss 
Alfred,’ and spoke of him as ‘out-babying Wordsworth.’ 
This, for example, is a babyism of Wordsworth’s : 

* One momingf raw It was, and wet, 

A foggy day ill winter time. . . . 

And this, though of later date than Bulwer’s criticism, 
may stand for the out-babying by Tennyson : 

* I Stood on a tower In tlic wet 

And New Year and Old Year met ’ 

The following line, I think, occurs in the Arthurian 
poems ; ‘ 

^ * What go ye into the wilderness to see ? ’ 

And this in the ‘ May Queen’: 

* I thought to pass away before, and yet alive' 1 am ' 

“ These lines are quoted partly as examples of general 
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weakness, and not altogether as illustrating weakness in 
‘charm.’ ‘What go ye into the wilderness to see?’ is 
biblical to excess ; metriccdly weak also. 

“Much of the ‘Conclusion’ of the ‘May Queen’ is 
below the standard of the other two. parts ; and this first 
line, . 

* I thought to pass away before, and yet alive 1 am,’ 

with its forced inversion and vowel repetition at the close 
(especially when we have regard to the rhymes of the first 
couplet), is by no means the strongest of its company. 
The expression, ‘ I thought to pass away,’ may be dialectic ; 
but we are more familiar with ‘ I thought thy bride-bed 
to have deckd, sweet maid’ (Hamlet). The following 
examples are chosen from a later poem, ‘ The Princess ; ’ 
Canto V., lines 60-65 ! also lines 78-103 ; VI. 131 ; VII. 
21 ; and some of these again find resemblances in such a 
passage as linos 338-357 in ‘The Coming of Arthur.” 
Others will be noticed as we proceed from the first 
volume where, in such a poem as ‘Adeline,’ they are very 
abundant, to the last volume where, in the dedication of 
‘The Bandit’s Death” to Sir Walter Scott, they are 
slightly apparent. 

As to the source of much of this rveakness in Tennyson, 
especially as it appears in his first two volumes, we may 
find it in the earlier work of Keats — the poet to whom 
also he stands indebted for so much of his charm. 

“ Sometimes this occasional weakness is due to man- 
nerism, verbal or metrical. An author is said to be guilty 
of mannerism when he employs a striking expression of 
his own, or a known rhetorical device so often as to- offend 
good taste ; or when he employs it consciously, and .for 
the purpose of producing a forced and isolated effect, 
rather than unconsciously, and as subserving the main 

is further instructive to compare this speech of Bellicent with the 
** baby-words” of Clymene in the ** Hyperion” of Keats. But the very 
slight weakness iq this passage of Keats is more than partly iutentionqh 
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artistic puipose of his woik. One example will illustiale 
this The poetical use of the \eib Ji mg in such a line as 


oi in 


I ItHMgwvUti glooms and pot ers on tl e 

Uoi a 


Who but to hear 
The iTpt oiation flowing ficc 

Jn Munoitam 


occurs in ‘The Piincess’no fewei than nine times, and 
this frequent recuirence of the uoid has a tendency to 
weaken the style both of parts and of the whole 

“The readei must not too leadily tiust the impiession 
produced on his mind by any isolated passage or example 
This woid would not have been put foiwaid as suggestive 
of manneiism but for the fact that it is one among a large 
number of instances Only by taking into consideration 
as neaily as possible the whole of a poet’s work can 
we expect to foim a tellable opinion on such points 
‘Paits,’ sa>sDi Johnson, ‘aienot to be examined till the 
whole has been surv ej cd ’ 
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“POEMS BY TWO BROTHERS,” 
“TIMBUCTOO,’ “THE LOVER’S TALE” 

“Poems by Two Brothers,” 1826 7 

The Htle page of this interesting volume is as follows — 
“ Poems by Two Brothers ‘ H-cc nos novimus esse nihil ’ 
— Manila I London, Punted for W Simpkin and R 
Maishall Stationei’s Hall Couit, and J and J Jackson, 
I outh, MDCCCXXVII ’ The contents are 102 short poems 
coveiing228 pages None of the poems are signed, though 
initials weie added in the onginal manuscript These again 
were removed before the book was published In the re- 
pnnt of 1893, the poems are signed with the initials A T , 
C T , or F T (four poems), standing for Alfred, Charles, 
and Frederick Tennyson lespectively Poems quoted in 
this notice are signed A T In the pieface to the new edition 
the readei is informed by the piesent Lord Tennyson that 
the identity of the poems cannot be relied upon, as his 
uncle Frederick could not be certain of the authoiship of 
eveiy poem, and the handwriting of MS is known not to 
be a suie guide In this edition, moreovei, a few poems 
— not of any importance — have been added , they formed 
part of the original manusciipt of 1827, and aie sigpied 
A T , and they are followed by “Timbuctoo” As to 
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the original volume of 1827, we are inclined to wonder 
why it did not contain the “ Ode to Memory,” which is 
said to have been written “ very early in life,” and which 
is superior to anything in that volume. 

In many respects the book bears a striking resemblance 
to Byrqn’s “ Hours of Idleness.” It displays the same 
boyish affectation, self-depreciation, pedantry ; there is 
the same or a greater abundance of classical quotations 
and allusions ; notes of all kinds, e.'cplanations, volunteered 
information, apologies. Both books adorn their opening 
page rvith modest Latin. Byron makes the announce- 
ment that his poems were composed by “ A minor ” — 
“who has lately completed his nineteenth year”; some 
of the pieces dated from his fourteenth year. The authors 
of'“ Poems by Two Brothers ” tell us that their verses were 
written “ from the ages of fifteen to eighteen ” (Charles 
was in his nineteenth year, Alfred in his eighteenth), “not 
conjointly, but individually, which may account for the 
difference of style and matter.” In the “ Advertisement ” 
of disparagement from which these words are taken, 
occurs the very same figure employed by Byron in his 
self-depreciatory preface ; " I have passed the Rubicon,” 
says Byron, “ and must stand or fall by the ‘ cast of the 
die.’ ” “ We have passed the Rubicon," the young Tenny- 
sons write, “ and we leave the rest to fate.” 

This preface in “ Poems by Two Brothers ” is succeeded 

by some introductory couplets of similar purport 

** Ye who deign to read, forget t’ apply 
The searching microscope of scrutiny," 

and these again find many parallels in Byron’s prose 
prologue. It may be too early to detect in this volume 
signs of the sensitiveness to criticism which afterwards 
became almost a disease to Tennyson, but as in Byron’s 
case, so in this, some characteristics of the future man 
may be traced back to boyish pages ; where also we shall 
probably discover the first faint signs of genius. They 
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will be very fiiinc, however, the “Hours of Idleness,” 
though not a precocious production, gave greatei promise 
of poetic power, and secured a propoitionate share of 
cnticism 

“ A good poet’s made as well as born ” N e\t to the in- 
fluence of the “Hours of Idleness,” this will probably be the 
strongest impression felt by an admiiei of Tennyson who 
reads for the first time “ Poems by Two Brothers ” That 
the poet IS “ bom ” in Cicero’s sense or Ben Jonson’s could 
scarcely be conjectured fiom the first collection of the verses 
of Alfred Tennyson Such a fact would have to be learnt 
from his later productions Heie we have perhaps the 
most unpoetical expeiiments in poetiy that were ever 
gathered together in such quantity and proceeding from 
authors of such subsequent repute One of the most 
striking features of “Timbuctoo,” “The Lover’s Tale,” 
and the volume of 1S30, is the enormous advance m poetic 
power which is displayed by each of them, an advance 
quite out of proportion to the inteival of time that had 
elapsed since Tennyson contributed his shaie to the 
volume of 1827 Certainly “Timbuctoo” and “The 
Lover’s Tale” are blank verse, which may account for 
something, and there is not any blank verse m “ Poems 
by Two Brothers” In nearly all the pieces the young 
artists have to contend with rhyme ’ 

Yet, and this is another interesting feature of the 
volume we aie now considering, an attentive eye and ear 
may discover the piototype or detect the musical germ of 
many a later masterpiece We have the first of the 
Lilians and Adelines and Madelines in “Did not thy 
roseate lips outvie , ” and rt may be as well to men- 
tion here that these poitiaits of women seem to have been 
suggested, at least in part, not only by such sketches as 

1 To uiit»\ei> good blank verse IS of course the highest achievement in 
this kind but in bKnk verse something less than very good a beginner may 
often dibpUy poetic powers thit mubt be bupprcbbcd in rhyming verse 
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Byion’s “ Marion,” but also by vaiious other writers, 
among’ whom would be Hoiace and Skelton. 

Most important, howevei, and profoundly interesting, . 
and not to be found m Byion’s volume, is the first indica- 
tion of that minute and emotional description of natural 
scenery, some of it near home,* which chaims us in “ Ma- 
nana" and “The Dying Swan” — 

** Damp ind dank 

Hang the thick willows on the ieed> bank , 

Kcneath, the gurgling eddies slowly creep 
Blackened by ibliagc, and the glutting w avc 
1 hnt saps eternally the cold grey steep, * 

and in many poems, such as “ The Dell of E ,” we 

meet with sketches so famous and familiar in after 
pages - 

Hi^h hills on either side to heaven upsprung, 

Y clad with groves of undulating pine> 

Upon whose heads the hoary vapours hung, 

And far, far off the heights were seen to shine 
In clear relief against the sapphue bk> - 

In “Persia” theie is preluding of “Tiinbuctoo,” “The 
Hespeiides,” and “ The Lotos Eaters ” It is in such frag- 
ments as these that we may get a first glimpse of Tenny- 
son But what some of us may perhaps look foi, w e shall 
not find, an eaily indication of the mystic side of Tenny- 
son’s being , his affinities with othei existences and other 
worlds than ours. In “Memory” there is 1 egret for the 
past — 

** Alemory, why deceive me 
By thy visions blest, ’ 

but they aie not the visions of “Tears, Idle Tears,” “The 
Two Voices,” “In Memoiiam,” “Fai, fai away,” “The 
Ancient Sage,” and yet other poems of later years. 

There is much evidence, however, of deep seriousness 


^ In Memoriam, K\ix 
4 “ Dying Swan,” ‘‘CLnone, “LotOb Eaters, * 
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and early earnest religion. Indeed the pievailing tone of 
verse is thoughtful, not with the thoughtfulness of a boy, 
but with the \\ isdom of manhood oi the melancholy of 
age But this no doubt is paitly due to the influence of 
Byion ; and when the young poets bemoan “the vices of 
life, ’ or look back on then past with disappointment or 
with fond regiet, as the case may be, they can point to 
such lines as the following in the “ Houis of Idleness . ” 

“ 1 loved, but those 1 loved are gone , 

Hadfnendb — myear^ fiieuds are fled 

“ Weary of love, of lift, de\ cur’d with hplten, 

I rtbt, a perfect not nineteen ** 

Byion IS the chief inspiration of “Poems by Two 
Biotheis ; ” hut many otbei poets lend stiay notes ; such 
are Moore, whom all hojs love , and romantic Scott, and 
Pope, who, stiange as it may seem, is often the boy’s 
poet ; and to these some contempoiary teisifieis may be 
added. Theie is also much lansackmg of the classics ; 
indeed, liteiary mateiials aie biought fiom many and 
strange lands, and the range of leading displayed m 
“Poems by Two Brotheis” is pci haps greatei than that 
which is discoveied by the simiUi but more powerful 
volume, the “Houis of Idleness,” of twenty yeais befoie 


“TlMBUCroO,” 1829. 

Though not included in Tennyson’s collected works, 
“Timbuctoo” will always be associated with the poet’s 
name and fame. It is very often regaided as nothing 
more than a specimen of “ prize poetry ; ” and the date 
assigned is 1829. But Tennyson was not the man to 
w'lite poetry to order withm a limited space of time;' 


1 Sec “ Ode op the Death of ;hc Duke of Wellington 
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and when first advised to compete for the Chancellor’s 
medal he is said to have demurred. At the request of his 
father, however, he yielded; but he had bethought him of 
an earlier poem in blank verse, “The Battle of Arma- 
geddon ; ” this, re-cast, might serve the purpose. One 
line from “The Lover’s Tale” — “A center’d’ glory-circled 
memory,” and three good ones from the “ Ode to 
Memory,” lent their aid to the venture. It has already 
been noticed that “Persia,” in “Poems by Two Brothers,” 
may be regarded as the herald of “ Timbuctoo.” 

In the “ Cambridge Chronicle and Journal ” of June I2, 
1 829, the award was made known as follows : 

“ On Saturday last the Chancellor’s gold medal for the 
best English poem by a resident undergraduate was 
adjudged to Alfred Tennyson, of Trinity College.” 

The poem was printed in “ Prolusiones Academicae ” of 
1829, reprinted with Hallam’s “Timbuctoo,” in 1834, 
again reprinted with the change of one word* in 1859 
in a volume of Cambridge prize poems, and it is now 
included in the recent edition of “ Poems by Two Bro- 
thers,” 1893. 

The subject of Timbuctoo is well set forth in the fol- 
lowing passage from Hallam’s poem : 

" Not all youthful joy has past away . • i 
A City stands 

Which yet no mortal guest hath ever found. 

Thou fairy city ... 1 would not wish thee found I 

Perchance thou art too piwe ... a splendour in the wild." 

Tennyson rebuilds to music thfe splendid city of a 
dream. Musing on the past when Atalantis was “A 
center'd gloiy-circled memory” and Eldorado a paradise 
to which “ men clung with yearning hope,” he exclaims, 

" Wide Afric, doth thy sun * 

Lighten, thy hills enfold a city as fair ? ” 

Suddenly a seraph stands by his side, and his eyes are 

1 *' Cfifors of pyramids ’* was substituted for **/eais " of pyramids. 
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opened to behold “ within the Sopth ” the “ crystal pile ” 
of Timbuctoo. The seraph then explains his mission, to 
“play about man’s heart a thousand ways,” and make 
him feel and know mysteries of loveliness, things higher 
than he can see ; yet, he continues, “ The time is well 
nigh come When I must render up ... to keen Dis- 
covery " this glorious city, my latest throne. That might 
well be the poet’s mournful conclusion, for, as Shelley 
says, “ Those cruel twins, error and truth,” have “ left us 
nothing to believe in worth The pains of putting into 
learned rhyme.” 

Arthur Hallam writing to Mr. Gladstone, September 
14, 1829, said of Tennyson’s “ Timbuctoo,” “ The splendid 
imaginative power that pervades it will be seen through 
all hindrances. I consider Tennyson as promising fair to 
be the greatest poet of our generation, perhaps of our 
century.” A remarkable piece of criticism truly, especially 
for a young man of eighteen. 

One of the finest passages in the poem is the brilliant 
simile beginning 

“ Like dusky worms whick house 
Beneath unshaken waters* but at once 
Upon some carth>awakening day of spring 
Do pass from gloom to glory, and aloft 
Winnow the purple, bearii^ on both sides 
Double display of star-lit wings, which burn 
Fan-like and hbred with intensest bloom, 

Cven so my thoughts, erewhile so low, now felt 
Unutterable buoyancy and strength 
To bear them up^vard through the trackless fields 
Of undefined existence far and free." 

Moreover, in the last four lines we have the first expres- 
sion of Tennyson’s tendency to a kind of trance involving 
a loss of personality, which however, seemed “ no ex- 
tinction, but the only true life.” Tennyson describes the 
phenomenon to Mr. Knowles in these words ; “ Some- 
times, as I sit here alone in this great room, I get carried 
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away out of sense and body, and rapt into mere exis- 
tence.”^ As we have seen, no reference to this subject 
could be found in “ Poems by Two Brothers,” but it is 
here, and in other lines of “ Timbuctoo,” so early as 1829; 
and it is present in nearly all tlie longer poems to follow, 
its fullest expression beingfound in poems cxxii.and xcv.of 
“ In Memoriam.” One aspect of this “ moving about in 
worlds not realized” is fully dealt within the commentary 
on “Tears, idle Tears,” “ 

Milton, Keats, Shelley, and Wordsworth all enter into 
the composition of “ Timbuctoo ; ” but Shelley is the most 
important vitalizing force ; the fertility of imagination, the 
rapid movement of the verse and the splendid imagery 
are especially his. Still, the poem is due to Tennyson, 
and besides being excellent work it is the source to 
which we trace back the streams of greater excellencies 
that flow through the “ Idylls of the King,” “ The Prin- 
cess,” “ Lucretius,” and most of the other works in blank 
verse. This Tennysonian close, for example, unless a 
little too imaginative, will suggest Dora : 

** And the moon 

Had fallen from the night, and all'was dark : 

Here is a cadence that will be heard in “ Ldtretius,” 

And thick night 

Came down upon my eyelids, and I fell.** 

And this Miltonic trick of verse is often overdone by 
Tennyson ; 

** As when in some great city where the walls 
Shake, and the streets with gha.stly faces thronged. . . 

The word “shake,” owing to the pause immediately 
following, takes to itself about half the collective weight 
of accent in the whole line. Then, as might be inferred 
from the rapid movement of the verse indicated above, 

1 '* Nineteenth Century," January, 1893. ’ Chapter VII„ Appendix. 
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the lines often run without a break into one another 
until with the aid of the pause a medial line structure is 
effected within the terminal, and becomes a dominant 
measure of greater complexity and greater beauty.^ It is 
the manner of young poets under less enlightened con- 
ditions to measure line and thought or limb of thought 
with the same instrument of measurement, and thus un- 
consciously they avoid much of the trouble of blank verse 
making. But then, of course, the lines they turn out are all, 
or most of them, end-stopt and monotonous, like many of 
the early lines of Shakespeare. Not in this respect only, 
but in a multitude of others, Tennyson (and this is true of 
Browning and Swinburne, and Matthew Arnold and most 
other modern poets) seems to have overleapt the period 
of mere experiment or tentative practice in blank verse ; 
and these remarks apply equally to another long poem in 
the same metre, “ The Lover’s Tale,” which was written 
about this time. 


“The Lover’s Tale,” 1827-8. 

This poem, written, as Tennyson tells us, in his 
nineteenth year, i.e., between August 6th, 1827, and 
August 6th, 1828, and, therefore, before the poet went 
to Cambridge, was not given to the public until 1879, 
when it appeared, with “The Golden Supper” as Part 
IV., in a volume of ninety-five pages. Originally it 
had been printed as the last poeni in the volume of 

1 Other characteristics of the verse are an abundance of slurred syllables ; 
these also quicken the movement ; aud there are ** feminine endings/* which 
add to its variety. This subject is treated more fully in the first Appendix 
to Chapter III.' The '*did** tense (Chapter III., Appendix ii., p. 107) 
occurs frequently; the word **rapt" is used tmce ; so is our famous 
“ distinct,’* Many phrases appear, which are employed after’wards, such as* 
the “ wild unre.bt " of “ In Memoriam.” 
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1833, but was withdrawn, perhaps, as being too long for 
the volume, or more probably, because its author was 
frightened by recent adverse criticism, and regarded the 
poem as imperfect. Nevertheless, a title-page being 
added, it was published as a small volume of sixty pages, 
but was immediately suppressed. Of the few copies that 
had been presented to friends all were recalled except 
one, now preserved in the Rowfant Library. It was from 
this copy that the poem was pirated about the year 1868, 
and in consequence Tennyson determined to include it 
with a brief third part, and the Sequel, in “The Holy 
Grail” volume of 1869. But again the poem was with- 
drawn, only the Sequel being printed. This is known as 
“ The Golden Supper.” 

If “The Lover^s Tale” in its present form was written 
before Tennyson entered Trinity College, and within a 
year of the 1S26-7 volume, it is a most remarkable work, 
especially when we understand that the author contem- 
plated omissions and amendments, and that it was marred 
by the many misprints of the compositor (see Prefatory 
note). It is more remarkable than “ Timbuctoo ” of 1829, 
more remarkable than most of the contents of the 1830 or 
1833 volumes as originally published, and only less remark- 
able than Browning’s first poem. By a curious coincidence 
Browning’s “ Pauline ” was published in 1833, the year in 
which “ The Lover’s Tale ” was printed. And if we admit, 
what is only reasonable, that Tennyson’s poem was under 
revision up to the time of its appearance in print, we shall 
be able to compare between the two young poets, who for 
more than half a century were to be rivals in such a rich 
renown. Browning was twenty-one on May 7th, 1833, and 
Tennyson was twenty-four on August 6th of the same year. 
Viewed in the light of these dates, “ Pauline ” has a still 
greater advantage over “ The Lover’s Tale ; ” for, as we 
venture to think, when viewed in any other light it appears 
to be a greater poem, and a poem of more certain promise. 
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Another striking coincidence between the two poems is 
the influence of Shelley in each. Line for line, there is 
not in all literature a wealthier storehouse of imagery, 
imagination, and passion than Shelley’s “ Epipsychidion.” 
From this especially, but also from his writings generally, 
both poets have derived much inspiration and much 
material. 

The characteristics of “ The Lover’s Tale ” will reveal 
themselves to all who read it together with its sequel, “The 
Golden Supper,” which appeared as an independent poem 
in “ The Holy Grail” volume of 1869. Parts 1 . to III. which 
form the early poem have a certain charm in the very 
exuberance, freshness, and swiftness of youth ; sometimes 
an overwrought fancy as of the later Elizabethans checks 
the impetuous imagination of Shelley ; or again the stream 
of story is lost amid a wild luxuriance of imagery 

Of eglantines, a place of bunal 
Far lovelier than its cradle.** 

The rush of the verse seems to save the poet from some 
of the weaknesses that appear in most of his early work ; 
but such a figure as the following : 

“ 'vn’rwstfi'iiftsiJiiVtriiige’rfh.Ts'a ruSty’jcey 
Turned in a lock,** 

would have been excluded ftom his well-considered early 
work. In “The Golden Supper” all faults disappear; 
we may miss some of the freshness of youth, but we 
enjoy the excellence of art. 




CHAPTER III. 


“POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL, iSjO , OR, 
JUVENILIA” 

“To THE Queen.” 

These dedicatoiy stanzas weie first published m iSji, 
the year m ^^lllch Tennyson was presented as poet 
laureate at the Queen’s levee m Buckingham Palace. 
They were then one more m numbei, foi the following 
was omitted in subsequent editions 

** She brought a \*ist design to piss 
When Lurope and the scatter d ends 
Of our ficrt.e world did meet as fi lends 
And brelhien, in herh’Uls of glass 

The stanza has defects, the e\ploli\e “did meet,” for 
example. In othei lespects it is below the standard of 
the rest And if we may trust the impiessions of Cailyle, 
the exhibition of 1851 was not notable enough to be 
singled out from the e\ ents of the reign Of the exhibi- 
tion of 1862 Tennyson wrote lalei, “The woild-compel- 
ling plan was thine,” and this time the credit of the vast 
design is tiansfeiied to the Prince Consort Almost 
e\ery line of the oiigmal dedication has been altered; 
the fiist two woids, “Rereicd Victoria,’ fully attest the 
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enormous \alue of even the slightest changes made by 
Tennyson in the indefatigable mdustiy of his genius 
One othei emendation may be noticed 

A.nd if >our grc*itness *md the care 
That yokes with splendour yield you tune 
To seek in this your L'lureate s rhyme, 

For aught of good that can bu there 

This earlier reading of the thud stanza points to a time 
when the poet wore the wreath uneasilj And m the 
original MS it nas preceded by anothui fioin which we 
receive the same impiession 

* or should 1 dare to flatter state 
Nor such a 1 ly \^ould you receive 
Weie I to sb'ipe it, who believe 
Yom nature true as you arc ^leit 

In i88g this MS uas sold foi ClP It contained the 
well known footnote addiessed to thepublishei (Moxon), 
put of which tan as follows — “Ought not all the yous 
and tho y outs and the Atrs to be in capitals’* To the 
poem in its picsent peifection, a lefeience will be found 
ou-p 47 


“Poems, Chiefly L\ricai, 1830, ok, Juvi MiLit ’ 

In 1830 Tennyson came before the public with “ Poems, 
Chiefly Ljiical,*a small \olume of 154 pages, and contain- 
ing 53 shoit poems This was succeeded m 1833 b> another 
volume of about the same size, containing 30 poems, 
mostl) short ones 

h\ery educated Englishman is familiar with the names 
of most of the poems that appeared in these first v olumes , 
but unless he happens to possess the books as oiigmally 
published, he w ill foim a veiy false estimate of 1 ennj son’s 
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earliei poetic achie\ ements Taking the two volumes 
togethei, It will piobably be no evaggeiation to say that 
their value as compaied with the value of the poems that 
represent them in recent editions is not moie than one 
thud For the presence, in the two eailj books, of 
poems afteiwaids lejected, loweis then value by about 
one of the thuds,' and the othei thud of deducted value 
IS accounted foi bv leadings since coriected This fact 
should be borne caiefully m mind bj eveij. student of 
Tennyson, namel), that the two groups of poems in 
modem copies headed “Juvenilia" - and “The Lady of 
Shalott and other Poems,’ aie fai fiom being lepiesenta- 
tive of the poet’s handiwoik at the peiiods to which they 
respectively lefer 

Further, the volume of 1842, in which many of the 
pieces compused within the two groups just mentioned 
appealed in a levised foim, contains a notice concerning 
the four poems “ You ask me why,” “ Of old sat Fieedom,” 
“Love thou thy land,’ and “The Goose this notice is 
to the effect that these added pieces were vviitten, with 
one evception, in 1S33 , but again vve must lemembei 
that as they did not appeal in punt until 1842, they also 
received the benefit of the poets matin ei pains * 

Since, therefoie, these two gioups aie coriected up to 
1S42, and jet the one gioup is still called “Juvenilia,” 
and since both gioups aie piacticallj legaided as repre 
sentmg the volumes of 1830 and 1833 1 espectively, we 
seem to have befoie us a double task , the first to treat 
the “Juvenilia” and “The Lady of Shalott” poems as 

1 K poet s genius at an\ gi\ cn time i» measured almost as much by what 
he rejects as by what he retains 

3 A title adopted by Byron for one of his early poetic ventures It maj 
also be noticed that the ‘ Juvenilia contains poems that did not appear m 
the\olume of 1830 and in ' The Lady of Shalott group are some poems 
not published till 1642 

8 These remarks applj aKo to '*The Two Voices, which, although first 
published in 1842, was origin illy dated 1833 
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they originally appealed , the second to deal with them 
m their improved foims as poems published not earlier 
than 184:^. Or peihaps it may be possible to adopt the 
middle comse of examining each version of a poem as we 
review the gioups seiiatim, taking also a passing glance 
at the rejected poems 

The equity of some such couise will appeal fiom many 
consideiations For example, m editions of twenty years 
back, we find “The Lady of Shalott” poems m then 
amended foim described as “Poems published in 1832" 
That description is now wisely omitted , then why should 
not the title “Juvenilia” he omitted also? Further, the 
other title, “ The Lady of Shalott and othei poems,” is a 
little misleading for it has a tendency to cany the reader 
back to 1833 

This chaptei would therefoie be headed moie exactly 
“The Poems of 1830, togethei with such of these poems 
as weie published in an impioved foim in 1842 ” 

Why the title of the volume published in 1830 should 
have been “Poems, chiefly Lyiical” does not appear 
from Its contents, foi strictly speaking, all aie Ijiical, 
moie or less Possibly the poet had m his mind the 
early volume of Woidswoith and Colei idge, the cele- 
biated “Lyrical Ballads” of 1798, especially when we 
remembei that Aithur Hallam was to have been joint 
Cbntnbutor with Tennyson Oi the poet may have in- 
tended to imply that “The Lover’s Tale” and many 
other long pieces were in hand, or some of these vveie 
originally to have been inserted, such as the “Un- 
published Diama written very early,” a choius from which 
is included in the volume Or again, we may interpret 
the title by citing Tennyson’s remaik to Mr Knowles, “ 1 
soon found that if I meant to make any mark at all, it 
must be by shoitness, for all the men befoie me had been 
so diffuse, and all the big things had been done " 
“ Timbuctoo,’ a faiily long poem, had been foiced, as we 
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may say, into print, and “The Lotet’s Tale,” though 
actually included at the end of the \olume of 1833, was 
withdrawn befoie the book was published Such, appa 
lentl), was the poet’s determination to publish only shoit 
poems, and “ to get the workmanship as perfect as 
possible ” * 

And for so young a man, the w 01 kmanship of this and 
the succeeding volume is vety fine indeed It would not 
be easy to name a poet who wiote better verse at such an 
eaily age The well known lemaik of Coleridge in 1833, 
“ He has begun to wiite verses without very well under- 
standing what metie is” admits of onl> a paitial explana- 
tion Colciidge tells us that he “had not lead all the 
poems noi did Tennjson accept the elder poet’s advice 
“to vviite foi the next two or thiee yeais in none but one 
or two well known and sliictlj defined melies” Possibly, 
as will be seen furthei on, some explanation w ill be found 
in the fact that the ) oiing pool often lefused to write m 
metie at all. 

On the other hand, if Colciidge had complained that 
Tennyson’s eaily poetiy was fan enough m foim but 
wsmt!sg AV Jitw'.xf, he Avad Rsiired the neatioess sS 
poetic impulse as compaied with expeiimental woid 
painting and wealth of amassed matciial, and that many 
of the expeiiments vveie of a pueiile, or tiifling, 01 effemi 
nate, or dilettante kind , if he had noticed fuithci that 
the relation between foiin and thought was inoiganic, like 
that of clothes to bod) , not organic like that of body to 
soul — ^had he quoted a line from “Three Sonnets to a 
Coquette,” 

The form the foim alone is eloquent, 

we might have understood him better ; foi many poets of 
the same age have been more poetical, have put moie 
spiiit into the foim of then poetiy , tlieie is too much — 


i Remark to Mr Knoivlci *’l^inctecnth Centni), Januaryi 8 
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far too much — of the cunning phrase-maker, and too little 
of the singer in the first volume. 

How dififeient it might be, will appear from these lines 
of Byron : 

As on the beach the wares at last aie bioke, 

Thus to theii e\treme verge the passions biought 
Dash into Poetry, which but passion, 

I Or at least vias so ere ic giew a fashion.” 

Most of the poetry in this, and much in the succeeding 
volume, is “ a fashion.’’ That is the gravest fault we can 
find with it. But this fault is not without a redeeming 
charm ; and how often ha%'e we wished that the early 
passionate utterance of Shakespeare, Byron, Shelley, 
might have clothed its strength with more be.iuty. 

The following, in the order of their impoitance, are 
some of the special featires presented by the fifty-three 
poems of the volume of 1830. 

(a.) The extraordinary tiuqnaliiy of the pi.\e<:, some of 
which ate weaker than any in “Poems by Two Brothers,” 
while a few display a sli iking originality and a poetic faculty 
and chatm considci.ibly in advance of “Timbuctoo” and 
“ The. Tsv'teds Twle.” Uvetyjahhes to t,he s.?mm. poem, r.g 
“ The Ode to Memory,” will also be noticed. 

(d.) Two poems will be remembered as most fully re- 
presenting this new charm so suddenly and unexpectedly 
introduced into poetic art — “ Mariana ” and “ The Dying 
Swan.” Of each of these the germs may be found in the 
quotations from “Poems by Two Brotheis” on p. 59. 
The lines in “ Mariana,” 

“ A sluice with blacken'd w aters slept, 

And o’er it many, round and small 
The cluster'd mansh-mosses crept, ...” 

may be compared with the first quotation, “ Damp and 
dank,” etc., and with the second, “ High hills on either 
side,” etc., the following lines from “The Dying Swan” : 
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Some blue pe tk't in the dist'incc rose, 

And uhite against the cold white sk^, 

Shone out then ci owning snows 

These two poems aie the most oiigmal and the most 
delightful pieces m the lolume. Next to them “ Oiiana’ 
might be mentioned as possessing a little of their chaim, 
and next to “ Oiiana,” “ Claiibcl ” 

Having looked into the poems to discovei the souice of 
this chaim, we seem to find it in anew, often minute, and 
always emotional dcsciiption of natuie , the emotion being 
lent paitly by the earnest poet, paitlj bj some individual 
animate object, geneiall> a human being, which is placed 
m a pathetic situation and made to impress its pathos 
on all Its suiioundmgs , whether the scene is sketched 
fiist, oi the individual, the lesult is the same , natiiie is 
inteifused with the animate emotion This will be more 
fully explained in the sepaiate notice of each poem In 
“ Claribel,” foi example, the emotion expiessed in the fiist 
line impiegnates the whole We may iccognize the same 
effect in the fiist line of Giaj s Elegy 
(e) Thisis the pictoiial element, chief!) But along with 
it and as part of it, we heai a new music of v ei se, made 
of a blending of all past beauty of sound m song, and like 
the othei element taking witcheiy fioin the human 
emotion. The impiession of originality which we receive 
from these two elements in Tennyson is due fiist, of 
couise, to the poet himself, in his earnest i elation to his 
woik, as explained in the note on “ Claiibel,” '■ but also to 
careful workmanship and a close attention to the best 
models and materials of foimer artists In his most 
effective woik, gems of foimei poets, sometimes re-cut oi 
re-pohshed, will almost ceitamly be found set cunningly 
amongst his own.® It may be added that among Tenny- 
son’s forerunnei s, the poet who has most nearly succeeded 
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- See also p 96 
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m producing this kind of poetiy is Coleridge , aftei him, 
Keats may be mentioned 

Theie is yet another new music of poetiy m this volume, 
chiefly in blank leise, the mam fcatuie of which is its 
ai rangement, body of sound, and moi ement , it may be 
heaid m the thiee lines quoted from “ The Dting Siian,’^ ‘ 
or in blank verse in the opening lines of “The Sea 
Fames,” and in such lines as the following in “The 
Mystic ” 

* Four faced to four comer* of the si > 

For the tuo first \v<*re not but only seemed 
One shadow in the midst of a great ll^ht 

The last line is the ancestoi of many hundieds in poems 
to come " 

‘And the new sun rose bunging the new jear ^ 

This new verse is often weighty with finely modulated 
towel sound, the nearest thing to it in eailier liteiature 
being the “ Hypeiion” of Keats 

{cl) The numbei of i>oetns it i egular in inelie,o\ having 
no metie at all , foimless poems, such as most of the 
sketches of women — in fact, a laige piopoition of the 
pieces in the volume 

These formless poems aie most of them novel, and thej^ 
are not often imitated in after yeais There aie but three 
oi four even m the volume that follow s so closely on this, 
and there aie none in the volume of 1842 They are not 
formless, how ever, quite m the sense m which most of the 
writings of Maepherson, Tupper, and Whitman are form- 
less They possess such symmetrical elements as feet, 
lines, and usually ihymes But while one type of foot is 
mostly preserved thioughout, the sequence of the rhymes, 
and the length and the sequence of the lines are not re- 
ducible to rule. 

1 p 73 

- Ihe chief peculiarity iv in the last two feet, they aie fist Pyrrhic 
second Sponda c 

L‘=i'>t line in the " Idylls of the King 
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Tins mciease of often t’lieitcns not to adoin 

but to destto) the element of unifoimitj , and ne aic 
sensible that the poet is seeming foi himself an unfaii 
adtanta^e (See the fiist Vppendiv. to this Chaptci ) 

(t ) Influcnii of the poetic ;past — Minoi contempoiaiy 
poets aie not so fiequently piesent in this nei\ \cise Of 
the past, Bjion has ceased to be a potent influence , 
Shelley is less a powei oiei the poet than he was m 
“Timbuctoo” and “The Lotei s Tale,” but he is well 
repiesented, especiillj by inatenal fiom “The Witch of 
Atlas ” Keats appeals , and he mil be moie cleaily lecog 
ni/able in the next tiio \olumes Milton, \\ 01 dsw 01 th, 
Coleiidge and Shahcspcaie aie met with heic and thcie 
but to complete the list of poets, Latin and Gieek as well, 
whose echoes blend delightfiilly nith this new music, 
would be impossible And Tennyson dunks of othei 
wateis than those thatflow fiom the famili ii llippocicnc , 
to take one example fiom the beginning of the volume , 
the epithet “ciimson thieaded ’ attached to “lips” in 
“ Lilian” may be denied fiom “Ihe Sont, of Solomon,” 
iv 3, “ Thy lips aie like a ihiead of scailct ’ 

(/ ) Next to this caieful hoaiding and use of the liteiaiy 
treasuies of the past — and it will be still moie noticeable 
in subsequent lolumes — ^ive may mention the stoimg up 
of poetic mateiials, studious n itiiie painting, woid- 
painling, phiase making, claboiation of poetic diction 
of all kinds '■ No poet eiei amassed and piepaicd his 
materials so extensuely, caiefully, and systematically as 
Tennyson ’ It should suiely be the despaii of all who 

1 Compound adjectives, poetic dctnl often repeated excesses ns of ed 
final (probably caught from Keats), pet words pcrliaps 'irch'iic-- " light and 
shadow, mari&h, ’ and the like 

S And no poet exhibits the fact so patently Perh'ips one illu'.tr'ition se 
lected from a large number may serve to make this clear Ihe word ivy- 
tod of doubtrul grace but employed by Spenser and Coleridge, was dis- 
missed (p iso) from ‘ Ihe MtUci s Uiu,,htcr of 1833 and reappeared 
* Balm and B dan of 1885 
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come after. Also there is abandant experiment in metre 
and numberless other poetical devices ; the most striking 
attempt being the many formless poems of which men- 
tion is made on p. 74. Apart from this, thought is often 
exquisitely adjusted to form, mood to imagery and music ; 
the natural world to its human habitants. 

{ff.) Tlis Effect of the Impulses of the Day, and of new 
surroundings, especially Cambridge life, on the poet’s 
habits of thought. This is illustrated by such poems as 
“The Mystic,” “A Sonnet," “The Supposed Confessions of 

a Second-rate Sensitive Mind,” “To ” “The How and 

the Why,” and by one or two patriotic poems ; for example, 
“ The English War-Song,” and the “ National Song.” 

(/j.) A Tendency to draw Characters or Humours, 
and sometimes to endue them with a portion of his own 
individuality. 

(/.) Restricted Views 0/ Art. See especially “The Poet.” 
(y'.) A Subtler Use 0/ the Classics. This is touched 
upon in (e). 

The above list of special features of the volume which 
inaugurates Tennyson’s remarkable career does not aim at 
being exhaustive. Many other poems might have been 
selected as giving some evidence of a new power or beauty 
in poetry, such as “ The Ode to Memory,” “ Recollections 
of the Arabian Nights,” “The Sea-Fairies,” “ The Poet,” 
“The Sleeping Beauty”: and the sometimes laboured, 
often musical, but always artificial sketches of women form 
a novel and pleasing group. Further, we are left with a 
general impression of fine imagination allied to sobriety of 
thought, of sympathy with nature, a marvellous powerof de- 
picting and idealizing natural objects, a refined devotion to 
truth as well as to beauty, and a musical inventiveness and 
charm that subdues all those other elements unto itself. 

The poems will now be considered seriatim. As ex- 
plained in the Preface, the numbers in brackets give the 
page of the one- volume edition. 
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(3) “ Cl \RlPCt ” by its title illustrates Tennyson’s pie 
feience for fine sounding literaiy names that contain some 
remote allusion Thus he adds to the beauty of his work 
Often the poem 01 scene comes fiist, and the name 
second, as in the case of “ Fatima ” “ Claribel ” has been 
made poetical by Spenser (“Faeiie Queene,” II i\ ) and 
Shakespeaie (“ Tempest”), though \ie need not always 
seek to identify Tennj son’s name titles 

In this poem ne find a cmious compound woid “low 
lieth ” , also it is mtciesting to note that the following 
single words in the original edition, “loseleaies,” “oak 
tree,” “ thicUeai ed,” “cleaivoiced,” aie now wntten as 
compounds , this means that the artist is anxious to adopt 
every possible deuce whereb) a given niimbei of woids 
shall produce the most striking effect Here also are 
favourite words and expressions, “ambrosial,” “thick 
leaved,” “inward,” “athwait,” “slumbious,” “runnels,” 
“ hollow The “hntwhite” and some of the former 
woids occur m poems suppressed — portions of the second 
“ Manana ” may be instanced Some, such as “ inwaid” 
or “inner,” are very fiequentlj used, “with an inner 
voice,” for example, in “The D>ing Swan ” As implied 
m some of oui former lemaiks, a whole volume might be 
wntten on Tennyson’s collecting, hoaiding, and economiz- 
ing of words, phrases, and images fiom nature , there is 
nothing quite like it in the histoij of any other poet 
We maj now add that to point to this fact is not to 
dispinse Tennjson, m such caieful study of poetical 
mateiial of all kinds we have alieady discoveied not a little 
of the magical beauty of his compositions , but at present 
he has not become expert enough to disguise devices 01 

1 From other poems the list m'i> be mcrcTscd by marish) “ mellow, * 
* round circumstance, U'sc, le\el couiitcrchange, ' poplar, and 
many more Brond based e in the Address to the Queen and the 
Ar^biin Night*-, is the brow! Vised p)i iinicis of Poems by 1 wo 
Brothers then it appears m ‘ Pyramids broad based of ‘ The Gem of 
i8ji In ‘ 1 he Supposed Confessions it i** varied to broad imbased * 
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to conceal effoit In “Clatibel,” for example, the over- 
fanciful compound “ low-lieth ” spoils the effect of the 
other words with a similar archaic ending 

This poem, which is placed fiist in the volume, is m 
many lespects a typical pi eduction, and therefoie must 
receive a propoitionate share of our attention 
Tennyson calls “ Claribel” “ A Melody ” What the poet 
means by the term may be guessed lather than discovered 
Probably he would wish us to reverse the well-known 
expression “ Songs without Woids ” — music, that is to say, 
which IS almost aiticulate, and style his poem “ words 
musically inaiticulate,” or woid-music W hatever intel- 
lectual basis the melody may possess, will be seen in the 
following paragraph But first we may notice the time 
element — eve, noon, midmght — with which we aie so 
familiar in the two “ Mananas ” and kmdied poems , and 
lemember also the constructive principle alieady sug- 
gested of use, culmination, and decline Finally, we may 
characterize “ Claiibel ’ as a beautiful requiem of natuie 
ovei humanity, home m upon us by 

' Some gradual ^htary gun 
1 hat comeb upon the silence and dies off, 

Ab if tlie ebbing air^d but one wave 

Tile poem has alieady been lefeired to in the Introduc- 
tion to the volume of 1830, under the heads of emotional 
desciiption of natuie and emotional music, which blend 
in one new an<f delightful effect of charm Sometimes we 

1 Nature is beldom used in tin's n i} by Tennyson It is so in the sere 
nade in ' 'Maud but that suits the excited Jo^er appiopnate also to the 
lover in ‘ 1 he 1 xlking Oak Cf also* Ihe Brook and the human sym 
pathies of the sea m ‘ Fnoch Aidcn and Sea Dreams I he bentiment 
of “Claribel maj also be compared uith the lullouing st inra omitted fiom 
Gray s Elegy 

** Theie, scatter d oft, the earliest of the >ear 
By hands unseen are abowrs ofvioletb found 
Ihe redhieast loves to build and warble theie 
And little footbtepb lightly print the ground 
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may discover the secret of Tennyson’s charm by observ- 
ing the process of building or reconstruction, as in the 
“ Palace of Art ; ” ' sometimes, but only fn part, by re- 
moving the musical and pictorial elements, and compar- 
ing the residuum with the original. Treated thus “ Cla- 
ribel” would be reduced to some such prose as the 
•following : — “ Caroline is buried near an oak tree, a 
grove, a river, a smaller stream, and something like a 
cave. The spot is marked by a stone overgrown with 
moss.” Or the bare fact might be stated in four words, 
“ The girl is buried.” If we now reverse the process and 
erect on this low foundation the whole fabric of music 
and vision, we shall find the practice delightful and in- 
structive. If next we seek to establish within our minds 
the subtle relations existing first between the spirit and the 
form of the work, and secondly bettveen the architect and 
the building as of creator to his creation, we shall pro- 
bably expect to grasp the chann itself. But there we 
should stop ; for to grasp the charm, could we ever do it, 
would be to destroy the chann ; it would be like taking 
the heart out of a nightingale to get at the secret and 
the source of song. 

Hence the words “in part" which arc employed above. 
This exercise neverthel^s, both analytical and synthe- 
tical, is useful and even necessary to the student and 
the lover of poetry ; and it is the same with all the 
other arts. 

(2) “Nothing will Die.” (3) “All things will 
Die." Many poets have set themselves to balance the 
pros and cons of life ; and according to the later T ennyson, 
the second scale is oftener the lowest ; yet, latest of all, 
he holds them even. There is something like this in 
Milton’s “ L’ Allegro ” and “ II Penseroso ” — the order of 


• This study, especially of emendatious. is very important. 
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the poems in each case being the same, and seeming to 
discover a tendency toward the graver aspects of our 
existence. In Shakespeare the corresponding pieces are 
“ Henry V.” and “ Hamlet.” By-and-by in Tennyson the 
opposing forces meet in one poem, — “ The Two Voices,” 
or “In Memoriam,” or “The Ancient Sage.” Besides 
other poets, Shelley and Barry Cornwall may be recognized 
in “ Nothing will Die,” and Wordsworth in “All things 
■will Die.” 

(3) “Leonine* Elegiacs.” This exercise becomes 
interesting when compared with the experiments in 
quantity on p. 243“ (“Hexameters and Pentameters”). 
Making due allowance for the rhymes, these elegiacs are 
the “ longs and shorts ” of a schoolboy who scarcely 
knows how ill they look in their foreign dress ; and the 
later “ Experiments ” prove that the writer felt how ex- 
ceedingly difficult it was to force the classic metre into 
English, but prove also that if it could be done, he could 
do it. As in “ Claribel ” and the “ Marianas,” a time 
element may be noticed ; but this poem has other affini- 
ties with the first “ Mariana,” as will be mentioned later. 

(3) “Supposed ConfessioRs of a Second-rate 
Sensitive Mind.” Hallam complains that the title has 
“an appearance of quaintness, which has no sufficient 
reason, and seems incorrect.” “ The mood,” he continues, 
“ is rather the clouded season of a strong mind than the 
habitual condition of one feeble and ‘ second-rate.’ ” The 
justice of this remark has been noticed elsewhere (p. 17). 
We here see something of the poet himself in the first 
stage of the religious uncertainty described in “ In Me- 
moriam ” by the words “ Perplext in Faith " (xcvi). 

1 From Leo or Leoninus, canon of the Church of St. Victor, Paris, twelfth 
century, who wrote many such. The end of the line rhymes with the middle. 

^ Complete Works, one vol.‘ 
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" It ma& s pnviUge todottbt. 

If so be that from doubt at length 

Inith may stand forth unmoved of change * 

'* Ay me * I fear 

Alima} not doubt but everywhere 
Some must clasp Idols 

The poem comes of contact nith university life and 
thought, and gu es evidence that Tennyson was beginning 
to share in the new ideas about religion These ideas 
took the form eithei of destructive ciiticism, or of a new 
constiuctive, earnest, and practical Christianity Tenny- 
son adopts something of both 

At present ive have glanced at five poems only , but 
these are enough to show us what will appear moie 
plainly as we pioceed, that much of the poetic mateiial 
employed bears the stamp either of Tennyson or of some 
other poet , that is to say, leading almost any half dozen 
consecutive lines, we are able to say this is Tenny- 
son’s woik, or, this is a modification of some other poet’s 
work 

One or two passages m the “Supposed Confessions” 
are notewoith> The sketch of infancy is remarkable 
chiefly because it gives no hint of antenatal existence 
Inteiesting, on the other^and, is the appearance thus 
early of the following figure 

** As from the storm 
Of ruQQing fires and fluid range 
Of lawless airs, at last stood out 
This excellence and solid form 
Of constant beauty 

The lines descriptive of the dying Iamb have a wonderful 
fulness of detail In sentiment they are something akin 
to the following from Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” Epistle i. 
81-86 

The Iamb thy not dooms to bleed to day, 

Had he thy re-sson, would he skip and play t 
Pleas d to the last, he crops the flow ry food, 

And lichs the hand just rais d to shed his blood. 

G 
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O blindness to the futut^ * kindly giv ni 

That each may fill the circle mark d by heav n 

Being of a consideiable length, the poem presents 
many pecuhaiities of imageiy and diction, one oi two of 
which may be mentioned “An image iiith piofulgent 
blows” appears in “A Fiagment” as “A peifect Idol 
with piofulgent broivs” Theie also will be found “the 
slumbrous summei noon ” of the eleventh line, but in “ A 
Fragment” summeinoon is printed as one woid Tenny- 
son’s characteristic use of the verb “ diaw ” oceuis twice 
in the poem , twice also the word “ hollow ,” which is per- 
haps his special favouiite at this early peiiod, and indeed 
for a long time to come it appears in “ hollow an , ” and 
“hollows of the fnnged hills” The constantly lecuning 
“inward” of “Claribel” and “Manana” is heie also 
" Hating to” and “proof” aie used again m the Sonnet 
to J M K Other examples will be lefened to in sub- 
sequent notes, but a considerable piopoition will be left 
unnoticed This is true in most other instances , and 
sometimes, as m the case of the formei poem, and even of 
such chaiacteiistic compositions as “Recollections of the 
Aiabian Nights ” and “ Eleanore,” the limited space of the 
present volume precludes the intioduction of a subject 
which the readei should ne\ ertheless keep caiefully in view. 

(6) “ The Kraken ” The monster is eithei sea- 
serpent or octopus “ Faintest sunlights flee About his 
shadowy sides” . recurs in “Lucretius” as “How 
the sun delights To glance and shift about her slippery 
sides . . .” The poem IS a kind of sonnet of fifteen lines, 
with the climax at the tenth instead of the eighth. It 
contains some skilful lines, and some that resemble 
Shelley, “The dull weed some huge sea-worm battens 
on.”> 


t ” Prometheus Unbound ’ 
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(6) “ Song.” Here the “ crisp waves ” and the “ ridges ” 
of “ The Supposed Confessions ” re-appear as the “ crisped 
sea ” and the “ ridged sea.” 'The latter — ^the “ enridged 
sea” of “King Lear,” IV. vi. 71 — occurs in “The Sea 
Fairies ;” and it may be compared with the “ridged wolds ” 
of the “ Ode to Memory ; ” while the former becomes 
the “crisped Nile” of “A Fragment,” and after frequent 
employment in poems published and unpublished may 
be seen as “the crisping white” in “The Holy Grail.” 
“ Mellow ” may be noticed ; also the compounds “ down- 
carolling,” “ low-tinkled.” 

(6) “Lilian.” Begins and ends with “ fairy Lilian ; ” 
' rises like a fountain from a small jet of water, towers 
pretty and musical for a moment, then falls back into the 
jet. Here again is “pleasancej” and the compound 
words in proportion to the length of the piece are very 
numerous — ridiculously numerous. It is astonishing that 
such a cunning artist should betray a lack of taste like 
this. The piece is also rather weak. Certainly the com- 
pounds suit the light sketch; but “innocent-arch" and 
“ cunning-simple ” and some others are effeminate. Com- 
pounds are perhaps the most effective of all epithets ; 
they really compress a clause into a word. All good 
poets use them ; young or inferior poets sometimes abuse 
them ; at present they are so treated by Tennyson ; but 
they never were by Milton ; they were by Rossetti, who 
speaks of “ soul-winnowing bands,” and a “ soul-seques- 
tered face.” Shakespeare is first under this head of com- 
pound epithets ; his are so fresh, forcible, appropriate, 
beautiful. In Shelley they are often splendid ; in Keats 
they sometimes resemble Tennyson’s, as in “purple- 
stainM mouth but Keats had a way of his own of 
strengthening and beautifying epithets, small or common 
ones, monosyllables — 

"Where palsy shakes tnd last gray hairs." 
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And wifidtitg mossy wa^ s 
In Jaery lands Jorlom 

ill which examples ate fiom the same poem * The poem 
of Tennyson’s m nhich these double edged adjectnes aie 
seen to best advantage is “ Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights,” but, as befoie noticed, he sometimes yokes 
togethei two independent woids by the meie means of 
the hyphen, and then, instead of seeming his desiied 
effect, he defeats it In this poem “ baby roses” adds to 
\\ eakness and diminishes beauty Similar m the “ Arabian 
Nights" are “citron shadows,” “boat head,” “myirh- 
thickets” Such stienuous stiiving after effect may be 
the chaiacteristic of a school of poets, but is not often 
met with as an isolated case 

(6) “ ISABri ” IS peihaps the best of the poitiaits of 
women, and the poitiait of the best woman Here we 
will notice the sounded dd final, such a maiked character- 
istic of the eailiei woik of Keats and Tennyson 

Were fixed shadows of thy fixed mood 
Revered Isabel, the crown and head 

There aie some half dozen others, and they help to 
spoil the poem They aie gieatly in excess On the 
othei hand, the only example in “Manana” — gnailed — 
IS beautiful Also in “ Isabel ” we seem to discot er a line 
of prose that could scarcely be intentional 

‘ \ clear stream flon ing with a muddy one 

(7) “Mariana” In the volume of 1833 is a lyric 
entitled “ O Love, Love, Love ' ” to which is prefixed 
a quotation fiom Sappho that suggests the source of 
some of the lines, and guides us to classic oiigmals for 
most of the otheis In a later edition the title of the 
poem IS changed to “Fatima,” and a new stanza is added 


1 Ode to a Nightingale 
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which makes mention of a “at\ s eastein toweis” it c , 
waiting foi suniisc), “burning drought,” and a “long 
desert to the south ” Tlris stanra hat mg been added, the 
poem was iead> for a cential human figme, and the 
honoui of the situat on was confeiicd on Fatima Some 
what in the same wav, the background of “Manana” 
may hate been sketched, if onlj mentallj, befoie the 
figure of the foicground was painted m, especially a^ 
Sappho again suggests some of the situations The poet 
peihaps has brooded otei some moated gian„c neat his 
birthplace Fuithei, some of the sceneij with the same 
predominance of detail oter general fcatiiics, has been 
met tvith in “ Poems bj Two Biotheis ’ If he has sought 
a human occupant foi his ideal abode, a ihince line oi 
two in Shakc-peaic supplies the want It has alieady 
been mentioned that in “Leonine 1 Ic^iacs” we hate 
a poem m many lespects like “ Mai lana, but one in 
which etening alone is sketched, all that is wanting 
IS some suitable name foi the mournful lotei who waits 
in vain foi his Rosalind Fuither, as “Manana” sug 
gested (foi reasons to bo given latei) another landscape 
to sketch, so “ Manana vn the South ” piobably lent the 
additional stanza to “ O Lot e, Lot e, Lot e, ’ and demanded 
for It a name 

This paintiii„ of natuie so that etcij detail is made 
subseitient to a human emotion, is to be met with in a 
fragmentarj foi in in many poets from the times of Sappho 
heiself, but Tennyson was the first to elaboiate such 
pictures Obscive how we icad dcsoUtion in eteiyaspect 
of the scene long befoic we leach the desolate figuie — the 
gaiden was neglected, the broken sheds looked sad, the 
grange was lonely Indeed, the lefiam winch introduces 
the human being who is the subject of the composition is 
by far the weakest pait of it, and fiom this point of view 
the poem might hat e been called “ The Moated Grange ” 
rather than “ Mariana ” So the thiee opening stanzas of 
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Gray’s Elegy bespeak the subject In that poem, too, is 
the time element, the daily round Manana was sad at 
evening, midnight, mom , but e\ ening, as m the last 
stanza, and m similar passages by other poets, was the 
saddest of all 

Few changes haie been made m this masterpiece , one 
or two deserve mention The last line but four in the 
last stanza read originally 

"Do>^nsloped ns westering m his bower ' 

a worse line with something of Milton m it In the first 
edition many of the compounds — “ marishmosses ” — w ere 
without the hyphen, some elisions, “up an’ away,” “i’ 
the pane,” have judiciously been altered The metie is 
original and fascinating A few other interesting par- 
ticulars will be reserved until “Manana m the South” 
comes to be considered A note on the use of the poetical 
past indefinite in this poem will be found at the end of 
the Chapter (Appendix II ) 

The portrait of Manana may have been taken fiom 
the “ Isabella” of Keats , or fiom Sappho — 

fJ4if a 

xai n7>]ia<)cc, 

VMC ITOifCt i 
• t/uSi fjatct rarMj) 

or from Henrj son’s “Testament of Ciesseid” 

' On this wjse, weipmg, scho maid hir mone 
Weiping, s''ho woik the nicht fra end to end 

(8) “ To ” This IS another ev idence of the interest 

taken by Tennjson in the new religious energies of the 
day We are reminded of the poem “ To the Rev F D 
Maui ice” The epithet “ cleai -headed” is unfoitunate, 
pel haps the most unfortunate in the volume 


(8) “MvDcriNr” In the foimer poem we had “ lay 
fuiiged,” heie is “ sun fringed , ” heie also “light an^ 
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shadow,’ and a host of otheis, especially fanciful com 
pounds Outwardly the most sinking featuie of the two 
poems IS their abundance of the tucks of diction ahead) 
refeiied to. It is the dcteimination to bebiilliant that 
destrov s the lustie 

(9) “ The Owi ’ has something Shakespearean about 
the fiist p.art.’ The poem e\.hibits Tennyson s fondness 
for animate natuie Heieaftei m “The Swallow Song,” 
“ Maud ’ and “The Thiostle ’ he will lepcat in verse the 
notes of other and sometimes sw eeter birds. 

(9) “ RECOLLFCTIONS 01 THE NIGHTS ” A 

brilliant senes of poetical magic-lantein slides that move 
before us to a music equally biilhant , probably there is 
no mote staking achievement of musical word-painting in 
the language Something of the manner is caught from 
Colendge ; much of the mateiial is Shelley’s ; but the en- 
semble IS ouginal and beautiful 

(ii)“Ode 10 Memory” Anothei chaiacleristic 
poem, though due to many poets m its paits. It has been 
noticed incidentally on pp. 57, 72, 77. Some of the de- 
sciiptive passages would beevcellent if they weie not ovei- 
studied ; they can scarcely be disembarrassed of then own 
effort or of their burden of boriowcd beauty Neverthe- 
less the Ode is thoughtful, well constiuctcd, full of promise, 
and, again, in its entiiet), ouginal 

(13) “Song.” This must be regarded as the worst poetry 
we have yet met with ; the lefiain especially is weak. 

(131 “A Character ’ Five stanzas of Wordsworth’s 
“A Poets Epitaph,” beginning “Physician ait thou,’ aie 


I Song at the end of “ Izivc’s Labour's Loiit. ' 
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most pi obably the groundwork of Tennyson’s " Character.” 
Other suggestions may have been supplied by Shake- 
speare, “ I. Hemy IV,” I. iii. 30-68, where, after the 
fight, Hotspur is pester’d with a popinjay ; and wheie 
Jaques recounts his meeting with the fool (“As You 
Like It,” II vii 12-42) The lattei passage may have 
furnished the expression “ Lack-lustre eye ” Stiikmg 
lesemblances may also be found in the sketch of Achilles 
in “Troilus and Cressida,” Act II , Scene 111., such as 

He doth iel> on none * 

In will peculiar, and in self admission/’ 


which may be compared with. 


‘ \ud stood aloof from other mind> 
In impotence of fancied power , ’ 


or again, 
with 

and again. 


with 


** He that is proud, eats up himself, 
“ Upon himself htmsclf did feed , 


** Possess d he IS with neatness. 

And speaks not to himself but with a pude 
'I hat quarrels at self btealh, * 

And trod on nlk, as if the winds 
Blew his own praises tn his eyes ’ 


The piece, theiefore, may be regaided as an “experi- 
ment , ” and Its manner reminds us of the satiie m “ Sea 
Dreams,” which also seems to have been suggested by 
Shakespeaie 


(13) “Thl Poet.” Of the “Intellectual Allin-all’” 
sketched in the foimer poem we aie told 

** Yet could not all creation pierce 
Be>ond the bottom of his eye ’ 


f Wordsworth, A Poet s Epitaph 
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Such an one would ‘ botanize Upon his mothei s giave,’-’ 
but no blossom theie could fill his heait with thoughts 
too deep for tcais , his “lack lustie dead blue eye’ 
might never penetiate beyond tire soidid fact But the 
Poet, accoidiug to Tennyson, is piinniih a Scci ' And 
again, in “ The Poet s song ’ 

He Mngs of uKat tlio ^ o Id v ill 1 c 
hen the have died -i 

This poem has aheady been icfeiied to It lemains 
to be lepcated hei e that 1 enm son s conception of “ The 
Poet ’ is not exutly aiiistic Tliou,,ht has piccedence 
over emotion, nioiilitv ovci beauty It is iiiiidi the 
sarde m ‘ The Palace of Vit ’ Had he been musician, 
or paintei, 01 both, had he possessed Biounmgs ap 
pieciative fondness foi those aits,’ he might have done 
more justice to the singei as such, and ha\ e claimed foi 
him fiist — 01 demanded of him Inst — the faculty of song 
In other woids, he would have distinguished between the 
emotional beauty of the artist, and the moral 01 intel 
lectual beauty that the gieat aittst shaies with less compie 
hensne souls llie gieatei includes the less , the poet 
must 6e a singer iTist, as was Tennyson Foitunatefy 
his theoiies did not aftect his piactice , Woidsworth was 
less happy with his theory of ovci familial and theicfoie 
“unnatuial” poetic diction To Woidswoith, moicover, 
something is ow ed by this stately poem, and something 
to Milton 

(14) “The PoEl S MI^D” Suggested, it is said, by 
the dispaiagmg lemaiks of some univeisity fiiends It is 
strangely earnest It may be compaicd with the equally 
earnest drought of “ In Memoiiam,” \civ 

1 See especi'dly the second stanza * See pages 42 and 76 

3 Music he uas fond of but not uith an artists fondness Very sig> 
mficant is the remark in * 1 he lorcsiers iliat a Savon has no soul for 
muntc Tenn>«oii was of Normin descent 
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The remarks made upon the preceding poem apply 
also to this protest, which, however, is as youthful in 
aspect as “The Poet” was mature. 

(is) “The Sea Fairies.” This is the first of several 
poems, mostly classical in subject, and often appropriately 
modernized, which give expression to a feeling old-world 
in its first aspect, but soon claimed by a modem humanity. 
e'c vairn ei ^EiXot tae.fjjL'raaf laelf ap)»a n’oVEUjUEf ; “ Let US eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die,” — such are earlier statements 
of this particular feeling : 

** Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport uith Amaryllis 

such is ihe form it assumes in “ Lycidas ; ” and in Tenny- 
son’s next volume we shall find it splendidly developed 
in “The Hesperides” ‘ and “ The Lotos-Eaters:” 

** Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave 

Besides the very oiiginal blank verse at the beginning, a 
lyrical movement equally Tennyson’s own, appears in this 
musical and richly coloured composition. Some of the 
imagery finds resemblances in Shelley : 

** The Nereids under the green sea, 

Their white arms lifted o’er Uieir slreaimng hair. 

With garlands pied, and starry sea'fluwer crowns ” 

Piomethem Uithonnd. 

As to the subject of the poem, a fiist suggestion may be 
found in the following lines : 

ArC^’ of/ Imfv, ireXvaiv* ’Oivre3, 'A^oiiuy, 

xaraTrnrWf ’tva vwvrtpfff or’ axoCmt. 

Odyssey^ XII. 184-5. 


(15) “The Deserted House.” These verses contain 
but little poetry'. They appeal to have been written while 
the poet could still possess his “ early heaven." ■’ 


1 See p If-,. 


* “In Memoriam," xwm. 
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(i 6 ) “ The Dying Sw\n” No poem m the volume 
IS fiee fiom afteclation m respect of diction In “The 
Djing Swan ’ these blemishes aie less frequent than 
usual, but, as it is a well known composition, the> shall 
be mentioned in detail 

“Under loof,” “under sk\,”an “mnei ” voice, “adown,” 

“ took the reed-tops,” “ took the sou' , ’ of these latter tw o 
the piototj pe is the w ell-known passage m “ C) mbehne ’ ' 

DifFodils 

Tha.t come before the swallow d*ires, and teJe 
The winds of March w ith beauty * 

And in hlilton, “ Tool with lavishinent . . ” But such 
uses of the teib “take” aie mostly classical, — “Quaeque 
mihi sola capitui nunc menle t oluptas ” — andTennjson 
may hate being tasting the wateis highei up the stieam 
of song The opening desciiption of the second division 
of the poem has already been noticed as existing m pai t 
in the “Poems by Two Biothers” and elsewheie “ A.t 
Its own wildwill” IS in Woidsw 01 th’b sonnets Noticeable 
albo aie “maiish,” “maiish floweis ” “Joy hidden in 
sorrow” occuis often, from “Poems by Two Biotheis” 
to “The Gai doner’s Daughtei” 

‘ \\ Inch peifect jo> pcrplexL for utterance, 

Stole from hci i tu &oiro^ 

or “In Memoiiam ' 

' In the uiidniost heait of giicf 
Thv pasaioii clasp’s a seciet 

To these may be added “ Afai," “ancai , " “ tumult of 
their acclaim ” may be compaied with “Is wrought with 
tumult of acclaim” (“ In Memoiiam’) The “creeping 
mosses” aie often met with, also “the wave worn hoi ns” — 
the “ horned flood ” of “ In Memoiiam,” and, in a diffcient 
application, the “ hoiiied\alle>b ” of the “ bupposed Con 
fessions of a Second-iate Sensitive Mind ” All the above 
vv ordb or phi ases are used fiequently by the poet, especially 
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at this early period , some, such as “ under,” “ inner,” 
*■ marish,” so often that they become something moie than 
mannensms As a fuilhei remaik on a subject of such 
peculiar inteiest, we may say that they e\ idence — and there 
aie more striking examples in othei poems — the most 
studious collecting of poetical cuiiosities on iccoid Most 
poets make a note of this phiase oi that, and peihaps store 
up choice u 01 ds and images fiom nature , but no poet has 
made such sjstcmatic use of them, oi experimented with 
them so i epcatedly In this poem, shoit as it is, some aie 
employed twice over “took,” foi example We might 
account foi the lepetition of “under” and “maiish,” but 
not of “took ” Tennyson never quite fieed himself fiom 
this foible of woidwoi ship or this fault of lepetition it will 
beappaient to eveiy careful student of the poet On the 
other hand we must remember that our English tongue 
owes not a little of its wealth and powei and beauty to 
these very researches and expeiimcnts 

It IS partly because such mannerisms aie fewer, less 
obvious, and less obtiusne, tliat “The Dying Swan” is a 
notable poem , noi has it undergone much alteiation 
But there is very much more to say The poet’s tieat- 
ment of nature was explained on p 73 , but again there 
IS much to add, and it should not be in the form of ex 
planation Many years ago, when the piesent wiitei had 
read the usual schoolboy’s Latin, Greek, English, and 
French poetiy, he cherished in his memory a fair share 
of poetical surpiises But one day he chanced upon 
a quotation fiom “The Dying Swan” in Chambeis’s 
“Encyclopaedia of English Liteiature,” and among his 
“suipiises ” the emotion of that moment became hence- 
forth perhaps the most memoiable 

The poem is indeed a remaikable one. Together with 
“ Mariana ” it proclaimed the advent of a poet oiiginal. 


I See note on Manoensm, p S4 
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enchanting-, and possibly great. The second section of 
the poem is the finest, as it is also the most characteristic 
piece of poctrj’ in the volume of 1830. 

But the Pre-Raphaelite first section is also very fine ; 
under the spell of the emotion symbolized, its realism 
becomes transfonned into an ideal beauty that transcends 
all reality. Following these, the third section swells in a 
full crescendo, till it closes with a flood of music. 

(16) “A Dirge.” 

“Thou dUdst, a most rare boy, of melancholy.” 

The remainder of the scene from which this line is 
taken (“ Cymbeline,” IV. ii. 208) may have suggested 
Tennyson’s “ Dirge.” “ Thou thy worldly task hast done” ' 
corresponds to “ Now is done thy long day’s work.” 
Other resemblances, especially in the flowers,® may be 
left to the reader. The poem is not very good ; “folds 
thy grave ” is rather a strained expression, and there are 
other weaknesses. Here is “light and shadow” once 
more. The occasional change from trochaic to iambic 
measure is well m.anagcd. 

(17) “Love and Death” is a poem generally ad- 
mired. The sentiment is partly 

** Our weakness somehow shapes the shadow. Time,” 

Princess* 

which, in “ The Mystic,” reads thus : 

*‘One shadow in the nudst of a great light, 

One reflex from eternity on time ; ** 

Which again is Shelley's (“ Adonais ”) : 

** The One remains, the many change and pass ; 

Heaven's light for ever shines, earth's shadows fly ; 


^ Line 260. 

^ " Long purples” (printed as a quotation in ist edition) arc well known 
in “Hamlet." 
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Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radians of eternity, 

Until DcfUh tramples it to fragments." 

The expression “what time,” so much affected by minor 
poets (in imitation of Milton’s anglicised Latin), does not 
occur often in Tennyson ; only — if we remember rightly — 
in “ The Princess,” and in some minor or cancelled poems. 
“ Gathering light ” is “ Colligit ignes ” of the “ Georgies ” 
i. 427 ; the word “ vans,” found also in an inferior sonnet 
of the 1830 volume, is used by Milton and others. 
“ Lustrous ” occurs as a stock word, as do “ sheeny,” 
and “ parted,” and “ eminent.” The poem is built up of 
fifteen lines, linked by rhyme, and having a climax at the 
ninth. 

(17) “The Ballad of Oriana” is effective, but 
weak occasionally. It is a most difficult poem to read 
aloud because of the frequent refrain. It appears to have 
been suggested by other ballads written to memorize the 
death of Helen of Kirkconnel, who threw herself in front 
of her lover, received the bullet aimed at him by a rival, 
and then died in his arms. Tennyson’s version is not so 
simply pathetic as the best of the Helen of Kirkconnel 
ballads ; 

" Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 

And curst the hand that fired the shot, 

Wlien in my arms burd Helen dropt 
And died to succoor me ; ” 

so in Tennyson, “O cursed hand I O cursed blow I” 
And his “ O breaking heart that will not break,” is like 
the fragment in “ Troilus and Cressida : ” 

** O heart, O heavy heart. 

Why sigh'st thou without breaking." 

All nature, as usual, mourns with the mourner; this is 
very well done, and some of the lines are wonderfully 
graphic in their condensation ; 

*' When the long dun wolds are ribVd with snow 
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The high sounding name “Oriana” is not unknown in 
literature. Farquhar uses it for one of his characters in 
“ The Inconstant.” Queen Elizabeth was called Oriana in 
some contemporary madrigals. 

(1 8 ) “Circumstance.” This word, as we have seen,' 
was becoming an object of anxious interest to the poet. 
No wonder that he should have eased his heart by ex- 
panding the terrible abstract term into concrete poetical 
form. The poem has admirers, and is often quoted ; but 
it is noj very remarkable. As to the word itself, it appears 
in “The Mystic” as “wayward vaiy-coloured circum- 
stance,” in the “ Supposed Confessions ” as “ the grief 
of circumstance,” and it will be conspicuous so late as 
the “ Lines to the Duke of Argyle,” — “This ever-chang- 
ing world of circumstance.” The thought has some slight 
affinity with the doctrine of “ Dualisms ” : * 

“ Two children lovelier than Love adown the lea are einglnz, 

As they gambol, lilygarlands ever stringing : 

Both in blosmwhlte (sk) silk are frockdd . . . 

Like, unlike, they sing together 
Side by side, 

Midmay's darling goldenlockdd , 

Summer's tanling diamondeyed.” ^ 

(19) “The Merman— The Mermaid.” Like “The 
Sea Fairies,” these poems are vivid and musical. They 
may be called trifles in the volumes of Tennyson, but 
they would look more than pretty in the pages of a lesser 
poet. They exhibit his accustomed wealth of diction, in 
which they often resemble Shelley and Keats ; and they 
have much witchery of sound. Also they are disfigured by 
some of the blemishes so incident to this volume ; among 
their mannerisms may be noticed the word “ inner.” 

(20) “Adeline,” (21) “Margaret,” (22) “Rosalind,” 

1 See p. 37. The word is similarly used by Keati. 

9 One of the poems of this volume which were not republished* 
a These Hues are printed as above in the first edition. 
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(22) “ Eleanore.” Of these, “ Adeline ” alone belongs to 
the volume of 1830 ; the other three appeared first in 
1833. In “Adeline” we hear echoes of former poets; 
“ Breathing Light (with its capital, to make the more of 
it) against thy face,” occurs more than once in Shelley : 
“ And move like winds of light ” ; * “Nor unhappy, nor at 
rest” may be compared with Scott’s “Were neither 
broken, nor at rest.” This poem has been mentioned on 
p. 54, as furnishing numerous examples of Tennyson’s 
occasional weakness in poetic style. 

(22) “ EleSnore ” recalls Shelley more than a dozen 
times, and many other poets, ancient and modem,* enter 
into its elaborate composition. But in a volume such as the 
present, the subject of parallel passages like that of poetic 
diction must be dealt with incidentally rather than sys- 
tematically ; the reader is to be kept in mind of the 
existence of parallelisms, rather than supplied with an 
exhaustive list of them. Yet nothing is more conducive 
to a thorough knowledge and, finally, an appreciation of 
Tennyson, than attention to these constructive details. 
The same holds good with several other poets, notably 
Milton and Virgil. One resemblance to another poet 
may serve as an example of the rest; “Tresses un- 
confined” occurs in Byron’s “Maid of Athens.” As re- 
gards diction, “ Eleanore ” is almost as rich in picturesque 
words, phrases, and imagery as the “Arabian Nights.” 
And we must bear in mind its date, 1832. 

The poems describing women are generally regarded 
as mere exercises or fancy sketches. But there is little 
doubt that many of them are taken from real life, and 
some at least are a half expression of “ love first learned 
in a lady’s eyes,” of which some poems no longer published 
also seem to give evidence. 


1 "Advnais, 
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(21) “ M VRGARET ” gives us just a little of the “ perfume 
of the cuckoo flower,” which in “The May Queen ’’makes 
the sense faint with its sweetness But in this poem its 
fiagiance is hardly perceptible Here again are “ amber ’ 
and “mellow,” and the lest , and the figme “ sit between 
joy and woe” is a familiar one “Burning biam” and 
some other expressions aie m Shelley 

(22) “Rosalind” was foi a tune withdiawn from pub 
lication As the poem stands it is not without spirit, and 
IS well adapted to the character In the oiigmal a note 
was added, which, like a similar note in “The Palace of 
Art,” enables the poet at once to i eject and to letain a 
portion of his poem 

“Peihaps the following lines may be allowed to stand 
as a sepaiate poem, oiigmally they made part of the 
text, wheie they weie manifestly superfluous ’ 

This note is followed by tliirty thiee lines containing 
much that is interesting “ Full sailed before a vigorous 
wind,” “ full sailed, ’ piobably fiom Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, appeals often , in “Eleanoie,” for example, and 
the "Supposed Confessions" In "The fhincess ” we 
read “That sail’d Full blownbefoie us,” which is a curious 
lariation The lines 

Flesh as theesrl} seasmell blown 
Through viney «rds from inland baj , 

are anothei 1 emmiscence of Continental scenei y , ’ and the 
^passage 

BeCTUs« no shadow on you falls 
Th nk you hearts are tennisballs 
To play »ith wanton Rosalind * 

testifies to the good taste of the poet who withdiew 
the piece Some might fancy there was too much of 
“ The Skipping Rope ” in the last quotation Eleanoi e 

1 See Introduction to next chapter 
H 
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,is the last portrait hung in Tennyson’s gallery of fair 
ladies. Horace and Byron have been indicated as 
furnishing models for the later poet ; also Skelton, with 
his verses to Maistresses Margery Wentworth, Isabell 
Fennel, and Margaret Hussey. To these poets many 
others might be added. Like Rosalind, Skelton’s Mar- 
gark Hussey is compared to “faucon Or hawke of the 
toure.” 

(24) “ My Life is Full of Weary Days ” is found 

in the volume of 1833. There it is addressed “ To .” 

The line “ Ring sudden scritches of the jay,” in which 
we have another but not so fortunate example of bird- 
notes, originally read “ Ring sudden laughters of the jay.”' 
“ Laughter ” was to he reserved for the wood-pecker — “ As 
laughters of the wood-pecker.” ^ These verses are spoilt 
hy the over-suhtle pathos of the closing couplet, which 
really amounts to bathos. On the other hand, how suc- 
cessful is the fall at the end of the “ Lady of Shalott,” 
“ He said, she has a lovely face ; ” successful also, spite 
of the rhyme, is the last line but one of “ The Lord of 
Burleigh ” : “ In the dress that she was wed in.” 

(24) Early Sonnets. 

(24) I. “To .” Published in 1833. This is after- 

wards compressed into two well-known stanzas in “ The 
Two Voices,” 127 and 128 — “Moreover something is or 
seems,” etc. The familiar phenomenon is referred to 
in other poems, such as “In Memoriam,” xliv. See 
also Appendix to Chapter VI I. 

(25) 11 . “To J. M. K.” (1830). This was John Mitchell 
Kemble, at Cambridge with Tennyson, afterwards so well 
known as an authority in early English literature and 

1 From “Kate,” in the volume of 1833. Also in “The Princess," the 
note of this bird is compared to laughter ('* Prologue," eio-aix). 
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history He iias intended foi the chuich, but deioted 
his life to liteiaiy woik Here is Tennyson’s sjiiipathy 
with the new stii in the chuich, lefeiied to on p 8i 

(25) III. Published in 1833 This sonnet is badly 
constiucted, the third line is especially poor Two 
figures fiom the sea paitly neutiahze one another. It 
may be inteiesting to note the old spelling “it’s” in the 
original Faulty as it may be, thiee of its lines will 
commend themselves to all 

Mine be the pouer which ever to its sway 
\\ ill win the wise 'It once, *11111 by degrees 
hlTy into uncongenial spiiits flow 

(35J IV “ Alexander.” Mr. Collins lemaiks that 
the allusion to the naphtha pits shows that the poet had 
been reading Plutarch’s “Life of Alexander” As m 
“ Persia,” ‘ some ihythmic music is deiived fiom pioper 
names. 

(25) V. “ BLONAPARTn ” Published in the 1833 volume. 
It may be counted among the patiiotic poems. The 
figure at the close is chaiacteiistic ; seveial of the earlier 
sonnets and shoit poems end in a similar manner. 

(26) VI. “Poland.” Tennyson does not take much 
to heait the fortunes of other lands than England ; but 
in the volume of 1833 theie are two sonnets on the 
subject of Poland. This one is entitled “ On the Result 
of the late Russian Invasion of Poland,” and the othei is 
“Written on healing of the outbreak of the Polish 
Insurrection.” 

(26) VII., VIII , IX. These sonnets, bearing the 
title “Three sonnets to a Coquette,” fiist appeared in 


1 Poems by Two Brothers 
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“A Selection fiom the Works of Alfred Tennyson,” pub- 
lished by Moxon in 1865. Whatever their actual date, 
they are a striking contrast to the others that surround 
them. With these they claim kindled only in respect of 
the figures at the end of VII. and IX. Having due re- 
gaid to the subject, we may yet pronounce their manner 
to be wholly different. Though not full-bodied nor trumpet- 
toned, they are as original as they are beautiful. The 
last sonnet we were examining was slightly Miltonic, but 
not good. These resemble nothing in all preceding 
literature ; they are new in many ways, in delicate grace, 
perfection of form, but, most of all in the movement of 
the verse. That is as much Tennyson’s own as the verse 
of “Tithonus,” or a dozen other pieces that might be 
mentioned ; only here, lest the sweetness should cloy, a 
discord breaks up the cadence at the close of the series. 
Five of the lines consist of monosyllables finely modulated. 
One of the similes is very beautiful : 

** Sftdder than a smgle star 
That sets at twihght in a land of reeds/* 

and may be compared with Wordsworth’s 

" Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky." 

These sonnets found many imitators, but they have seldom 
or never been surpassed in their special excellence. 

(27) X. This is the second of two sonnets in the 1833 
volume. The first opens with the lines : 

^ ” O beauty, passing beauty > sweetest Sweet * 

How canst thou let me waste my youth in sighs ? '* 

And this second sonnet continues, “ But were I loved. . .” 
It has been retained as much the better of the two ; and it 
ends with the usual Tennysonian figure. Although superior 
tosomef of the others, it should be compared with the former 
three : it will hardly fail to make their perfection more 
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apparent. In those there was no redundant syllable to 
destroy the superb grace of movement ; no such line as 
“ All the inner, all the outer world of pain,” lines that may 
be found frequently in the sonnets of Mrs. Browning, for 
example. The figure ‘‘Fresh-water springs come up 
through bitter brine,” is emploj-ed in an improved form 
in “ Enoch Arden ” : 

'*An<I beating up through all the bitter woild, 

Like fountains of s% eet water in the sea ” 

(27) XI. “ The Bridesmaid.” ^ This is going to the 
other extreme. There were halting lines in Sonnet X., 
but it was fairly good : here it is difficult to discover 
strength or beauty. “ The couple ” alone would condemn 
the work, even if the second line had not condemned it 
already. 


This ends the series of poems styled “ J uvenilia,” most of 
which, though sometimes in an altered form, were published 
in the volume of 1830. Afew comments will now be made 
on those poems of the 1830 volume, that are not included 
ainong the “ J uvenilia." Of these the number is con- 
siderable ; no less than tw enty-two of the original fifty- 
three contained in “ Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” having been 
rejected. The opinion has already been put forward, that 
a poet’s genius is to be measured not only by w'hat he 
retains, but also by what he rejects ; and since some of 
these remaining twenty-two pieces are astonishingly weak, 
we can afford to be less severe on the unfortunate critics 
who failed to discover the greatness even of a poet who 
could write “ Mariana ” and “ The Dying Swan ” ; and, 
strange to say, this is equally true of the next volume. 

It may be well to state here a general fact to which 
attention should be diiected ; a poem or some portion 
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of a poem is often found to be omitted, apparently 
because it contains a too obvious mutation of some other 
poet 

Such, for example, might be the case with a sonnet of 
some merit, m which — in the manner of Keats — 

'* All night through archwavs of the bndgcd pearl, 

And portals of pure silver wall s the moon, 

like which the poet’s soul must 

“Turn cloud to light, and bitterne^ tojo> 

And dross to gold with glorious alchemy 

There is something of Shakespeaie in the last line And 
in the line 

"An honourable eld shill come upon thee, * 

“eld” looks like Byron’s piopeity Other and moie 
obvious cases will be mentioned in succeeding chapters 
Also It IS interesting to notice the veiy large number 
of phrases in these rejected verses that subsequently find 
a place in latei poems , from the line “ When the first 
matinsong hath wak^d loud,” the poem “Memoiy” sup 
plies material to “ Love and Duty” and “ In Memoiiam ” 
In “ The Giasshopper,” the passage “ Thou hast no compt 
of yeais. No withered immoitalitj ,” makes “Tithonus” 
the iichei — ^ 

' Me only cruel inunfM^tality conbumes 
I uither slowly 

And “ The Mystic ” with its “ Daughters of Time, di\ inely 
tall,” adds a grace to the “ Dieam of Fair Women ” 

“ A daughter of the gods divinely tall 

Fiom the poems afterwards published as “Juvenilia” 
many mannerisms were expunged, such as “blossom- 
stan^d shore” from “The Poet’s Mind”, and we there- 
fore expect to find in the condemned poems a laiger pro 
poition of these experiments oi tucks of style Of the 
sounded “ ed ” final the most remarkable example is that 
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quoted on p 95 in the extiact fiom “Dualisms,” where 
other cuiiosities of diction will be found, as also a lecol 
lection of Keats’ “ Mid-Ma>’s eldest child ” 

Probably the most chaiacteiistic fiagmcnt of diction to 
be met with in these e\pei mental poems is the following 
line fiom “The Mjstic,” 

“ Keea knowledges of low embowed eld, * 

which, howei er, is not so bad as the metaphysical poet’s 

“ Knowledge’s first mother is in\ ention * 

Here we meet with Byion’s “eld” again Of course, 
“ eld” belongs to other poets, to Keats, for instance, as in 
“crazed eld” , but it was aftected by Bjion m his earlier 
verse 

An account of these poems set latim would be extremely 
interesting, but it must be left foi a larger wotk Among 
the most impoitant aie “The Mystic,” alieady referred 
to, which contains anothei leference to the condition of 
trance into which Tennyson seems occasionally to have 
fallen (pp 62, 63) 

He often lying broad awake, 'ind yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 
In intellect and power and will bath heaid 
Time flowing in the middle of the night, 

And all things creeping to a day of doom ’ 

\nother is “The Sleeping Beauty,” a very good beginning 
of what was afterwards to become a beautiful poem in the 
\ olume of 1842 “ Hero to Leander” is a striking lepio 

duction of Shelley’s eiotic veise, with an admixture of 
Keats. The book ends with w piumf,’- which, though 
ostensibly iionical, contains such lines as 

1 A nickname given to the Hetaclitetn philosophers who maintained, as 
one of their doctnnes, that all things were m a state of perpetual change or 
flux or * becoming ’ These old new philosophies really commended 
themselves to Tennyson in many of their aspectb , hence the words * os 
censibly ironical * above In this connection the poem may be compared 
with " Ihe Mystic * and others 
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* But if I dream that all these are 
They are to me for that I dream, 

winch was afterwards to become, in “The Highei Pan- 
theism,” 

Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams ® 

And the argument at the close, “Algal — this veiy opinion 
IS only true i datively to the flowing philosopheis,” is not 
so good as Bj ion’s 

When Bibhop Berkeley said there was no m'ltter, 

And proved it, tw«is no matter what he said 


APPENDICES TO CHAPTER III 
Appendix I 

The high pleasuie of ait is found in a moie e\ en contest 
between the foices of iiregulai emotion and the laws of 
regular expression in a nice adjustment of impetuous 
thought to ndl defined ait foini Jf we cannot discover 
some law m obedience to which every portion of the ait 
structure is harmoniously adjusted to every othei portion 
and to the whole, then the symmetiical element is 
destroyed, and the work ceases to be a work of ait (See 
also the remark on Form ra Diama, in Chapter XIV ) 

Of course this law will operate with more or less strin- 
gency, according to the period, temperament, and enviion- 
ment of the writer , it will vary as fashions vary, and for 
exactly the same reason It will vary even in the same indi- 
vidual Let us take Shakespeaie foi an example As 
noticed already on p 64, when he begins to write blank 
verse he does not exactly count syllables 01 accents on 
his flngeis, but he does this , as fai as possible he makes 
sentence 01 phrase coincide with the line , and thus the 
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thought helps to meaauie the line, and saves the beginner 
much anMetj and tiouble He makes his foot of a 
unifoim pattern , in each hnc he pauses at the natural 
place- aftei the second foot , foi thcie is no middle in a 
line of live feet , and the stiong stiess which maiks the 
pause will be laid on the shoitci fiist poition of the line, 
much as it stiikes the eailiei sjllables of an Enghsh 
woid. 

Bj means of these and manj olhci dev ices that could 
be mentioned he “ mcasuies his \ ei se w ith the mav.imi.im 
of ceitainty and the minimum of tiouble , but the lesult- 
ing unifoimit} is dan^eiouslj neai to monotonj This is 
the opposite extieme , a too iigid application of lule 
He will on occasion wiitc such unifoim veise even when 
he has masteicd his ait, but then we shall alwajs lecog- 
nize both his puipose of effecting a contiast and the beauty 
of the expedient Passing on, howev er, to such a play as 
“The Tempest,” we have befoie us blank veise so vaiied 
in Its stiuctuie that the old devices of foimal foot, legulai 
pause, and end-stopt line are altogethei disguised,— but 
not destiojcd, the most obvious of stiiictuial elements, 
the very lines themselves, headed bv then capital letters, 
almost give place to new lines that icach fiom pause to 
pause (and the pauses may occui anjwhcic) , and so with 
the other stiuctuial elements But amid all this vaiict) 
we never fail to iccognize if not the old law, at least what 
maybe called a “law within the law ’ Such poets as 
Maepherson, Tuppei, and Whitman abuse the licensed 
play of variety within unifoimitj , and manj others at 
times assume a fieedom that peiplexcs lathci than 
pleases 

These rcmaiks apply with as much tiuth to the stiuctuie 
of poems themselves as to the stiuctuie of then parts The 
“Ode,” which is consideied in Chapter VIII , is not often 
successful 111 English, Giay sctaiigidcxamplewhichfew or 
none could follow , but these iiiegulai poems of Tennyson’s 
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first volume seldom exhibit such symmetry of form as will 
rank them with the “ Ode.” They are more like some of 
the lyrics in “Maud,” which from one point of view might 
be regarded as an unsuccessful compromise between chorus 
and drama, but were probablysuggestedby thesongDryden 
wrote for the madhouse scene in “ The Pilgrim.” ' We may 
therefore assign to the irregular poems of this volume the 
remarks which will be found in the chapter on “ Maud,” 
adding, however, that the very important symmetrical 
element of rise, culmination, and decline is observable 
in the construction of some of the pieces, such as 
“ Claribel” and “ Lilian.” 


Appenrix II.“ 

“ In order to realize the surpassing excellence of 
Tennyson’s workmanship, we may compare his song, 
‘ Home they brought her warrior dead,’ with the following 
lines on the same theme in ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
canto i., section 9 ; and even when we have made in 
favour of Scott all necessary allowances, we shall pro- 
bably be astonished at the superior finish and taste 
displayed in the work of the later poet. 

* But o'er her warrior's bloody bier 
Tile Ladye dropp'd nor flower nor tear ! 


^ Entitled " Of a Scholar and his Mistress, etc.”— * 

"Look, look, I see — I see my love appear” 

(“And 1 see my Oread coming down.”) 

For like him there is none ” 

(“ There is none Jlke her, none.”) 

And the metrical movement of “ Come into the garden, Maud,” is found in 
the speech of Phyllis, 

Shall 1 marry the man I love." 

9 From ” New Studies in Tennyson,” pp. G8 and 6p. 
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Venge^ce deep brooding o er the slain, 

Had lock d che source of softer woe , 

And burning pride 'uid high disdain 
Forbade the using tear to flovr 
Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisp d ft om the nurse s ] ncc— 

\nd if 1 h\c to be a man, 

fullers death reiengeo shall be ’ ' 

1 hen fast che mothti b tears did <(c&k 
To de^ the infant b kindling cheek 

“Just now I was diiecting youi attention to the genius 
displayed by Tennj son in lefinmg upon the excellences 
of fonnei poets, especially those of this century, and m 
bringing them neaiei to mens li\es m a poetiy of 
striking originality ; but I foieboie to point out, fiom the 
many thousands, some one constituent element of that 
originality, because any such example w ould ser\ e equally 
well to illustiate my piesent subject. Fiom among the 
five 01 SIX hackneyed turns of expiession in these lines by 
Scott, I w ill select for youi guidance this one, mz , ‘ did 
seek.’ Now, such a poetical past indefinite tense may, 
according to conditions of date, context, and the rest, be 
either a beauty 01 a blemish, and cliieflj on this account ; 
tlie law by which the comely hat of one )eai is con- 
demned as the hat hideous of anolhei jeai, opciates also 
m the region of poetical devices In om carlici literature 
this ‘ did ' tense, though perhaps emplo) ed to excess m 
Spenser and the immature wiitings of Shakespeare, is 
usually in good taste Milton makes it beautiful m 
Lycidas , Pope condemns it ; bj his time it has become 
‘out of fashion ’ Yet Gray uses it with peculiar grace , 
smaller poets at the end of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuiies icndeicd it repulsive , 
some leading poets of the same peiiod emplojed it with 
indiscretion , though well adapted to his mannei, it is 
sometimes a blemish in Keats, tiom whom it maj have 
descended to Tennyson , it is a blemish in this passage 
from Scott ; but when Tennyson icvived its use, it was 
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again made to pioduce the effect of ‘pleasing surpnse’ 
In these lines fiom ‘Mariana in the Moated Orange,’ it 
IS chaiming — nay, bewitching 

* When thickest dark tftd trance the sky 
For leagues no other tree efttf m'^rk 
I he poplar made, did all confound 

“Nothing, again, could be more beautiful than the 
emplovment of this word in the ‘ Lotos-Eateis,’ although 
there it is appiopnate lathei as echoing Spenser and 
Thomson On the same principle we justify and admire 
Mr Sninbuines leiiial of not systematic, but abundant 
allite ation ” 



CHAPTER IV 


THE VOLUME OF 1833, OR, “THE LADY OF 
SHALOTT, AND OTHER POEMS” 

The date of this, \olume is sometimes given as 1832, for 
it was published in Decembei of that year , but the title- 
page reads, “Poems* by Alfied Tennyson, London 
Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond Sheet, MDCCCXXXIII.” 
It contains thiity poems, mostly shoit ones, which, 
togethei with a long note beginning on p 12 1, fill up the 
volume of 233 pages 

Of this second collection of poems the most stiikmg 
cbaiacteiistics aie the evidence of foieign tiavel, the 
inci eased influence of Keats, and an extraordinary in- 
equality of woikmanship Nevertheless, the poet advances 
o a gieater perfection some of the best qualities of the 
foimer volume, more elaboiately, as m “The Lotos- 
Eaters” and “CEnone,”he clothes an univeisal emotion 
in a classic diess , the lomantic ballad, richly wrought, is 
an impoitant feature , he begins to heat moral questions 
in an allegorical maniiei and with gieatei earnestness, as 
in “The Palace of Art ’ , and, lastly, as m “ The Millei’s 
Daughter” and “ The May Queen,” he sings of the affec- 
tions and the home and simple country life and scenery 
as only an English poet could, and moie sweetly than any 
other English poet ever did 

1 The words Chiefly Ljncil are now omitted 
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(27) “The L'id'v 01 Sh^lott ’ This poem, which 
stood sixth m the volume of 1833, will seive to illustrate 
the foiegoing mention of inequality of workmanship 
Some poets, like Swinburne and Biowmng, seldom wiite 
a weak line , otheis, like Tennyson, and spite of the fact 
that “ His worst he kept, his best he gave ” will now and 
then give the people of their worst As if to show how 
weakly he could still wiite, he ended the (list stanza of 
“ The Lady of Shalott ” as follows 

‘ Ihc >ellowlea\cd waterlily, 

The ^rcLnsheathol dafibdtll> » 

1 remble m che water chilly 
Round nbout Shniott 

Tennyson nevei looked younger than that The only 
diffeience is the change of accent from acute to grave * 
The following lines also occui in the oiigmal edition 

** Though che equally eastwmd keenly 
Blew, With folded 'Vans serenely * 

there also the biilliant figure of fire flies, used with much 
effect by Shelley, adoins one of the stanzas It is to be 
met with again two or thiee times in the eaily poems of 
Tennyson, notably in “Locksley Hall” About seventy 
of the lines m “The Lady of Shalott” have undergone 
change , otheis judiciously omitted aie such as these 

‘ She leaneth on a velvet bed, 

Full ro> ally apiKii'ilkd , 

and again, 

* No time hith she to ^port and pliy 

But, with not moie than one othei compaiison of the text, 
we shall understand that theeaiher poem wanted not only 
the strength and finish'* of the 1842 version, but also much 
of Its chaim. And the same is true of other poems of the 
1833 volume, notably “The Miller’s Daughter,” which 
was almost entiicly spoilt by the fiist stanza alone 

1 Acute m 1830 gr ivc 111 1833 - file ihj mes hou ever, remain imperrect 
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Similaily it was the last stan?a of “The Lady of 
Shalott ’ that most of all killed thechaim of the poem 

‘ They crOsis>ed thcm^e]\e& their stars they blot, 

Knight mm&tre] abbot, squue and guc&t 
There Kj a parchment on her breaat. 

That puzzled moie than *i11 the rest, 

The wellfed w its at C-tmelot , 

* 7VSi^ ot.b tas •'laven cut tottsly 
The chat ttt ts bt oken utict If , 

Hra a war and /ear ttoi — this ts /, 

The Lady of Shalott 

Fioniithe eaiher veision, howevei, we leain — if it is 
necessaiy to leain it — the much quested “moial” of this 
brilliant lomantic ballad 

' She knows not uhat the curse ma^ be 
Therefore &he wea\ eth steadily, 
rhete/ote no other care hath she 

It is the “ eclipsing cuise of buth” into a woild wherein 
a capacity foi highei enjoyment implies a capacity for 
highei pain It is put into these two pathetic lines from 
“ Lancelot and Elaine ” 

Being so veiy ujlful jro i must go 
Being so very wilful you must die 

In Us widei application the pimciple is set foith m 
“ In Memoiiara” 

''*Tis better to haie losed and lo^t 
Than nevci to Inve loved 'll all 

For 

“ She lives uuh little joy or fcir, * 

but to this must be added 

Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a bea^t with lower pains t 

On the other hand, could mankind leieise the fourth 
stanza of Part II in “The Lady of Shalott,” and see the 
lovers in the moonlight first, and aftei that see the dark- 

1 '* The Lady of Shilott, ist cd 
“ See the whole of Poem wvii , * In Mcmonain 
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ness and the funeral pall, there might be less of heart- 
breaking So much foi “the moial” shut within the 
bosom of this rose. 

The last stanza of the new version, besides being moie 
excellent in every way, bungs Lancelot to look on hei ■; 
bungs, theiefoie, the whole poem nearer to the “ Idylls of 
the King,” and gives us anothei glimpse of the poet as he 
is at woik on his great subject in the years 1833-1842. 
We seem to gather that during this inteival the idyll of 
Elaine w as under contemplation 

“And Lancelot later came and mused at her .. * 

Among other correspondences, the web that was woven 
curiously becomes m “ Lancelot and Elaine ” “ The silken 
case with bi aided blazonmgs,” and the parchment that lay 
on her bieast is the lettei that Arthur m the latei legend 
spied in her hand. 

The poem of 1833 has mote m common with the 
“ Manana” group ; but theie is this difference m either 
version j nature changes with the mood or the situation 
of the dguie it surrounds. In Pait III. the advent of 
Love IS ajEU 30 '.i.w:ed. by sow that daxdoa thtoogh. the, 
leaves and flames on the aimoui of Sii Lancelot , his 
emblazoned shield spaikles amid the yellow harvest — and 
so on with eveiy stanza ; and it was “All in the blue un- 
clouded weathei.' If a iiguie is employed, it w,ill be of 
the purple night and staiiy clusteis, or it will beabiilliant 
meteor How changed is eveiything when the cuise is 
come; as we lead Pait IV. it almost seems that eaith 
felt the wound. 

But without staying to notice other special artistic 
featuies of the poem, we must briefly lemark that in form, 
sound, and coloui it is splendidly wiought ; of things that 
aie at once new and beautiful it has enough, we might 
almost say, to found a whole school of poets — as it has 
done in part Rossetti’s manner may often be traced to 
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the magical influence of this ballad, as may some of 
Sivinbui lie’s music 

The “Lady of Shalott,’’ as e\ci> one knons, is aftei- 
IV aids to be “The lily maid of Astolat” Sii Francis 
Palgiave tells us that the poem was founded upon an 
Italian romance That some sort of piototype was found 
for It moie suggestive than Malory is certainly piobable ; 
but we may well be content m this instance to accept 
Tennyson’s gieat gift with a thankfulness that does not 
caie to inquiie fuitliei how it came into his possession 

(29) “AURiana in the South” According to 
Shakespeare, the Moated Giange was situated near 
St Luke’s in Vienna , but, except for a vineyaid, there is 
very little scenery in “ Measme for Measure ” The names 
and the sentiments aie Italian mostly — “ I Iiad as lief be 
a list of an English Keisey” says one of the speakeis. 

The sceneiy of “Manana’ m the cat her volume 
appears to be English, and often of the county of 
Lincolnshiie, if we may judge fiom such a line as 

** ^nd glanced 'tthviait the glooming flats ' 

and fiom some passages in the “ Poems by Two 
Brothel s” 

Now, Tennyson has been travelling to the Rhine and 
to lands of vineyards since he wiote the fiist “ Manana , ” 
this we gather from “In Memoriam”'^ and “O Darling 
Room , ” also w e know tliat he spent some time in the 
neighbourhood of the Pyienees ; hence he was brought 
m mind of the fact that vineyaids weie not to be found in 
England , accordingly he composed another “ Mariana ” 
poem, putting in what “southern” scenery he could 

And he makes the most of this southei n scenery First of 
all, the line quoted above reappears in “TheGem” foi 1831, 

“ Looking athwart the Vrumng fiats *' 

This IS Egypt, further south still. Tennyson was fond of 
^ Um asd xcviu 
1 
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the more or less mdefimte “ South it occurs again and 
again m his verse “ F atima ” looks 

** Athwart the burning drouth 
Of that long desert to the south 

and thus suits the poem to her name This lecalls the 
‘‘level” of the second line of “Manana m the South” 
As suggested elsewhere, the second stanza in “Fatima” 
from which two lines have just been quoted may have 
been left ovei from this “ Manana ” But to identify 
all the sceneiy of the poem would be impossible For 
example, an olive in the first edition becomes a willow 
in the second Veiy interesting is the “ dry cicala ” of the 
last stanza, seen by the poet m the Pyrenees , ' and often 
mentioned by earlier poets , m “ CEnone ” it appears 
along with the lizard,’ as it does m Shelley ’ 

‘ The cicMe zhov^ in the hme, 

Aod the hznrds below in the grass 

although the lizard was probably suggested by Theocritus 
We shall find the lizard also a little further on in the 
earlier version of “ Mariana m the South ” 

To sum up, the first “Mariana” had been a success ; 
Tennyson, who might have felt the oiigmal English 
setting mappiopriate to a lady placed in the south by 
Shakespeaie, takes the opportunity of resetting the theme, 
and in southern sceneiy, especially as he himself has 
been tiavelling “ south ” Mr Chuiton Collins finds a 
lesemblance to Sestmi’s desciiption of a “hapless wife 
pining forlorn amid the torrid boiiois of the Maremma” 
This IS very piobable m either reision of “ Manana m 
the South,” theie is more of the Maicmm i landscape than 
any othei 

^ In the Pyrenees, where part of this poem was written 1 s*iw a very 
beautiful species of cicala —Tbks\son ift wte m CCm/u 
^ The lizard with bis shadow on the stone 

Hests like a shadow, ’ind the cicala sleeps 

{.Old ef ston ) 


J HvmnofPnn 
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The onl) 1 elation that Tennjson establislicb between 
the two “ Mananas” is contained m the note he attaches 
to the second “Manana,” mz , “See ‘Poems, Chieflj 
Lyncal’” But from the poem m its earliei foim much 
more is to be discoieied, too much, \ie feai, foi our 
space We have aliead> seen that the poet identifies 
much of the scenerv of “ CCnone vv ith the P> renees, and 
the presence of the same cicala m “Manana m the 
South” lefeis that detail also to the Pyrenees This is 
true of many other poems in the volume of 1833 Else- 
where Tennj son tellb us that “veils of thinnest lawn ‘ in 
the “ Lotos Eateis ’ was suggested by the Pyienees 
The following is part of the fiist stanza of “ Manana in 
the South ’ as oiigmally published 

** Behind the bArren hill up:»pruug 
W ith pointed rocks against the Iigbt» 

Ihe crag shirp^hadoi^ed overhung 
Lach glarii^ ctcek and inlet bnght, 

which IS less like the Maiemma, a vineyaid also is 
introduced Moreov ei , the lizard appears m this v ei sion, 
but in a dream 

' Ihe li/nrillc^int the sunlight play ed ' 

Othei passages suppoi t the conjecture of Mr Collins 

Down in the dry «nlt mushes &tood 
J hit hoii e dail HtUced 

And othei lines of the stanza possess an interest that 
makes them woith quoting 

Is ot 1 breath 

S\ cJ tl e <>iL.k > iney *ird underneath, 

Or move. I Uk dusty couthcntivoud 

Foi many other pui poses a study of ongmal veisions is 
necessaiv to a full or even an appieciative knowledge of 
Tennyson ihe leader would find the word “ runnel” of 
'“Clatibel,’ the oft lepeated figme, “the laige leaves 
talked with one another,” and peihaps as many as a 
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hundred other lessons in poetical composition on the 
one hand, and — uhat is also important — lessons in the 
gradual evolution of Tennyson’s grace," perfection, un- 
utterable chaim 

In its present foim, “ Mariana in the South ” is in some 
respects a better poem than its predecessors , nothing m 
the volume of 1830 bears comparison with the superb 
second and third stanzas , ’ and to do Tennyson justice, 
they are not so much altered from the oiiginal as are 
many other paits of the poem The scenery is more 
“made up,” but it is very effective A vniiation on the 
metre of the first “Manana” was tried in this second 
poem, but subsequently abandoned, and rightly At 
present the two poems are nearly alike in metre 

(30) “ The Two Voices ” This poem of 1 54 stanzas w as 
published for the first time in the volume of 1843 , it was 
then dated 1833, but the date was subsequently removed 
The form of the terse is to be found m the “ Ode on the 
Death of Lord Byron” in “Poems by Two Brothers,” 
and there it is more appiopiiate, thoi^h of course em- 
plo) ed w ith less skill The stanza selves w ell enough for a 
Thienody or a Litany , but it does not make very good 
poetiy , least of all in such a long poem as “ The Two 
Voices,” where we find manj awkwaid or halting lines — 
“To which the Voice did uige reply,” “Which did ac 
complish their desiie,” “Should that plain fact, as 
taught by these or, foi a whole stanza, what could be 
flatter than the following 

It spake moreover m my mind 
* Tho thou wert scattered to the wind, 

Yet IS there plenty of the kind 

Here and there the verse becomes poetry — sometimes 

^ With "her melancholy eyes divme,' cf Keats *'her maiden ejes 
divine — Ml e of Si Agnes 
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very good poetry ; such would be the five stanzas be- 
ginning “ The highest mounted mind ; ” and there are 
others, especially near the close ; and no doubt the 
poet thought the triplets admirably adapted to his sub- 
ject : and of course he manages the metre as well as 
can be. For all that, the poem is dull, and drags, and 
is often weak ; and this irrespective of the argumentative 
and heavy subject. It is easy to turn, by way of com- 
parison, to real poetrj’, in what may be called a companion 
poem. In “The Ancient Sage” there is nothing that 
resembles a weak line : 

** The plowman prisses, bent with pain 
To mix with what he plow'd : “ 

or if it is not enough to call attention to a representative 
line or two, we might substitute the twenty lines in which 
these two occur, or the succeeding lyric of sixteen, and 
ask whether, as poetrj’, these are not worth the whole of 
“ The Two Voices.” Only the rhymed lines have been 
compared ; but much would remain to be said in favour 
.of the blank verse of the later poem. 

As to the subject matter of “ The Two Voices,” that is 
somewhat better than the manner, though much of it 
streams on to us from the Flowing Philosophers them- 
selves. But first, there is no reason why good — or even 
bad — philosophy should not make good poetry. Almost 
any material, when duly idealized and tinged with emotion, 
is a fair subject in poetic art. Nothing at first sight could 
appear less inspiring than the pursuit of agriculture or 
the atomic cosmogony of Democritus ; yet the “ Georgies ” 
are based on the first of these, and the great poem of 
Lucretius deals largely with the other. 

“The Two Voices” takes us back to “Nothing will 
Die,” “ All things will Die,” and " Supposed Confessions 
of a Second-rate Sensitive Mind.” 

Not only in “ L’ Allegro” and “ II Penseroso,” but also 
in “Comus,” we find Milton “making choice” between 
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many things, choice between cavalier gallantry and 
Puritan austeiity, foi example, or between pomp of ritual 
and puiity of charactei His rule of life had to be chosen 
rather than discoveied With Tennyson it was very 
diffei ent 

Sh*ill \/c not loolc into the Hws 
Of life ‘ind death, ^nd things th'it seem 
And things that be 'uid analyze 
Our double nature *ind compare 
\U creeds till we have found the one — 

Ifone there be 

This passage from the “Supposed Confessions of a 
Second late Sensitive Mind ” could hardly have been 
written by Milton , but we seem to heai it spoken aloud 
despondingly, or cheeifully, oi manfull>, or defiantly as 
the case might be, not by Tennyson alone, but also by 
Mauiice, and Biowning, and Carlyle ' From one point of 
view, as we have seen already, Truth is an everlasting 
seeking , and this truth was the only rule of life possible 
to these eager souls, cast as they weie by a somewhat 
violent wave of the Gieat Deep upon the shore of this 
nineteenth century 

Many othei names might he added of gieat men who 
were born into the woild about the same time, and did 
battle, each in his own way, with the spiiitual, social, and 
intellectual disoi del of then day Such weie Newman, 
Gladstone, and Ruskin “ And later, when the centuiy 
had half run its couise, the typical woids quoted above 
fiom the “Supposed Confessions” had to be said over 
again — and again despondingly, or cheeifully, or man- 
fully, or defiantly, or all these in one — by Matthew 
Arnold, and Kingsley, and Clough, and Geoige Eliot. 
Nor do these names by any means exhaust the list , the 
poem of “The Two Voices” is the commonest symptom 
among sufferers from the malady of the age , and few 

1 Mniince born 1805, Eiowning, 1812, Cirlyle, 1795 
J H Newm'in, bom ^01 , Gladstone, 1809 Ruskin, 1819 
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really earnest men and n omen have escaped that malady. 
They all have “lenewed the quest their tiuth was an 
evei lasting seeking 

Into the nature of their seeking or its lesults this is not 
the place to inqmie ; peihaps the best that they have 
left us may be found m one line of Matthew Arnold’s 
“Thyisis”— 

“ Roam on ’ the light >\e sought is shining still " 

At any rate we must not expect to get a new and com- 
plete system of moral philosophy out of Tennyson’s 
poems. We lead Lucietius not in order to discovei 
hoiv woilds aie made and unmade, but to steep oui souls 
in mouinful beauty. The merit of “The Two Voices” 
must be sought in the yearnings and the strivings of the 
heait of a gieat poet WTiatevei consideration the 
giave doubts and ansivets theie proposed seem to call 
foi, will best be given to them in the notes on “ The 
Ancient Sage,’ which was wiitten as the result of fifty 
moie yeais of doubting and answering. 

Meanwhile it may be suggested that those who would 
gain foi themselves some geneial knowledge of Tenny- 
son’s philosophy, should study the following poems as a 
group — “The Two Voices,” “In Memoriam,” “The 
Higher Pantheism,” “De Piofundis,” “Despaii," “The 
Ancient Sage ” There ai e others ; but these are most 
akin , indeed any one of them will be found to repeat 
and occasionally to modify theoiies set foith m the 
others. 

Foi example, from one point of view, “The Two Voices” 
may be regarded as “Despair” and “The Ancient 
Sage” thrown into one. We meet with a man “full of 
misery” — almost the woids used by Tennyson in the pre- 
fatory note to “ Despair ” A fiist voice advises death as 


1 The Schohr Gipsy, ’ h> Mittliew Arnold 
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the only remedy for ill. Against the more than twelve 
several persuasions and argmnents of this “ dull and bitter 
voice,” the afflicted man advances many of the counter 
arguments of “ The Ancient Sage.” When the voice 
urges, “What were you before birth? Nothing ! Then 
die, and return to nothing” (loy-iii), it is met with a 
rejoinder of many stanzas (112-128), some of which 
embody the “ Passion of the Past,” which is so eloquently 
repeated in the later poem. 

“The Two Voices” concludes in a manner which at 
first sight is more poetical than convincing ; but as stated 
already, the point will be considered more fully on a later 
page. “This antenatal Past,” the Voice resumed, “this 
walking of the soul from state to state is but a dream ; 
your pain is your only reality.” “You have missed your 
mark” is the reply (130); “you attempted to shut me out 
from the future as well as the past ; what 1 want is not 
death, but more life.” The voice might have objected 
that this past and future was not proven ; but it merely 
added mockingly “Behold, it is the Sabbath morn.” “ On 
to God’s house the people prest. . . . One walked be- 
tween his wife and child;” and while the man who had 
fought with his despair was looking at this picture of love, 
a second voice came to his ear and whispered of “ a 
hidden hope.” 

A brief analysis of the poem will be found in an Ap- 
pendix to this chapter. 

(36) “The Miller’s Daughter.” Again there is 
very much to be learnt from a comparison of the earlier 
version with the present ; the following originally stood 
as the first stanza of the poem : 

" I met ia all the close green ways, 

While walking wish my line and rod, 

The wealthy miller's mealy face, 
lake the moon in an ivytod. 
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He looked so jolly and so eood— 

While fishing m the miUdam-water, 

I laughed to see him as he «tood. 

And dreamt not of the miller s daughter ' 

Such a stanza may fairly be described as a compound 
of the very woist of Wordswoith, Cowpei, and Campbell 
Again, 

”^h ' that 1 were the wreath she wreathes. 

The mirror where her sight she feeds, 

1 he song fahe sings, the air she breathes, 
i he letteis of the book she reads ’ 

The fifteenth stanza of the oiiginal seems to have been 
omitted partly because its last four lines just quoted bear 
a close resemblance to some others in a chanson of 
Ronsaid, which also supplies most of the song, “ It is 
the miller’s daughtei ” Ronsaid, moreover, enlarges on 
various Gieek oiiginals 

The following may be noticed as one example of the 
piocess by which Tennyson lefines his poetic metal , the 
line in the song, “About hei dainty dainty waist,” was in 
the earliei copy “ Buckled about hei dainty waist ” The 
change lemmds us of Bioiining’s 

** O the little more, and how much it i<;, 

O the little less, and what worlds away ' 

The impioiements made in this song alone are perhaps 
as many as fifty This is the moie remaikable, because 
It really is intended to be “A tiifle" which nothing of 
poetic art but only “tiue love spells;” such a song as 
might have been written by “ the long and listless boy ” 
himself The marvel is, that although so carefully elabo- 
rated, It gives us just that impression still. Another 
secret of the poet’s art is revealed by the first edition. 
The song “Love that hath us in the net ” is another tnfle 
that true love and not true art is supposed to spell . for 
example, with one exception all the rhymes are alike, and 
that again, is exactly the soit of verse we should expect 
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fiom such a lovei, who was a “rhjmestei” in his jouth, 
and “o\ei gaiiulous in age” In the earlier version 
another song took its place, but this had the same 
characteristics, especially in legard to the rhymes 

Tennyson’s unguaided mannei is well exhibited by the 
line “ Rosecheekt, roselipt, half sly, half shy,’ oi bt “ sil 
vei paley,” as an epithet of the cuckoo flowei Iinally, 
the original abounds with all those inteiestmg pecu 
liaiities noted elsewheie, and it can haidly beai any com- 
parison nith the veision of 1842 
This poem, as now pcifected, needs no praise , it is 
one of Tennyson’s many masterpieces, and, again, is 
strikingly original It has often been said of human 
charactei as presented in the verse of this poet 01 that — 
“ How perfectly life like , these men and women are as 
familial to us as the light of day , and this life, we live 
It” In “The Miller’s Daughter” theie is something 
more An introductory note on “ Nature in Tennyson” * 
gives expression to the opinion that in art ne have the 
best of man and nature vhen both aie blended In this 
poem the blending of the two is so perfect that to con 
ceive of eithei as apart from the other is almost im- 
possible , to use a formula alieady found convenient, 
“each seems to have called the other into existence, 
and each for existence depends upon the other" This 
comes of Tennyson’s close and sjmpathetic study of 
paiticulai scenery in his natne land , combined with the 
assiduous practice begun long before in adapting every 
aspect of external nature to the particular forms of human 
life which It environed in his poetic picture This, in Us 
new perfection, is perhaps the chief chaim of “ The Mil 
lei’s Daughter,” and of many poems to follow Other 
beauties of the poem were pointed out on p 109 As a 
final remark w e may say that had “ The Lady of Shalott ” 


1 See p 39 section iv 
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and “The Miller’s Daughter” appeared in their present 
form in 1833, they might have been legarded as the most 
astonishing effoi ts ever put forth by a young poet. But 
whate\ er their date, it is still remarkable and admirable 
that two poems so novel, and so totally unlike, should be 
included m the same small volume. If “ The Lady of 
Shalott ” might have founded a school of poets, so might 
“ The •Miller’s Daughtei.” A new wondei and delight 
was added to romance by the first of these poems, and 
to our common life by the second.' 

( 39 ) “Fatima.” The ultimate foim of this poem seems 
to have been suggested by the t«o “ Mananas,” which in 
many respects it resembles. Oiiginally it was c.alled 
“ O Love, Love, Love,” and was pieceded by the follow- 
ing quotation ; 

fX9t xryof iwf SeoTny 
EfAfitv* uivnp— 

which takes the reader to Sappho’s celebrated ode ; but 
Tennyson’s veise may be fin ther indebted to Greek liteia- 

^ The followiJif stanz'is omitted from tlie early >ersjon possess great 
beauty, though some of it is spoilt by the mannerism *' under-air," and the 
difficulty of the whispering,*' spite of the second stanra 
Remember you the dear moonlight. 

That whiten'd all the easiein ridge, 

^Vhen o’er the water, dancing white, 

1 stepp’d upon the old millbridge * 

I heard you whisper from above, 

A lutetooed whisper, * 1 am here ■ ’ 

1 murmur’d, * Speak again my love, 

The stream is loud * 1 cannot hear.' 

" 1 heard, as I have seem’d to hear 
When all the under air was still. 

The low voice of the glad new year 
Call to the freshly flowered hill. 

1 heard, as 1 have often heard 
The nightingale m Iravy woods 
Call to Its mate, when nothing stirred 
lo left or right but falling floods.” 
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ture, for Ibycus and Tatius are mentioned by Mr. Churton 
Collins as entering into its composition and some slight 
lesemblances are to be found in Ovid’s “ Sappho Phaoni.” 

The piece, theiefore, is patchwork , and not the least 
cuiious bit of pattern is the second and additional stanza 
which, as already mentioned,’ determines the locality, and 
seems appiopiiate to the title The meiit of the poem is 
consideiable , the foui ihymes followed by three produce 
a fine effect of intense and prolonged emotion , indeed, 
music, imageiy, passion, all aie remarkable, and more than 
worthy to be the inspiration of Mi. Swinburne. Seldom 
does Tennyson allow himself such a passionate iitteiance ; 
perhaps only m “ Love and Duty,” and the stanzas in “ The 
Tnbute.” ^ 

(40) “ CEnone ” Those who compare the earlier with 
the latei veisions of Tennyson’s poems, will probably be 
struck by the fiequency with which an added beauty may 
be traced to another writer. This fact was refeiied to m 
the remarks on Flagiaiism.’ Many instances might 
be given, such as “ Laige Hespei ghttei’d on her tears,” 
in the last stanza of “ Manana in the South ; ” it replaces 
“ Large Hespei overshone The mouining gulf,” and it 
resembles “No light could glimmer on their tears” in 
“Hypeiion”' Such resemblances aie numerous in the 
new edition of “CEnone," the best known line in the 
whole poem, “And at their feet the ciocus brake like 
fire,” which was added in the 1842 copy, can be tiaced in 
part to Homer , and with some certainty ; for m its com- 
pany came other flowers not in the earlier version ; and 
the figure at the end of the hne may have been suggested 

^ P 1x4 ^ See Chapter X. ^ P 49 

4 Judging from this very common charactensUc of emendation in Tenny- 
son, we may fairly conjecture that m many instances some beautiful ex 
pression in another poet was the sole occasion of the emendation And all 
this again would be due to the immense accumulation of past poetic wealth 
which Tennyson always had within easy view 
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by Wordswoith’s “Floweis that set the hills on fire”* 
The refeience to Homer is made much clearei by the fact 
that the lines in the context, 

* And o er him flowed a golden cloud *ind leaned 
Upon him slowly dropping fngi ant dtu 

are almost Mord for word nith two lines m the context of 
the Homei — 

m Xr trraevTO 

y«> >jv »iv tf^i> *va» i cer r — — y EC'vxti 

// atf \l\ ^51 

This example must be legiidcd as a tjpical one , and we 
will now dismiss the compaiison between the old and 
the new \ersion by remarking tliat with the exception 
of “The Palace of Art,” the “CCnone” of 1833 fails 
more than any other poem of Us final peifection in 1842. 

The blank xerse is veiy remoikable , though almost 
the fiist we hate met xvith, it is excellent, and something 
new Stateliness of moxement, fulness of sound, aie its 
chief cliaiacteiistics These effects are produced paitly 
b) acaieful emplojment of open and closed \ow els, partly 
by ax oiding a xx eak tenth syllable , the lines, though not 
necessaiily end stopped, haxie xvcight enough at the close 
to give emphasis to the turn of the verse, and majesty to 
the whole rhythm 

The poem, xvhich seems to hax e been suggested by 
Theociitus and other classical wnters, and still more 
closely resembles Beattie’s “ Judgment of Pans,” is said 
to have shaped itself in the poet’s mind while he xvas 
in the Pyrenees , accordingly, the first diaft is filled 
m partly with Pyrenean paitl) xxith other scenery, 
some of it imaginary In the revised version, as was 
noticed in the case of “ Mariana in the South,” there 
IS less of the Pjienees and more of imaginary land- 
scape The same is true of “ The Palace of Art ” 


1 Compare also the xperauyiK xfoxof of Sophocles (“ U.d Col 685} 
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Many bits of natuial descnption from “ Poems by Two 
Biothers" are worked mto the sketch of the valley. In 
this way the poet secures a more perfect conespondence 
between the solitary figure and the scene of her soirow 
— the ruin’d folds, the fiagments tumbled from the hills — 
than if he had gone with his pigments to Mount Ida and 
biought home on his canvas some leal and revolting in- 
congruity As It IS, earth hearkens to her cry, the stream 
IS loud because of her wrongs, the veiy stars of hesaen 
are trembling above her 

“ CEnone,” “ Hespeiides,” “The Lotos Eaters,” and 
“ Ulysses” aie classical in outline, but mostly modem in 
sentiment Just as in Shakespeare vie meet with long 
passages that are really excrescent from the tiue dramatic 
growth, so m “ CEnone ” the speech of Pallas is the 
speech of the nineteenth century poet himself , it breathes 
of his sobiiety, his love of order and law, his wisdom and 
— a word that cannot be written without apology — his 
goodness. There is little enough of the Greek in it 

The story of “ CEnone” is summed up in one line of 
Ovid, “ Sustmet CEnonen deseruisse Pans ” But the one 
line stands between two Epics Eoi the mortals, or even 
the demi gods of Greek tragedy, were as flies whom the 
high gods killed for their sport , and behind the stage of 
saddened natuie on which CEnone plays her short, 
pathetic pait, a banquet of the gods is spread, and Strife) 
the Abominable, throws among them the fatal apple 

CEnone had the gift of prophecy This effective ele- 
ment Tennyson does not introduce as CEnone’s , it would 
take away from the pity of her soiiow , but she will talk 
with the wild Cassandia, and hear her tell how the noise 
of battle is ringing in hei ears And we who also listen 
can dimly foiecast the ten yeais war in Troy, and all its 
mighty issues 


(441 The Sisicrs This ballad is very slightly altered 
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from the form it took in the volume of 1833. The out of 
vogue elision in “ turret an’ tree ” has been rectified. 
Byron, as we should remember, is still in the poet’s mind. 
The well-known lines in “ The Miller’s Daughter,” 

** There’s somewhat flow‘d to us in life 
But more is taken quite away," 

were a reminiscence of 

* ** There's not a joy the uorld can ^ve like that it takes auay ; " 

and in this poem, 

1 kish'd hit* eyelids into rest 
His luddy cheek upon my breast ** 

is very much like Byron’s (“The Bride of Abydos ’’) — 

** Come, lay thy head upon my breast. 

And I will kiss thee into rest." 

Tennyson’s poem recalls some of the old ballad form, 
and some of the old ballad spirit, and adds a perfection 
unknown to both ; but the subject is improbable, and not 
so attractive as that of Oriana. 

“Tss Ash” Ah? ArA-mdiVTAinv, 

“To , with the following poem,” and the ethical teach- 

ing of the poem that follows, see Tennyson as Artist, 
PP- 33-43- 

Probably no poem by Tennyson has received such 
careful revision as “ The Palace of Art.” It stands as the 
antithesis of those fresh and forceful poetic masterpieces 
with which we are so familiar in Shakespeare and many 
other Elizabethans, in Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Burns. 
However composed, their work has at least the appear- 
ance of freshness. Tennyson himself in “Will Water- 
proof” trusts that after his libation to the Muse he may 
not find it necessary to 

Add and alter, many times 
Till all beiipe and lotten." 
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From the first, Tennyson was an imitative poet, and 
these also are the poets who elaborate. Yet if they suc- 
ceed in removing all marks of painstaking, their work has 
a value and a charm of its own, second only to the charm 
of impetuous passion and swift creative power. As yet, 
painstaking has been apparent everywhere, but sometimes 
in a degree so slight as to be scarcely a blemish. And 
we regard its presence almost with satisfaction when we 
reflect how important this very trifling with words and 
phrases and rhythms has been to a genius like Tenny- 
son's ; but for this the world could never have wondered 
at the flawless beauty of “Tithonus,” “Come into the 
garden, Maud,” “Tears, Idle Tears,” “ Early Spring,” and 
other poems too nmnerous to mention. 

In “ The Palace of Art ” of 1833 more traces of Euro- 
pean travel are discernible than in the improved copy. 
Rejected fragments are reserved to be made more beauti- 
ful in future poems ; among the pictures on the arras 
“Venus .... glowed double on the blue;” in “The 
Princess” she becomes “a double light in air and wave;” 
and the “streaming crystal” that flowed from her sides in 
this later poem, was in “ The Palace of Art ” the property 
of another figure. Here too we have the explanation of 
the woods that shook and the colour that danced above 
the flood in “ The Princess ; ” for we catch “ The gleam 
Of that great foambow trembling in the sun.” 

She lit white streams of dazzling gas 
In moons of purple glass ” 

will be met with again in “The Princess ” aS 

Two sphere lamps blazon'd like heaven and earth,” 

a new and ingenious scientific device, worthy to remain 
though the vulgarized gas must go. But the gas, when 
first introduced, was good poetic material, like Milton’s 
artillery. 

Again, “The Halicamassean ” becomes “The Carian 
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Aitemisia, strong in war® We have not exhausted the 
phrases tiansferred to “The Princess,’ and a laige 
number aie left to be traced to other poems Many other 
interesting lessons must be passed by And it cannot 
be too often lepeated that a study of these poems as first 
published is most useful if not essential to a knowledge of 
Tennyson , and the subject might well fill a volmne 

Next we notice the poet’s lemaik (appended as a note 
to stanza 14 m the original) “When I first conceived 
the plan of ‘The Palace of Ait,’ I intended to have in- 
troduced both sculptures and paintings into it , but it is 
the most difficult of all things to tievtse a statue in verse 
Judge whether I have succeeded in the statues of Elijah 
and Olympias ” 

NowTennyson had drawn manyprettybut artificial verse 
portraits of women , next, as m this poem, he leproduces 
pictuies in verse , these, not being legaided as originals, 
but as copies, are admirable , on the other hand, the por 
traits of w omen had to be rcgaided as oiigmals, and there 
fore weie less successful Of course, the pictures are 
original, “devised” b> the poet, but they are supposed 
to be pictwes, imagioefi as sat^, before the) becaitie r&rse 
To create in the mind a piece of sculpture is very much 
harder than to call up in imagination a painting , harder 
also to reproduce the colouiless, one element form in 
verse To describe sculpture, as Byion did, would be 
comparatively easj This seems to be the poet’s meaning 
But his note sei ves a double purpose , it not only apologizes 
for any imperfections that might be discovered if his im- 
provised sculpture were compiled with Byion’s well- 
known desciiptions , it also gives him an opportunity of 
bringing his two statues into public view, there was no 
appropriate place for them in the poem , and they were 
adroitly set up in a note 

Two other notes in the onginal are of sufficient interest 
to be included in this survey , the first is as follows — 
K 
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“ If the Poem were not already too long, I should have 
inserted in the text the following stanzas, expressive of 
the joy wherewith the soul contemplated the lesults of 
astronomical experiment ” It was pointed out on a former 
page, that Tennyson preaches to himself as wdl as to 
others this habit he shares with many great masters, 
including Shakespeare At fiist his enthusiasmfor science 
was almost a passion, "and sometimes m his earlier poetry 
It was a rival of love, as in “ Locksley Hall ” In this 
part of the poem especially we hear the poet speaking to 
himself 

*• Regions of lucid mstter taking forms, 

Brushes of fire, hazy gleams. 

Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee like swarms f 
Of SUDS and starry streams * 

“These world wonders,” he would say, “I am ovei- 
inchned to worship , you will find them all in some form 
or other in my eainest verse” The same view may be 
taken of other branches of knowledge excluded from the 
revised edition, but displayed w ith a purpose in the first 
The next note is explanatoiyof an expression that may 
have perplexed many readers of the later editions of the 
poem — 

* Plato the wise and Inrge brow d Verulam 
The first of those who kno% 

These weie oiiginally, 

‘ Bold Luther, largebroued Veiulam 
The king of those who know 

To the last line the following note was added 

* II maestro dl color chi (rrr) sanno — Dante Inf iii 

This then is not so much Tennyson’s deliberate estimate 
of Bacon, as a convenient phrase fiom Dante Bacon’s 
was a mighty intellect, but he is scarcely entitled to the 
rank of king That Tennyson felt this seems clear from 
the change made m the new edition, wheie Plato is put 

1 Cf the similar figure m “Locksley Hall, and Shellej s “The Qoud 
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by the side of Verulam , “ fiist ” is substituted foi “ king,” 
and “The fiist of those who know” may apply to both 
Plato and Veiulam 

In the \eision of 1833, inoie of the “ moial ” is given 

^ And being both the $o« er and the seed became 

AH that sht. *iaw 

Full of her own delight and nothing else, 

My vainglorious gorgeous soul 
111 deep or vivid colour, smell and sound, 

\\ as flattered da) and night 

The stanza adopted in this poem is general! j legarded 
as an invention of Tennyson’s, but it was used by Vaughan 
An example will be found in the Appendix to Chapter VII 
It IS not such a pleasing taiiationfiom the elegiac quatiain 
as the stanza employed in “A Dream of Fair Women,” 
because the shortened second line spoils the effect of the 
three accent cadence at the close 
The scheme of the poem may have been supplied by 
G Herbcit’s “The World,”— 

* Love built a stately house 

In Herbeit’s poem, the palace was lazed to the giound, 

* But I ove and Grace took Glory by the hand 
And built a braver palace than before 

in Tennj'son it is to be left standing foi futuie occupation 
by the repentant soul and those to whom that soul was 
bound by love ' 

Othei sources may be found m Ecclesiastes, 11 1-17. 
Of the poem geneially it may be said that originality, 
wisdom, and beauty are somewhat marred by a stiffness 
due in part to the stanza adopted, partly to a lingering 
suspicion of aitificiality which the most studied elabora- 
tion failed to remove I he landscapes “copied” each 
into a stanza are new effects in poetry, and quite astonish- 
ing in then condensed truth and beauty One of the best 
IS the bit of English scenery — 
f Towards the end of the poem the Soul herself becomes part narrator* 
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And one jn English houiCi'— gray twihght pourd 
On dewj pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer thin sleep ill thiog^m order stored, 

A haunt of incient Peac^ 

A.S a lule, the shoiter the poem, the more perfect should 
be the rhymes This rule was violated in “The Lady of 
Shalott” Heie the slightly impeifect ihymes, “tiees” 
and “ Peace,” almost add a grace to the stanza The 
beautiful expiession, “softer than sleep,” occurs in bhelley , 
and eithei poet may hare had in mind Virgil s “somno 
mollioi heiba ” 

(49) “L\d\ Clara Vlre de Vlrf’ \\ as printed foi 

the first time in the \olume of 1842 “ The gardener 

Adam ” of this edition was subsequently changed to “ The 
grand old gaidenei but the nenei phiase proved am- 
biguous, and theiefoie in 187S the original reading was 
lestored Notice how suitably this poem follows “The 
Palace of Ait,” foi it administers another rebuke to sel- 
fish piide not pride of intellect and imagination, but 
pride of birth Tiue piideof biith is in “The Pimcess ” 
— “ Our place is much , we two w ill serve them both ” 
In other woids, noble biith imposes the obligation of 
high minded pimciples and noble actions 

The poem is very good, and is w 01 thy of special notice 
for the nuraeious examples it affords of the wisdom of 
many set forth in a beautiful and pei m inent form by the 
wit of one , as foi instance m the well known line, 

‘ 1 1!> onij noble to be good 

(50) “The May Queen” “The May Queen” and 
“ New Year’s Eve” belong to the volume of 1833, the 
“Conclusion” did not appeal till 1842 The first two 
paits underwent only slight alteiation One curious 
change was made in “New Year’s Eve,” where “The 
blossom on the blackthorn ” takes the place of the older 
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reading, “The maj upon the blackthoi n ’ It is just possible 
that the poet had been confusing the hawthoin and the 
blackthoin , yet — mdjudgingfiom other passages — this is 
scarcely pi obahlc He may have intended the association 
of the two shiubs to be a conventional one, such as is not 
unknown m countij places Yet again, if so, why the 
alteration ’ He has well changed “ 1 shall heai ye when 
ye pass ’ to “ I shall heai you when you pass ” 

How the stan/a of “ The May Queen ” giew out of tw o 
quatiains of such a. poem as “ The talking Oak ” mav be 
discoveied by a glance at the fiist stanra of the “Con 
elusion.” This is little nioie than eight lines of “ The 
Talking Oak ’ rolled out tw o into one, omitting the altei nate 
rhymes. We shall notice something similai in the histoi y 
of the couplets of “ Locksley Hall ” In this iambic case, 
however, many e\tia syllables were needed to quicken 
the movement when the measuie was adapted to a light 
theme, as in “The May Queen”, andothei changes were 
mtioduced, such as a tiochaic or monosyllabic fourth 
foot — “ The night winds come and go, mother, upon the 
meadow grass ” , “ To night I saw the sun set he set 
and left behind ” 

In the introduction to this chaptei, some lefeience was 
made to the originality and beauty of “ The May Queen ” 
As m “The Milleds Daughtei ’ (especially the last stanza) 
the effect is mainly pioducedby iichness and novelty both 
of material and method disguised beneath an impression 
of themost perfect simplicity We will take the following 
as an example 

‘ \\ hen the flowers come again mother bene'ith the waning light 
You 11 never see me more in the long gray fields at night , 

^Vhen from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow cool 

On the oat grass ind the sword grass, and the bulrush in the pool ' 


And first, m legard to the material , if we look closely into 
the stanza, we shall notice two pans of epithets, both 
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entirely new, viz., “ long gray,” as descriptive of “ fields,” ‘ 
and “dry dark” as descriptive of “wold” : next, of the 
objects of nature themselves some will be new, but mostly 
simple enough to be unobtrusive : for example, the wold, 
the oat-grass, the sword-grass, and the bulrush ; and, 
thirdly, the occasion of the whole stanza is novel, yet 
most appropriate ; it is all in “the waning light.” Next, 
as to the method : but this subject is inexhaustible ; nor 
is it so clearly exhibited by a single stanza ; it will perhaps 
be enough to point out that the bare sentiment is expressed 
by the' words, “ You’ll never see me more ” ; but by reason 
of the amplitude of choice and the skill in choosing them ; 
by their arrangement ; by the tone they take from the 
context ; and by the subtle sadness of the music, the very 
large proportion of materials from the natural world which 
go to make up the stanza are so charged with the emotion 
of the articulate sentiment that although inarticulate they 
express it over again with an infinite pathos ; and, last of 
all, care has been taken that all these elements shall pro- 
duce an impression of simplicity and naturalness. 

Yet, as is the case with “ The Lord of Burleigh,” the 
'oaJia.Tir.e paVtias •and 'oalVios is so wven ilnai. Vne 

jarring- of a single word would destroy the equilibrium ; 
and we are not quite sure that the " Conclusion ” altogether 
escapes this danger.” 

/ (54) “Thk Lotos-Eaters.” Two poems in the 
volume of 1833, “The Hesperides” and “The Lotos- 
Eaters,” are related to “The Sea Fairies” of the former 
chapter. These two stand side by side ; but eventually 
“ The Hespendes ” was withdrawn, and gave up some of 
Its beauty to “ The Lotos-Eaters ” ; gave, for example, 
the word “full-faced” from the following line : 

*' But when the full-faced sunset yellowly 

for the line in “The Lotos- Eaters ” “ Full-faced above the 

1 Cf the “ long dun wolds ” of "Oriana.” 2 See also pp. 54 and 98. 
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valley stood the moon,” lead thus m the fiist edition — 
“ Above the ^ alley burned the golden moon ” Besides 
these changes, the latter pait of the more fortunate poem 
was ie-\\ritten, and “The Hespeiides” was lejected 
possibly on account of a few slight w eaknesses, but more 
probably because its lesemblances maned the single 
beaut> of “ The Lotos Eateis ’ 

That a poet should make alteiations in his published 
work, even many tunes, is a matter partly ’ for admiration 
and advantage, partly for disapprobation and regret In 
this respect of new editions, lifeiary ait stands almost alone 
When we buy a picture that has been hung m the Royal 
Academj , we take it for granted that the pamtei has done 
with It But mastei pieces of literal y art, sold as such, 
should not be subject to continued lemodelhng, for the 
purchasei may be inclined to murmur, “ Your work was 
eithei ready foi sale, or not , and if not, you might have 
kept It until it was , j ou were eithei deficient m some 
cntical faculty, or you foiced unfinished work upon the 
public and compelled them to buy over again ” To this 
imaginary charge Tennj son has made himself much moie 
liable than any othei poet , and under this head it w ill 
be mteiestmg to compare him with such other modem 
poets as Biowning, Swinburne, Longfellow, Wni Moms, 
M Arnold, D G Rossetti 

But, to adopt the homely phrases of this argument, and 
twist it back upon itself a little, the lover of poetry who 
had the good fortune to buy “The Lotos-Eaters” of 1833 
received full value for his money. “ Nihil tetigit quod 
non omavit” must be quoted once more as we write of 
Tennyson , but after this, few of us will greatly care to 
hear the familiar Latin again 

Three sonnets were mentioned a short time back, as pos- 
sessing an excellence unknown to the sonnet before this 
time It IS the Spenserian stanza with whose murmuiing 
1 See p 167 
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*' She had lulled him fast asleepe 

That of no worldly thmg he cate did tahe/' 

and to whose music : 

** 'Gan all the quire of birds 
Their diverse note^ ^ attune ; *' 

but the five stanzas at the beginning- of “ The Lotos- 
Eaters” breathe a muimuring or a music moie melodious 
even than Spensei’s on The Idle Lake or in the Bowre of 
Blisse. 

Very fine also is the musical effect of the closing 
section as it is found in the improved version. Tennyson 
had at least an ear for the music of verse ; and the de- 
scription of “ the nerve-dissolving melody ” in the second 
section of “ The Vision of Sin ” which may be compared ' 
■with the section before mentioned, seems to show that 
the Laureate was more of a tone poet than w e are some- 
times disposed to admit. 

The main subject of “The Lotos-Eaters” occurs in the 
“ Odyssey j ” a good deal has been suggested by Bion 
and Moschus, and in English literature, Spensei’s “Fairy 
Queen” and Thomson’s “Castle of Indolence” have 
furnished additional motive and material. Indeed so 
many poets aie laid under contribution that the poem is 
almost “ a posy of other men’s flowers," and “ little more 
than the string that binds them” is Tennyson’s ; but the 
bond is a cestus of no common magic. 

It is impossible to speak of “ The Lotos-Eaters,” how- 
ever briefly, without repeating what must be delightfully 
obvious to all, the skill with which the poet has placed 
his languid dreamers where earth, and heaven, and the 
sea, and the very gods themselves are one languid dream. 
But in the self-indulgent repose of the Lotos Land the 
comrades of Ulysses were not permitted to linger : 

Tod; fccv yqat Sytv kfiCtlwrat aiAyKp — 

this is the voice of Tennyson ; and we shall soon hear it 
again in “ Ulysses ” : 
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“ How dull It to p^use, to make an end, 

To ru^t unburnc^hed, not to \htiie m ti^e 
As tho* to breathe were life 

And thus, a moial emerges fiom this beautiful poem 

(56) “A DRrA.M or Fmr Women” Like “The 
Miller’s Daughtei, ’ this poem uas quite ruined by the 
opening lines since remored Some of these must be 
repeated, because thej tend to suppoi t a former opinion, 
hazarded in these pages, that the poet may sometimes 
build for himself a Palace of Ait The fiist two stanzas 
desciibe “a man that sails m a balloon , ” they tell how 
he waves his flags to the mob below, fiom uheie his 
balloon “ Glows ruby-like . Filled with a finer an ” 

" So, lifted high, the Poet at will 
Let^ the great world /lit from him ^mg all, 

Higher thro seciet ^plcndouri mounting 
Selfpoised, nor fears to fall, 

* Hearing apirt the echoes of his fimc 

Very inteiesting m then 1 elation to the “ Piincess ” aie 
the following stanzas 

" In every land I thought that, more or ItSb, 

The stronger, sterner nnture overbore 
The softer, uncontrolled by gentleness 
And selfish evermore 

And whether there were nny meins whereby, 

In some far aftertime the gentler mind 
Might reassume its just and full degree 
Of rule among mankind 

The stanzas in the present edition, beginning, “The 
smell of violets” repeat a thought expressed in a very 
inferior song on page 142 of the 1833 volume 
"Who can tel! 

Why to smell 

The violet, recalls the deivy prime 
Of youth and buried time t * 

Both passages are important, for though their violet does 
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not bung back all the gloiy and the dieam of Woidsw 01 th’s 
“ Pansy,” * yet \\ hen read m conjunction with the last tw o 
stanzas of the poem they are found to forecast the “ ) earn- 
ings that can never be expiest” of “ Tears, Idle Tears ” 
A gieat many improvements vveie made in the 1842 
version of this poem, the most notable being the lines 

** The bnght death quiver d it the victim s throat, 

Touch d, and I knew no more 

which aie a veiy foitunate vaiiation on the giotesque 
earlier reading 

** One drew i sharp knife thro my tende* throat 
Slou ly — and nothing more * 

The variation, as is so often the case, seems to find a 
parallel in some former poet “ 

“A Dream of Fair Women,” besides being suggested 
by Chaucer’s “ Legend of Good Women,” “ bears a close 
resemblance to the Tiionfi of Petrarch” Like “The 
Lotos-Eateis,” it owes very much to other poets 
The poem, though often brilliant, has none of the 
naturalness of “The Miller’s Daughter” or “The May 
Queen , ” in style it most nearly resembles “The Palace of 
Art,” and gives an impression of stiffness As yet, the 
only characters the poet has sketched without any show of 
effort are those we met beside the mill-dam, or on the 
village gieen These women in the “ Dream,” howevei, 
are better diawn than the Adeline group , they gain 
by being histoiic, and they have dramatic touches 
Jephthah’s daughtei and Cleopatra are splendidly 
painted, and made still more vivid by contrast and sur- 
roundings , Cleopatra especially is a poitiait so striking 
and full of colour and of motion withal, that we find our- 
selves convinced of the superiority of words to pigments 
in some departments of pictorial art. 


1 See Appendix to Chnptei VII 2 Sophocles, ” Electni 1395 
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It may be added that the Fan Women ^^hom the poet 
has honoured in this highly wrought poem aie Helen of 
Troy, Iphigenia, Clcopatia, Jephthah’s Daughter, Fair 
Rosamond, Maigaiet Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Moie, Joan of Aic, and Queen Eleanoi Cleopatia had 
fascinated his imagination and made some of his best 
poetry m “Poems by T«o Brothers” Fan Rosamund 
and Eleanoi play an impoitant part in his “ Becket.” 

(60 “The Biackbird” was first published in 1842 
In the first edition the last stanza but one read as 
follow s 

** I better brook the drawling stares^ 

Now thy flute notes are changed to coarse — 

Not hearing thee all 

The poet seems to hare had his e>e on the object while 
writing his verses , in spite of some blemishes the> are 
fresh and natuial 

(62) “The Death of thf Oi d 'Vear ” This is the 
last poem but one in the volume of 1833 

It is just in Tennj son’s eaily mannei , lemains un 
altered, and contains nothing that is not his own , unless, 
if It be not to consider too curiously, we faintly heai 
among the \eises the memment and infinite jest of 
Yorick, and the quips of Hal with Falstaff, whose nose at 
death was “ as sharp as a pen ” (stanzas 4 and 6) The 
subject has several times entered into Tennj son’s poetry 
Here it is tieated with a pleasing fullness and picturesque- 
ness 

(62) “To J S” These beautiful verses fitly closed 
the published volume of 1833, which, as originally pre- 
pared for the press, ended with “ The Lover’s Tale ” J S 
IS the James Spedding who was one of Tennyson’s circle 
at Cambiidge, and afteiwaids became a kindly reviewer 
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of the poet’s work Until his death m 1881, Spedding 
continued to be one of the laureate’s intimate friends 

This poem also remains nearly in its oiiginal foim, 
but with that lemaik oui notice shall conclude All 
Tennyson’s early poetiy is open to a ciiticism both in 
teiesting and valuable , but the veises to J S seem too 
sacied for scrutiny, whethei intellectual or msthetic 
There mil be few enough among the leadeis of this book 
who have not felt the tenible inadequacy of woids to 
comfort the bereaved , and they will surely deiive con 
solation from the thought that oui great poet who 
addressed to his afflicted hiend these stanzas, not ex- 
quisite alone, but also most earnest in sympathy, should 
yet exclaim, “’Twere better I should cease ” 

(63) “On A Mourner” was fiist printed in 1865, 
in the same volume that contained “Three Sonnets to a 
Coquette” In this collection it natuially follows the 
veises to J S Theie is some interesting study of nature, 
unmistakably Tennyson’s, in the poem, and lofty thought; 
The figure and allusion in the last stanzas pioduce an 
effect already noticed , ' in this case, howevei, emotion 
seems to lose too much by the neutralizing close 

(64) “ You ASK ME WHY, IHO’ ILL AT EASE, ’ (64) “ Or 

OLD SAT Freedom on the Heights,” (64) “ Love thou 
THY Land,” and (66) “The Goose” did not appear till 
1842, though stated to have been wiitten m 1833 (66) 

“ England and America in 1782 ” was first published 
in the cabinet edition of 1874 

The five poems form a group devoted to political and 
social topics Tennyson had little sympathy with the 
reforms that were being effected, and sometimes with 
eager haste, during the years that followed close on 1830 ; 
and he often cast an anxious glance across the narrow 
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seas* whcie iaw*haste was again pioclaimmg heiself 
half-sister to delay. The friend to whom the first poem 
is addressed seems to have had less sympathy than the 
poet with the great demociatic movement of the age , 
Tennyson will not forsake England unless a society that 
calls Itself free shall happen to have made the individual 
Its bondslave ■ The stanzas aie based on a speech of 
Speddmg’s in the Cambiidge Debating Hall m 1832 
The next poem, (64) “ Ol Ol u sxi FRtEDOM ON THl. 
HliGHTS,” expands two lines m the foregoing 

* Where rreedom Uo\l> bioauetis down 
From piecedent to precedent 

And in the histoiy of Fieedom a very impoitant place is 
assigned to Gieat Biitain The last two lines adraiiably 
desLiibe Tennyson in his office of modcratoi. 

1- ** God blefb the nanow 

1 wibh the} were a >\hoteAtKniic broad ' 

J ke Priuti. f 

** It Mill he eomoiiicnt 'll thi'v poinl to notice the charge brought igain^* 
1 enn)son of reiniimng niersc to the creed of CoUectii f>m Ihe ihims of 
the tndiiidinl to lecognition are at no time less impor*^ant than the simiKr 
claims put forwird on hchnlf of the community Kutthe epoch of lennyson 
exhibit*) a tendenc} toM’irds commuimtic or socialistic extremes > and again 
It appenre Ve’isonable to admit that the laure*ite s neutm.1 pobition ivas safebt 
and best That it ivas a fairly neuti*!! one might be gathered fiom the 
eightieth couplet of *' Locksley Hall Sixty eais After 

When the *icheme^ and all the sjbtemb, kingdomb and republics fall, 
Something kindhei| highei, holier — *111 for each and each for alh 
though m such a passage as the following in * Meilin and Vivien, the indi 
vidual receives bomelhing less than bis due — 

But work as vassal to the l*uger love 
T hat dwnrfs the pettj lo\c of one for one ’ 

Ihc relstiie import*ince of indis idualisni snd coIIectiMbm is 'idmirably 
stated m the folloMing extract 

“ Individnalit) , th-it ib to say, conscience applied nlone lends to march} , 
societ} that is to s*i} , tr*iduion if it be not constantl} interpreted and 
impelled upon the loute of the futuie b} the intuition of conscience, begets 
despotism md immobiUt} Imth is found at their point of intersection It 
IS forbidden, then, to the mdividu il to emmeipsic himself fiom the bocnl 
object which constitutes his task here below , *iiid fui bidden to society to crush 
or tyrannize over the individual — IUa^^im, jLssajs 
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(64) “ Love thou thy L4.nd ” is again an expansion 
of the last two lines of the poem pieceding, some of the 
reflections hemg due to Spedding It would be difficult 
to find so much political and social good sense anywheie 
else in liteiature In one respect at least these \erses are 
worth all the writings of Buike , for while the old may 
easily look back to them with fond or bitter 1 egret, the 
young may as easily leain them by heart, and become fur- 
nished not with opinions but, what is much more important, 
with the best foundations on which to build up opinions. 
Our age advances very rapidly, and the little poem was 
written many years ago , but if all boys and girls before 
they left their teens could be brought to absorb its few 
stanzas, \\e might look forward with more confidence to 
the futuie 

(66) “ England and America in 1782 ” dates English 
freedom fiom Hampden The thud stanza m “ Of old 
sat Freedom,” speaks of the “grave mother of majestic 
works” as god-hke in lespect of dominion, and king-like 
m respect of polity 

The real truth will be found in the fouith stanza of the 
same poem, “The wisdom of a thousand yeais Is m 
them ” Whatever measute of freedom England may 
possess, her people hai e achiered it , fieedom is not con- 
ferred by a goveinment not even bought with the blood 
of a patiiot 

(66) “The Goosr” is a Inely allegoiy of commeice 
and free trade “Alfred,” said Fitzgerald, “cannot trifle. 

His smile is lather a gum one” Theie is just a 
little truth in Fitzgerald’s remark, and we may fairly admit 
that in “ The Goose ” the poet smiles grimly , but the 
poem IS much cleveier than anything else of the kind 
m the first two volumes 
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We have now reached the last of the group headed 
“ The Lady of Shalott and other poems ” It may be 
convenient at this point to select fiom this group those 
pieces that were published, mostly in a much inferior 
form, in the volume of 1833 They are the following — 
“ The Lady of Shalott,” “ Manana in the South,” “ The 
Miller’s Daughter,” “ Fatima ” (as “O Lore, Love, Love”) 

“CEnone,” “The Sisters,” “To ,” “The Palace of 

Art,” “ The May Queen,” “ New Year’s Eve,” “ The Lotos- 
Eaters,” “ A Dieam of Fair Women,” “The Death of the 
Old Year,” “To J S” To these must be added (from 
“Juvenilia,”) “Margaret,” “Eleanore,” “Rosalind,” and 
four sonnets 

As the volume contained thirty pieces, there are yet 
several not included in the foiegomg list Of these by 
far the most important is “ The Hesperides," a beautiful 
creation which has been noticed on p 134 The following 
lines will be sufficient to show the many le^emblances that 
this poem bears to the “ Lotos Eaters ” 

** Father Hesper, Father Hesper watch, watch, night and daj , 

Lest the old wound of the world be heoled 
rrhrgihry'Jintsnl^ 

The golden apple stol n away 
And the ancient secret revealed 
Look from west to east along 

Father old Himala weakens Caucasus is bold and strong 
Wandering waters unto wandering waters call , 

Let them clash together, foam and &1I 
Out of watchings, out of wiles, 

Comes the bliss of secret smiles 

All things are not told to all 

Half round the mantling night is drawn 

Purplefringed with even and dawn 

Hesper hateth Phosphor evening hateth mom 

Anothei of the lad) poitiaits, “ Kate,” has some merit, 
and the lines “To Christopher North,” otherwise Pro- 
fessor Wilson, possess a personal interest Wilson had 
attacked Tennyson and some of his friends m a cntique 
of the 1830 volume published in “Blackwood’s Magazine” 
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for May, 1832 Tennyson was sneered at as “ the pet of 
a cockney coterie.” The following is part of the poet’s 
reply 

When I learnt from whom it came, 

I forgave )ou «U1 the blame, 

Musty Christopher , 

1 could wi forgive the praise, 

Fusty Christopher 

This is smait and amusing ; but Tennyson was too great 
to make capital of any such bickerings ; and although to 
the last he nevei lost his extreme sensitiveness to criticism, 
his future references to ciitics aie usually moie graceful, or 
good-humoured oi dignified 

One other poem m this volume of 1833 deserves 
mention, but not on account of its meiit, for its weakness 
is phenomenal , one might almost say it was thrown m 
among the other pieces as a morceau cUheat for some 
hungiy ciitic ; and critics weie often lavenous in those 
days. The mpre title of the thiee stanzas, “ O Darling 
Room,” is a commentary in itself ; we should like to 
discover that the poem was of very oaily date, but, 
strange to say, it was wiitten on Tennyson’s return from 
the Continent m 1830. 

" For 1 the Nonnenwerth have seen, 

And Oberwinter*:* vinc>ardb greui, 

Musical Lurlei , and between 
1 he hills to Bingen hai% I been, 

Bingen m Darm&tadt, where the Rhenc 
Curves toil ards Mentz, a woody scene 

“ Yet never did there meet my sight, 

In any town, to left or n^t, 

A little room so exquisite ' 

Besides the poems of the volumes of 1830 and 1833, 
three pieces have to be noticed that were contributed to 
“The Gem,” a Literary Annual, m 1831 In the first, 
“ Anacreontics,” the two lines 


And drooping daffodilly. 
And silverleaved lily’* 
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aie evidently the precursois of 

* Ihe yellow leaved watcrhl/ 

1 he green sheathed daffodilljr 

which we have seen m the first edition of “The Lady of 
Shalott ” Otherwise the poem is not remarkable 
Much more inteiesting is “A Fragment” Though 
peihaps lathei more Miltonic in stjle, it maybe regarded 
as left ovei fiom “Timbuctoo” In its thirty-one lines 
we find the usual piopoition of jewels re-set in after 
yeais 

Fw sheening down the purple seas 

* The great Pyramids 

Broidbat-sed amid the fieeting sands, and sloped 
Into the slumbrous summemoon 

“ Auful Memnonian countenances calm 
Looking athwart the burning flats ' 

* Breathes low into the charmed ears of morn 
Clear melody flattering the crisped Nile ' 

The third of these pieces, a short lyric entitled “No 
Moie,” will be found in the Appendix to Chapter VII 
In the same >eai, 1831, Tennyson contributed a sonnet, 
“ Check every outflash, eveiy luder sally," to "The Eng- 
lishman’s Magarine" for August In 1833 it was re- 
printed in “Friendship’s Offering ” As a sonnet it is not 
excellent, but it describes the valley where “ first I told 
my love ” The first three lines lend a sentiment to the 
Lotos eaters — 

* Speak low and give up wholly 
Thy spine to mild minded melancholy, 


and in “The cuspid wateis whisper musically,” we recog- 
nize some of the poet’s favourite phrases 

In the year 1832 two sonnets weie published, “Me my 
own fate to lasting soriow doometh,” in “Friendship’s 
' L 
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Offering,” and “There are three things which fill my 
heait with sighs,” Contributed to “The Yoikshire Literary 
Annual.” The first of these, like the sonnet “ Check every 
Outflash, ’ seems to stiike a personal note— 

** Put yet my lonely ^irit follows thine 

and the second reads like a reminiscence of the con- 
tinental tour with Hallam — 

** Of late such e>es looked at me— while 1 mused • 

In old Bayona nigh the southern sea 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 

A Short Analysis or “The Two Voices.” 

Stanza (i) Death is the only remedy for ill (z) But I 
am so wondeifully made. (3) So are dragon-flies. (6, 7) 
But man is bettei than they. (8-1 1) Man is not the 
highest life ; and of men there aie plenty better than you. 
(12) Yet no two men aie alike. (13, 14) But who will 
miss you? (15) What hope of answer 01 redress? (l6, 
17) Death is the only lemedy for ill. (18, 19) I might do 
better in the future (19) No ; your disease is past cure. 
(20, 21) “So many worlds, so much to do, So little done, 
such things to he ' ” (22-24) For all that you must die, 
and know little of the wonder that will be. (25, 26) Yet 
— for one hour — I stme — (27-33) Truth will never be 
found — and least of all by you. (34) A selfish death is 
dishonour. (35-39) A loathsome life is worse. (40-52) 
Might I not do some good before I die ? {53-67) Good 
intentions ; but they fade with life away ; and truth flies 
faster than men may follow. To die is best. (68-75) 
But some have done well. (76) It was meie chance. 
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(77-80) Death may be worse than life. (81 -88) The dead 
are at rest, (89-io5)Yetin that sleep of death what dreams 
may come. Our yearning for immortality is the one sure 
proof of immortality. (ro6-iii) Where n ere you before 
birth ? To begin implies an end. (i 12-128) Eternal pro- 
cess moving on, From state to state the spirit walks. 
(192) Mere dreams ; your pain is real. (130-133) But 
you cannot tell me what death is, nor what might become 
of my soul. N ot death hut better life is the world’s desire. 
(134) “Behold, it is the Sabbath mom!” (135-154) 
“ There’s nothing we can call our own but love.” 



CHAPTER V. 


- THE VOLUME OF 1842, OR, “ENGLISH IDYLLS 
AND OTHER POEMS” 

I. Introductory. Aftei the yeai 1833 no poetiy was 
published by Tennyson until 1837, when he contributed 
the stanzas “ O, that ’twere possible” to “The Tribute,” 
and “St Agnes” to “The Keepsake.” Again he kept 
silence until 1843. In that yeai his famous third volume 
was given to the public. 

During this mteival ol neaily ten years he had not 
been idle. In a lettei to Aubrey de Vere, Monckton 
Milnes wiites “Tennyson composes eveiy day, but 
nothing will peisuade hint to punt, or even write it down.” 
The last statement must not be taken literally; part at 
least of “ In Memonam” was lovingly written and re- 
wiitten at intervals between the years 1833 and 1842 ; 
many of the eailier poems were re-cast ; and by the en<i 
of the period the poet had piepaied for the press the 
wonderful volume which is the subject of this chaptei. 

It was accompanied by a volume i. in two parts ; the 
fiist containing a selection from the volume of 1830, and 
the second from that of 1833. The two paits aie entitled, 
(I ) Poems (published 1830) and (II.) Poems (published 
1832). At the end of Pait II. the following note appears • 
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“ The second division of this volume was published in 
the winter of 1832. Some of the poems have been con- 
siderably alteied Others have been added, which, with 
one exception, weie written in 1833 ” ‘ 

Volume II , which contained the new pieces, is also 
entitled “ Poems , ” and the title of the two books together 
IS, “ Poems by Alfied Tennyson In two volumes Lon- 
don Edward Moxon, Do^er Stieet MDCCCXLIII” 
The contents of the second 01 new \olume aie, “The 
Epic,” “Moite D’Arthui, ’ “ The Gardener’s Daughtei,’ 
“Doia,” “ Audley Couit,” “Walking to the Mail,” “St 
Simeon Stylitcs,” “ The Talking Oak,” “ Lot e and Dut) 
“Ulysses,” “ Locksley Hall,” “Godita" “The Two 
Voices,’ “The Day Dieam,” with its nine divisions, 
“Amphion," “St Agnes’ Eve” (the St Agnes of 1837), 
"Sir Galahad,” “Edward Gray,” “Will Watei proof’s 
Lyiical Monologue,” “Lady Claie,” “The Loid of Bui 
leigh,” “ Sir Launcelot and Queen Guineveie,” “A Faie- 
well,” “The Beggar Maid,” “The A^ision of Sin,” “The 
Skipping Rope,” “ Move eastward, happy earth, and leave,” 
“Bleak, break, bieak,” “The Poet’s Song” At the end 
of the volume the following note occuis “The Idyl of 
‘Dora’ was paitly suggested by one of Miss Mitfoid’s 
pastorals , and the ballad of ‘Lady Claie’ by the novel 
of ‘ Inheritance ’ ” 

II First Aspect of ihiv Voiumk — “Locksiey 
Hall” (98) Possibly nothing bettei could be chosen as 
suggesting the most lemaikable characteiistic of Tenny- 
son’s thud volume of poems than the well known passage 
in Shakespeaie’s “As You Like It” — 

‘ Jagues Yes, I ha\ e g*itned my openence 
Rosalind And ) our expciience makes ^ ou sad 

Shakespeare was piobably about thirty-five when he 

1 You a&k menhy ’ ‘ Ofold sat 1 rcedom *' Love thou thy 

land ' ' 1 lie Goose ' 
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wrote “As You Like It a little older when he created 
“ Hamlet.” 

Turning to “ Locksley Hall,” we find a very similar 
passage, although referred to the future : 

** He beais a laden breast 
Full of sad experience.** 

And there are many passages in the same poem, not so 
verbally alike, but of the same import, and pointed to the 
present. 

Judging from the date, 1842, Tennyson was about 
thirty-three when he wrote “Locksley Hall,” and we may 
suppose he was some ten years older when he created the 
nameless hero of “ Maud,” that poem “ slightly akin to 
“ Hamlet.” ‘ Like Shakespeare’s Prince of Denmark, and 
this more modem Hamlet of Tennyson’s “ Maud,” the dis- 
appointed lover in “ Locksley Hall ” finds that “the time 
is out of joint.” ’ 

Now, although, as will be explained in the chapter on 
“Maud,” the age of the Prince of Denmark seems to 
grow maturer, like his character, as he plays the tragedy 
throitgh, yet an average estimate would make him only a 
little younger than the author of “ Hamlet.” In the same 
way ‘ the hero of “ Locksley Hail ” is only a little younger 
than the author of “ Locksley Hall.” Amy, moreover, is 
something like Ophelia, in life but not in death. Maud 
' slightly resembles Ophelia in life and in death. 

“ Locksley Hall,” therefore, is Tennyson’s “ As You 
Like It,” wherein another Jaques is the forerunner of 
another Hamlet. But Tennyson’s poem includes many 
passages suggestive of Hamlet ; let us, therefore, call it 
also “ the first draft of ‘ Hamlet,’” and “ Maud ” the revised 
and enlarged tragedy. 

1 See Chapter X. 

Locksley Hall/* couplet 67. “Hamlet/* I. v. i88. “ Maud/’ I. i. 6, 

8, 9. And we are tempted to add, not one of the three seemed the sort of 
man “to set it right/* 

3 See the first Appendix to this Chapter. 
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From this point of view “Locksley Hall” is the most 
important poem in the volume, and the one to be studied 
fiist. 

III. “Locksley Hall ” Subjective' The poem 
befoie us is i long soliloquy ; bhe actor comes upon 
the stage, and pronounces one long speech ; for the 

1 Although the terms subjectvoe and objective have become a little worn 
with usage, they are nevertheless convenient , and a few prefatory remarks 
may serve to explain their application to the subject of the present section 
We are sometimes too ready to believe that an artist must be altogether 
impersonal, objective , that he is a being indifferent towards his creations, 
and apart from them , that the poet singer, for example, is 

* Not a whit 

More in the secret than yourselves, who sit 
Fresh chapleted to listen ' 

Robert Browmmg 

As usual, the truth lies midway betiieen two extremes Poetry,'* sa>s 
John Stuart hlill, ** is overheard ' ^at is to say, the poet speaks to him* 
self, or from the lips of his characters, his utterance is oracular, indirect , 
and those who would iknow the secrets of his heart must listen with a most 
S) mpathetic and long accustomed ear and they must listen to all he has to 
say 

To all , that is a very important pmnt He who would form an independent 
opinion of the personal element in any one poem or passage, must begm by 
knowing all that the writer has wntten If possible, he should not miss a 
single line the poet has penned He should examine verses unpublished or 
M ithdrawn, for these have a peculiar power of casting light He should 
notice changes made to later editions , he should become familiar with the 
poet s habit of expressing himself in any one dramatic piece by carefully 
^ludylng his other monologues, mono dramas, and dramas in short, as far 
as possible, he should know the whole work, and the man from his work 
Hence he may expect to find that opmions v ary, and that his own dpinton 
will be subject to modification as he pursues his studies year after year 
Of course some poets, Milton and Byron, for instance, are more personal 
than others , but none can be regarded as impersonal throughout Shake* 
^peares biogiaphy may be read in Jus works, or, in a shorter form, by the 
aid of '* A Midsummer Night’s Dream, ' '* Hamlet, ’ and The Tempest, ’ 
studied m connection with the Sonnets 

Again, some forms of poetry are more personal than others. In die 
ordinary lyric, the poet is expected to overflow with his own emotion , in 
epic and narrative he is a story teller, but he may tell the story so as to 
suggest something quite apart from U, or he may make occasional reflections 
of his own, 01, even put them into the mouth of one of his characters , and 
is true, though la a less degree, of the drama. 
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other characters, for plot, for change of scene, we have 
to trust, and often in vain, to his desciiptions What, 
for example, could be vaguer, more unlikely, more un 
dramatic than the first and the seventy third couplets 
of “ Locksley Hall Tennyson calls such poems “Dta 
matic Monologues but is the one character a dramatic 
character at alP he is merely a portiait made to speak 
The difference between such a charactei as he is repre- 
sented, or as he represents himself, and the same character 
in drama proper, where he plays his ■pa>t^ is the difference 
between the portiait and the life Character is developed 
or discovered only by contact with character, and life 
by the environment of life As it is easier to diaw the 
one character, the portrait, than to diaw life, so Shake- 
speaie in some of his eaiher plajs created only one 
character, and allowed the lest of the dramatis persona 
to remain puppets For the same reason Tennyson’s 
dramatic attempts are foi many jeais limited to the 
monologue ‘ He has called “ Maud” a “monodrama ,” 
It IS strictly speaking a monologue All that is added to 
the monologue is a l)iical scene shifter," if we may so 
phrase it 

These monologues aie peculiaily adapted to a subjective 
tieatment Thiough the lips of his one “ character," who, 
to suit his purpose, W'lll usuall) be oveidrawn, the poet 
may safely utter his own moie daiing thoughts, his 
stronger emotions , and then, whenevei conrenient, he 
will call his chaiacter to collection ■* 

1 “The Princess might to some nppear -in exception hut the question as 
to whether the stor> is told consistently will be discussed in Cl apter VII 

3 Change of mood as well as change of scene or incident are often 
announced by a new r\c with a new form 

® In drama proper on the other hand it is much moied fficult for the 
writer to project himself into acharacter Except in the tempoi ary dramatic 
su pension of the soliloquy (and not then necessarily) so incehsant is tlie 
TCt on of ca h cliaiicter on all the others and «iO directed to subserve the 
drainnttc issue's that any conscious modiHcat on of this action n the part of 
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In order to determine between the subjective and ob- 
jective elements in such a poem as a monologue, we first 
ascertain the poet’s general tendency by glancing at the 
whole of his w 01k In Tennyson’s case the examination 
leads us to expect a personal motive Then we ask, 
“undei nhat ciicumstances was the poem written ? Is it 
accompanied bj other poems having a similai 'motive 
For ten jeais Tennyson has been almost silent , “ Much 
has he thought, much suffeied”* We may theiefore 
expect to find some poem standing in the same 1 elation to 
his 1830 and 1833 volumes, as Shakespeate’s “ Hamlet” 
to “ Loi e’s Labour’s Lost ” He has lived long enough 
and sadly enough to begin to find fault with life 

Now we inquire of othei pieces contempoiaiy, or nearly 
so, with “ Locksley Hall ” To begin with, the first song 
in “Audley Court” is just another smaller “Locksley 
Hall ” In “ The Epic,” the lealm of religion is invaded 
by science, and there is a “general decay of faith Right 
through the w 01 Id ” In “ Walking to the Mail,” they that 
loved “At first like dove and doxe were cat and dog” ; 
the man, ve aie told, sas “Vexed with a morbid devil in 
his blood. That \ eil’d the world with jaundice ” (we may 
note the same figure, “jaundice,” in “ Locksley Hall ”) , he 
had married, ten jeais before, the daughtei of a cottager 
And what was the result? she" sour d To what she is” 
“Like breeds like, they say Kind nature is the best" 
(all this is in “ Locksley Hall ") In the same poem is 
mention of “A Chartist pike", “the law mechanic’s 
bloody thumbs” that “sweat on his blazon’d chairs ” of 
the “ two parties” — “those that want and those that have,” 

the author is debtructive of dramatic effect Drama then ceases to be an 
organic groM th, 'ictual life , it becomes mcrel> a representation of life by 
means of painted bricks cunningly pieced together Unconsciously to himself, 
howeveri as o/len in Shakespeare s case, the creatoi s intense and ruling 
emotion may be expicssed in his ciesuion as fii as some one leading 
charictcr is conLcrncd 

1 Letter of Alirgirct huiler, Augus^ i84'», 
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which “still divide the woild” — “The same old sore” 
To this we may add the six Imes beginning 

His nerves were wrong What ails us who are sound 

“Edwin Morris” (printed in 1851) fuinishes equally 
significant material, 

** Something of a wayward modern mind 
Dissecting passion 

Out space does not permit fiiller quotation , but those 
who glance at the poem will discover another Ophelia, 
another Maud, who “ Moved Like Pioserpine in Enna 
gathei mg flowers ” And here we may quote from “ Maud,” 
“ What IS It he cannot buy” for the lady is sold for 
;£6o,ooo, to “slight Sir Robert with his watery smile.” 
Trustees and aunts and uncles preach down the daughter’s 
heart. 

“ St Simeon Stylites,” though sufficiently objective, is 
placed before us as a man who thought he found his 
highest duty in forsaking his highest duty. Another 
poem— of which we scaicely daie to speak — “Love and 
Dufy" — says of Dufy, "O this woild's curse " That duty 
seemed to he m saciificing true love upon the altar of 
untiue marriage, 01, moie exactly, an alien love on the 
altar of lawful marriage “ The Golden Yeai ” (punted in 
1846) despairs of “the feveious dajs” The bettei days 
to be are “ not in our time, nor in our childien’s time ” 
And the poem concludes, as m “ Locksley Hall,” with a 
plea for action m the present “ Howsoever these things 
be ... I go" Ulysses moreovei, when we meet with 
him, IS yearning “ to seek a newer world ” 

It should here be stated m passing that there is little 
of religion in “ Locksley Hall ” and in many of the other 
poems that group themselves around it , that subject is 

^ See Maud, Part I X u Al&o lefeience to thv& pasbage on p 160 

3 Locksley Hall 95 and 97 
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fully dealt with m the desperate struggle between “ The 
Two Voices ” , also in “ In Memonam ” 

To resume the former running comment, we may next 
notice that “The Day Dream” pleads with utility in behalf 
of beauty , * and that in “Amphion ” the poet asserts 

** Tis vain ' in wdi abi'is^y 
I could not move a thistle 

Possibly if “Will Wateipioof” had been dunking watei 
instead of poit, we should have had a veiy different sketch 
of the times even as it is, not everything looks rosy 
through the loseate wine And just because the flagon 
(that held a pint) is empty, 

‘ With self at strife 
1 take myself to task 

a proceeding which is continued through some fi\e 
stanzas 

The poem “To , after leading a Life and Letteis ’ 

(printed 1849), doubts whether the times aie such as make 
the poet’s name worth the winning “ Lady Claie” tells 
us how Loid Ronald was lewaided foi being tiue to true 
love "Tlie Loid ol 'Bufleigli ' likewise stooped, hut "he 
played tiue love false — just e\er so little “King 
Copbetua ” n as more fortunate with his beggar maid 
The lines, “Come not, when I am dead" (punted in 
1851), glow in meaning if read with the following passage 
on which they appear to be based 

* Here lies i wretched coise of wretched soul bereft ' 

Seek not my name a plague consume you wicked caitiflTs lefl 

Here lie I, Timon who, alive, all living men did hate 

Pass by, and curse thy fill , but pass, and stay not here thy gait * 

Ttnton 0/ A iJuus 

A somewhat similar sentiment finds expression in Shake- 
spearfe’s sonnets Over these Tennyson blooded often at 
this peiiod, as we gather fiom “ In Memonam ” 

1 Science grows and Beauty dwindles 

Lot./ Hall Sixty Years A/ier 
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“ The Vision of Sm ” foims a fitting' climax to this long 
airay of poems that deal, most of them, and more or less 
diiectly, iMth the mysteiy of e\il 

All the foiegomg poems used to be regarded as belong- 
ing to the \olume of 1842 They have theiefoie been 
grouped togethei “Bieak, Bieak, Bieak,” might be 
added , but, sacied to the memoiy of Hallam, it finds a 
place in the chaptei on “In Menroiiam” The lonely 
melancholy of “ A f ai c« ell ’ may also be mentioned , it 
piobabl) belongs to the year 1837, when 
T t.'iMng these, top'iivs 
I think ouce iiioie In. seems to die 

/» t j 

Glancing now at othei poems neai enough m date-to be 
regarded as contempoiaiy with the volume of 1842, we 
fiist notice the mouinful and lemaikable stan/as con- 
tributed by Tennyson m 1837 to “TheTiibute- A Collec- 
tion of Miscellaneous Unpubhshed Poems by Vaiious 
Authois ” They are well known as being the nucleus of 
“ Maud, ’ and they aie fully tieatcd of in Chapter X. 

‘ Teais, Idle Teais” must ne-vt be mentioned, its 
tenderly regielful music flowing fiom the illimitable 
yeais, found a place in “The Piincess” in 1847, but it 
was probably of eaiher date It is fully considcied m 
the Appendix to Chaptei VII 

Some short poems published a little latei,* patriotic 
and wai-hke, give fuithei evidence of influence exerted by 
contempoiaiy e\ ents , as also do the subjects of wai and 
patriotism geneially, which will be mentioned m the 
chaptei on “Maud” Meanwhile, the questions to be 
dealt with as ai'sing out of “Locksley Hall” are chiefly 
social They appeal again m the "Enid and Nimue” of 
1857, the “Idylls of the King” of 1859, and the “Sea 
Dreams ” of i860 When we leach " Aylmei’s Field ” of 

^ “Britons ginrd your own’ (1852), ** 1 he *1 hird of rdiniary (1852), 

Hinds 'll! Round “IhcWar (i8:,9) 
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1864, we hear the curse first pionounced m “Locksley 
Hall “ upon “ the social wants that sin against the stiength 
of youth,” repeated w ith ternble emphasis 

**He believed 

This filchy marriage hxndenng Mammon made 
The harlot of the cittea nature crost 
Was mother of the foul adulteries 
That s*iturate soul with body 

At “Aylmer’s Field” we pause, it is the latest of the 
longer poems that have links with “ Locksley Hall ” , and 
to complete the list, we now add the earlier long poems 
of the peiiod, “The Prin cess,” “ In Memoriam,” “ Maud ” 
The four “ l , dyl k ” might well be citea m this connection , 
but we will leate them in the region of romance, and 
briefly show how closely the other four are related to 
“ Locksley Hall ” This must be done very generally , 
possibly by a single quotation From “The Pnneess,” 
for example, we might choose the very short passage 
“Ourselves aie full Of social wrong” “In Memoiiam” 
includes most of the topics of “ Locksley Hall ” , the 
quotation chosen shall be similar to that from “ The 
Princess ” “Ring out old shapes of foul disease” (cv) 
As to “Maud,” a just comparison between that poem 
and “Locksley Hall” would require a separate chaptei 
The poems ate probably separated by a nariowei space of 
years than the dates 1842 and 1855 seem to imply Each 
ostensibly is a love story in which love is undone because 
the guardians of love have 

* Two eyes for your banker. 

And one chilly glance for yourself, 

and m each poem the moody hero exclaims “ Fiailty, thy 
name is woman,” and is then tempted to add, “ Man 
delights me not, noi woman neithei ” * Strange chaiacteis 
both, but for the fact that none could better play the pait 

1 * Thanks rorlhe fiend Vst knows whether womanor man hethc worw 

fifatttff I IV 19 
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of mouthpiece for the poet. The lover in “ Maud ” also 
resembles the unheroic prince in “ The Princess,” who is 
redeemed by love after terrible illness ; loses, for example, 
his “haunting sense of hollow shows,” as the lover in 
“ Maud ” loses to some extent his “ old hysterical mock- 
disease.” But to return to “ Locksley Hall ” and “ Maud.” 
There is the same outcry in each against almost exactly 
the same social abuses : and the same distrust in Science, 
though this is more decided in the later poem ; * there is 
the same consideration “ of the possible benefits of com- 
merce : of the more possible benefits of war ; of patriotism 
as the moving spring of noble life. In each the love 
motive is often ovennastered by some other, such as 
patriotism, or war. In “ Maud,” for instance, as will be 
seen in Chapter X., although Maud looks down from the 
regions of her rest and cheers her lover, yet the com- 
plete cure of the “ disease ” is left to a patriotic war ; and 
very strange indeed is the effect of the close of the poem. 

] So in “ Locksley Hall,” the chief and the final hope of 

I noble life is contained in the two words, -“I go.”° to which 
we are bound to add, with your merry comrades ; and, we 
may suppose, to fight somebody somewhere. But this 
most interesting comparison between Tennyson’s first 
and second “ Hamlet ” must not be carried further. It 
remains to glance again at the fourth long poem, “Aylmer’s 


1 Compare— 

“There methlnhs would be enjcnjment more than in this march of mind/* 

Locksley Hall, 83. 

with 


“ But these are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind ; 

Mattd, !• i. 7 . 

in the iirbt we have only the expression of doubt ; in the second of ironical 
conviction. 

3 Also in “The Princess/* “Those two crowned twinS} Commerce and 
Conquest.” 

3 “ Let it flame or fade” at the end of ** Maud” corresponds exactly to 
“ Howsoever these things be” at the end of “ Locksley Hall.” 
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Field” : from which may be quoted a passage appiopriate 
not only to the more important but also to the lesser of 
these many “ poems of ciicumstance,” as they might almost 
be called ; in all of them we may fairly say that Tennyson 

Dash'd his angry heart 
Against the desolations of the world ' ^ 

And now, in the face of such overwhelming evidence, 
which will be considerably strengthened in the chapter on 
“ Maud,” we may reasonably conclude that the chief motive ' 
of “ Locksley H all ” is to be found in that part of the subject 
matter which was contemporary ; which had been ac- 
cumulating for many years ; which for many years had 
invaded and pervaded the poet’s life ; which found expres- 
sion, more or less full and distinct, in almost all the poems 
he wrote at that period. 

But what of the second “Locksley Hall”? — was that 
written under the same circumstances ? Precisely, is our 
reply. It bears the same relation as the first “ Locksley 
Hall ” does to the time in which it was written, and the 
poems near to it in date. The fitting character could be 
cieated at any time ; and in “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After,” Tennyson gathered together the sadder topics of 
the day, the sombre reflections scattered among many 
contemporary poems, and then once moie 

" Bore down in flood, and dash’d his angry heart 
Against the desolations of the world.” 

Whatever he may have been in actual life, Tennyson is 
seldom joyous in his poetry ; there he thinks deeply, feels 
soberly, takes the time senously.’ 

IV. “ Locksley Hall,” Objec tive. At the risk of 
w^Kenmg our argument we place this inquiry in the 
second place, thus securing a fuller advantage to a gene- 
rally received opinion. But to regard “ Locksley Hall ” 

1 “Aylmer’s Field,” 633, 634. 

8 “His also habitual gaze at life in its deeper aspects, which else would 
almost have overwhelmed him with awe." — Mr Knowles ^ Ttnnyson% 
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as a woik of impersonal ait is exceedingly difficult , the 
subjective motive cannot be lost sight of long together. 
Nor can we view it aught undei this head without in- 
cluding within our range of vision the companion poems, 
“ Maud,” “ Aylmer's Field,” ‘‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After” It will be best to..§ ketch the s tory fiist, and then 
examine the leading characters 

It IS a well known story, as noticed in the former 
section , It is told by Tennyson seveial times ovei It 
finds a place, though with a difference, even m “Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After” 

"Jilted for a wealthier * wealthier*** 

A man and woman have known each other perhaps 
since they were boy and giil together The lesiilt is love 
The currents of their being flow on m one fan stiong 
stream But as long ago as Shakespeaie’s time, 

‘ The course of true love never did run smooth, 

But, either it was different in blood 
Or else it stood upon the choice of fnends * 

Mtdsttmtfte? Night s Dreamy I t 134 

A “choice” detei mined by a too eager legard foi 
gold, and a too light regard for the intensest and the 
holiest emotion of human life If the giil is weak, she 
forsakes her lover and maiiies a fortune,' if she is 
stiong, she lemains true, and dies , and this with moie oi 
less of heioisra , foi often the fashion of it looks clandes- 
tine in a day like oui s 

Such, in brief, is the story of “ Maud,” “Aylmei’s Field,” 
“ Locksley Hall,” and some other poems near the date of 
1850.“ 

1 Was Amy so much to bl'ime * Amy loved me Amy riil d me , Amy 
ivib a timid child * 

- ‘‘These hid been togcdier from the fiist 

They might have been togethei till the last ’ 

, Aylmer s Field 713,714 

I his IS the tale as told b> ‘Maud "Locksley Hal, and ‘ Aylmer's 
Field * Theie is no such pathos of relation between the loveis in ‘ The 
Oanlcncr > Uaughtci 
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The subject, however, as intioduced into “ Locksley 
Hull Sixty Yeais Aftet ” is diffeient , the woman is not 
weak, 'but \1c10u5, “A woildhng, boin of woildlmgs.” 

**She in’ll holds ihe diamond nedxla^ dearer than ihe golden nng” (zi) 

In this latei poem, moieovei, the !o\ei is said to be “ofj 
easier, eaithhei make.” 

Our biief consideiation of the theme as such has now 
brought us to the boidei ‘of the foimcr section, foi the 
fact that the poet tells the stoiy with a puipose more' 
consaous than a meie ait motiie, is here again foicedl 
upon us, fiist fiom the fiequcncy with which he tells it, ' 
and next, because the moial of “ mairiage-hindeimg 
mammon ’ may alwajs be lead m some ineleiant j 
passage. 

In “Locksley Hall” and “Maud ’ a lemedy is pro- 
posed foi wounded loxe , in the foimei it is a prospect of 
progress due mostly to science , in “ Maud,” where the 
poet’s faith in science has been shaken, it lies m the 
energirmg of a nation by wai. In “ The Princess,” we 
may add, which dates between the two, 

“ 1 he ^po^t hi'f science, fill me ith a failh " 

while again, in “ In Meraoriam,” science fills the poet with 
a doubt ; 

A higher hand mmt rnnke her mild 
If Ml be not in vain ” 

In “Ajlmeis Field” the poet’s best hope seems to be 
expressed by the saying “man rages aie made m 
Hear en ” ’ 

^ And lastly, in “Locksley Hall Sixty Years Aftei,” no 
hope is left 111 science 01 commerce ; none is suggested 
by war , none by the present anywhere, except in a good- 
ness Itself exceptional ; what other hope there may be is 
withliolden in the future. * 


1 I^ne z88 
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From the stoiy we turn to the chaiactcis ; as a geneial 
statement at the outset, ne may say that most of them 
spoil the stoij “ Locksley Hall” and “ Maud ’ contain 
some of the finest poetiy evei wiitten about eaily lo\e, 
and m each poem love is slam bj the vcij hcio himself 
The poet who could wiite . 

“First love fit st friendship equil pou ci s 
Ill'll murj with the virstn heart** 

• 

would haidly do fan justice to “fiist love ’ his loveis 
aie e\.tiavagant , those thej love aic disappointing The 
heio of “Locksley Hall” stultifies his position , he is the 
spoit of moods which “vaij Mostly foi the noise” 

*' The fires of youth, the follies^ furies, curses passionate tears ** 

The moods of Maud’s lovei vaiy yet more foi the noise. 
One has haidly the patience to point them out As to 
“ Aylmei’s Field,” the lovei theie does not make himself a 
lunatic , and why? simply because his biothci acted as 
Tennyson s spokesman, and spoke to the c\tent of some 
bundled and fifty lines, and spoke pietty plainly That 
IS just the difreience in “Aylmei’s Field” the poet had 
no motive foi making the lover a caiicatuie Wc look 
1 on to “ Locksley Hall S'\ty Yeais Aflei , ’ in this poem, 
I as m “ Locksley Hall ” and “ Maud ”, there is only the 
I one chaiactei through whom the poet may find uttei- 
' .nice for impatient long pent emotion, and tlicicfoie that 
character is again a caiicatuie. 

' Tennyson, say some, allowed the lover to lave and 
evaggeiate in “ Locksley Hall,” in oidei that he might 
lepiescnt him in “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years Aftei ” as a 
man whom time had made wisei, kindei, and more 
worthy to be loved. But suiely Time, the physician, 
never had a more unsatisfactoiy patient , it would be 
much easier to show that sixty years had made Amy’s 


1 ' Locksley Hall Si^ty ^ ear!> After (ao) 
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lo\ei si\l\ jcnii oldei and not a jeai wisei ' Ceitainlj 
he does caution his giandson in lefeicnce to the past, — 
“Youthful jealous) is a hai,’ but of himself in that present 
he confesses, — 

‘ Hc'iled am I j oii — \ au wonder — well it scarce becomes mine age — 
Patience ' let the d^ing actoi mouth his last upon the stage 
* Cries of unprogrcssii e dotage ere the dotard fall asleep ' 1 ^ 

Loaeis of Tenn)son take not so much exception at the 
cues of the dotaid , hut the) beai it ill that two of the 
otheitvise most entiincing loxe poems m our htciatuie, 
“Lockale) Hall ’ and “Maud,’ should be made to iing 
false because of the unaccountable moodiness of the 
lovei, a moodiness — and heie again ne return to the 
former section — that after all is accountable when we 
regard the character as an exponent of the poet’s own 
opinions 

The lover in “Locksley Hall” is inclined to believe’ 
that “woman is the lesset man” — “Heie, at least, where 
natuic sickens, nothing , ’ and a contemporary poem 
speaks of the “Waynaid modem mind, Dissecting 
ifaswiM. ’ Cb<c 6i.stc oli fJiesK. dflc-kyn/ui, ’im. siu/s., ’a. 
not entiiel) fenn) son’s own, the second, he entirely 
condemns 

* \ our modem amourist la of easiei, eartblier make 

Foi he held by an older doctrine, and himself could 
look back upon the tune’ 

** When passion first Miaked a ncM Iifi. through his frame 

Tlren why did he not leave us at this matuier period a 
poem of young love at once passionate and sane >’ Because 
he was so engrossed w ith his Hamlets * 

r Edith, to whom the work of redemption was left conjointly with Time, — 
y *' Nuneof ailing body vud mind (Couplet 26) — does not seem to have been 
much more successful 

^ Couplets 7a, 76, 77 

3 As in the sonnet Check every outfl'ish (p 145) 

* *'The Gardenei i Daughtei *186 the new version of '*The hlillei s 
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But Shakespeaie, who was doweied with the love of 
this love, left us moie than one such poem And it is 
cuiious that his notable p'ay without a heroine is the play 
that passionately idealizes a fiiend Just foi a little he lost 
his faith in w oman, he foisook Ophelia for Hoiatio, but he 
nevei did it again And fiom Romeo and Juliet to Feidi- 
nand and Miranda, what lovelier pictures weie evei diawn 
of love? Let us be tiemblingly thankful that love — this 
love was made immoital by Shakespeaie 

V CONCLUhlOV Although Tennyson must seem to 
have spoilt the impiession of these thiee monologues, 
“Maud” and the two “Locksley Hall’s,” by too much 
suspicion of motive, they aie neveitheless lemaikable 
poems ^And although he does not say enough about the 
good that is brought foith of evil, and seems sometimes to 
fojget his own max-im, 

** It IS better to fight for the good thin to rail at the ill, ’ 

yet theie is left 111 them enough of wisdom and beauty to 
charm us into giateful admiration Nor does the leading 
chaiacter in “Locksley Hall” lose altogether his in- 
dividuality 01 his attiactivreness He is young enough to 
have a future before him, and buoyant enough to have 
some belief in it To piaise the poem m detail would be 
impossible heie, even if fifty years of praise had not made 
praise something like presumption It will be enough to 
say that “Locksley Hall” is one of Tennyson’s greatest 


Daughter * might at first seem exc^tion^ >et these give not the passion 
of young love, but merely recollections of love m age "loveandDuty is 
a mystery “ The Talkmg Oak a lovely trifle Further it is a very notable 
fact that in all these poems the speaker k a man and further, as will be 
seen in ''The Princess, ' the mans attitude is always patronising— never 
naturally passionate Hence also Tennyson s women are never heroic like 
Shakespeare s 

^ 'We do not forget our gratitude to Tennyson for the love he made im 
mortal , the love of a fnend in "In Memonam, andin“Rispah the love 
of a mother 
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successes, one of the most oiigmal, most fascinating, 
most populai short poems of our time 

It was a poetical suiprise and delight, one of those 
fortunate poems that everybody reads, and concerning 
which some one tells jou with enthusiasm, “ I shall ne\er 
forget the first time I read it” Of these “fortunate” 
poems Tennjson has written a remarkable number. 
Shakespeare and Milton in our literature, and some five 
or SIX masters of song in othei liteiatures aie of couise 
excepted when we make the asset tion that it is impossible 
for any man, leadei or critic, to keep fairly in mind the 
beauty, oiiginalitj, \ariety, and extent of the poetic 
treasures bequeathed to his fellow millions by this one 
poet The maker of a book about Tennjson maybe par- 
doned if now and then he puts aside the weights and 
measuies of judgment, and pauses meiely to admne 
VI OiHER Aspects or the Volume of 1842. 
The Remaining Poems - The latei explanatory title, 
“English Idjlls and Other Poems,’ points to a second 
important chai actei istic of the lolume of 1842 The term 
“idyll,” which is so largely emplojed by Tennyson, meant 
in the original Gi eek, “little picture ” In the sense of little 
pictures of life it was apphed to the bucolic and loie 
poetr) of Theocritus, which deals chiefly with the life of 
shepherds, and mostly uses pastoral scenery for the back- 
giound of the picture This poetry, whichwas essentially 
natural, found many imitators, such as ^’IlgIl It then lost 
Its naturalness, admitted political, moral and philosophical 
elements ; and in the hands of many English wnteis of 
pastoral \ erse became an msipid jingle of aitiflce and 
convention 

The modem idyll seeks chiefly to expel aitifice and 
restore nature Southey, accepting a hint from the 
German idylls, wrote eight eclogues, which may be re- 
garded as the precursois of Tennyson’s idy llic poems. 
Some of Crabbe’s tales are idyllic, as also are som^ of 
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Woidswoith’s. Tennyson, however, has widely extended 
the province of the idyll, so that it includes such vaiious 
compositions as the “small sweet Idyl” of “The Pun- 
cess,” and the epical senes of Aithuiian poems 

One definition of the teim “ idyll ” w ill be found on 
p. 201; and the following may sene as another, but a 
precise definition of thisfoimof poeti yin Tennyson seems 
impossible — “ An idyll is a pictuie in verse of the simpler, 
purei, and moie natuial life that is always associated with 
the country , and the scenes amid w hich that life is laid 
will inteipiet and haimonise with its emotions” 

Such are most of the idyUs in this \ olume , and we may 
therefore expect a ceitain number of poems dc\ eloping in 
various diiections the type already iiitioduced in “The 
Miller’s Daughtei ” ; poems of modem English life, fiesh, 
simple, and of puie affection , and made one with every- 
thing that IS beautiful in nature Of these the best 
example is “ The Gaidenei’s Daughter ” 

Modem English life is also lepresented in poeliy of a 
conversational half idyllic chaiactei, such as “ Edwn 
Moms” and “Walking to the Mail” These pieces are 
strikingly nor el. In “Will "WateipiooPs Tyiical Mono- 
logue” Tenii) son’s fine faculty of humoui appears for the 
first time; and m “Moite d Arthur,” the book fuither 
affoids an earnest of the Aithuiian idylls 

This volume of 1842, containing as it did so much that 
was new and at the same time magnificent, easily estab- 
lished Tennyson’s position as a poet of a very high oidei. 
Moreover, although most of the poems weie to undergo a 
good deal of revision, they weie on the whole much moie 
highly finished than those of the foimei volumes and, 
what was also important, with the exception of “ The 
Skipping Rope,” they offered little that could piovoke 
hostile ciiticism 

finally, the poet had profited greatly by ciiticism and 
by ten years of toil , in the new poems the mannerisms 
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that weie so painfully abundant in the twoearliei \olumes 
become less fiequent, and in some cases disappear alto 
gether , theie is less straining aftei eftect, and more of 
the seiious business of poetn , melody docs not so often 
attempt to fiee itself fiom mattei , the whole volume is 
pervaded b) yet higher refinement, tiuth, seriousness, 
nobleness , and, to letuin to the foimei section of this 
chapter, if Tennyson’s expeiiencc has made him sad, it 
has also made him a gieatei poet 

Nor must anotbei impoitant cause of his somewhat 
sudden 1 enow n be forgotten , it has ah eady been remarked 
that the volume; of 1830 and 1833 which now reappeared 
as “Volume I weie increased m value thiecfold But 
to measuie poetic value in any such definite way is not 
enough , it would be eaoici and piobably tiuer to say that 
the rev ised edition of the eailiei poems was almost as new 
and remarkable as the additional volume of 1842 

Three volumes, theiefoie, we might almost say, were 
now sent foith at once and with these Tennyson could 
challenge all or most of the poets his contempoiaries, 
among whom, though some had almost ceased to write, 
weie ledoubtable names, such as Wordsvvoith , and the 
follow mg list of possible competitors, formidable or other- 
wise, IS not uninteiesting — Southey, Landoi, Leigh Hunt, 
Monckton Milnes, Biowning, Elizabeth Bairett, Lytton, 
Sii H Taylor, Mackay, P J Bailey, Steiling, Hood, 
Campbell, Ruskin 

(67) “Thl Epic,”— (68) “Mortf d’ Arthur” (see 
“ Idylls of the King,” Chapter XI ) 

(72) “The Gardener’s Daughter, or. The 
Pictures ” — The second of these titles seems to suggest 
the motive of the poem. The subject of the idyll is “A 
Rose in Roses , ” that is to saj, the poet wants to paint a 
beautiful woman in suggestive and equally beautiful 
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suiroundings. Compared with what he mtends to accom- 
plish now, his former sketclies, with one or two excep- 
tions, aie a meie jmgle of woids; among the exceptions 
are The Miller’s Daughtei, Aphrodite, and Cleopatra. 
Further, the whole picture as in “ The Millei s Daughtei,” 
IS to be suffused with the glow of young lore What 
story will suit? it must be of the slendciest, foi he mtends 
to paint rather than articulate , then he had bettei bouow 
incidents from actual painting, and thus disguise his 
intent, or diaw a parallel to it. Hence the pictiiies ; 
hence the artist story tellei, for he may enlaige the 
pictoiial element as he proceeds ; hence, as a fuithei dis- 
guise, the second aitist, who paints his pictuies also. 
But the stoiy is a little improbable, and after all too 
evidently a makeshift , yet, in its kind, this poetry is 
matchless. We have a picture, let us say, lather than a 
poem , modem poets have often succeeded in expiessmg 
emotion, too subtle for definite thought, by a kind of 
word music , here, instead of articulate emotion wo have 
word-painting. Naturally, therefore, ih)me oi quick 
movement will be out of place where a pictoiial effect is 
aimed at ; it is too obviously musical ; and w c hai e stately 
blank verse accoidingly. 

But the poem has other peifections, and too numerous 
to mention ; it has also some of the faults with which we 
aie familial , and othei poets aie laid under contribution 
much as in the earlier volumes Of these the chief is 
Milton. For example, “Paradise Lost,” iv. 268 270 

** That fair field 

Of Enna, where Pros>eipinL ^itheimg flowers. 

Herself a fairer flower 

may be compared with “ A Rose in Roses ” That the 
passage was m Tennyson’s thoughts might be seen from 
another imitation in "Edwin Moms,” “ Like Pioserpme 
m Enna gathering flowers ” “ Leaves that tiemble round 
a nightingale,” would be Milton’s “Aiis, ternal airs. 
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Attune the tiembling leaves” While under the spell of 
such beaut) as lues in evei)i line of “The Gaidcner’s 
Daughtei, ’ we do wisely to remember the yet moie abun 
dant and moie enchanting beauties of “ Paradise Lost ” * 

(77) “Dora” — Tennyson’s bent is tow aids simplicity , 
yet his woist faults appear in his simpler styles His chief 
weakness is weakness,- and this weakness will naturally 
asseit Itself in such simple poems as “ Doia,” wheie self 
consciousness of maniiei has not been altogether refined 
away Locksley Hall Si\t> \ eais Aftei ” has twice the 
stiength and much of the beauty of “Locksley Hall” , 
“The Ancient Sage ’ is woith a scoie of “Two Voices” , 
“Lucretius” can aval “Tithonus ’ and moie than n\al 
“Enoch Aidcn”, and a stanza of “Rirpah" might to 
some seem a fair evchange foi “Doia" “Doia” is a 
kind of poem about which we might say, that had the 
poet written that one only, it would have guen us a dif- 
feient impression , the authoi of “ Doia,” and not Woids- 
worth only, would haie exposed himself to the amusing 
miniici) of the biotheis Smith — 

* Pipi (he s mj papa md Jack >>) 
nought me, last week, a doll of wajk, 

And bi other Jack a top 

* 1 saw them go one hon>e was blind, 

1 he t-iUs of both hung dow n behind, 

I hur shoes were on their feet 

The opening lines of “ Doia,” foi example, read w ithout 
context, might seem to hold bathos at bay , but, looked 
1 rhe famous comparison, 

**Th'it hiir 

Alore black than ashbuds tn the front of March, 

may seem more novel than exact The ashbuds th'it adorn the brow or the 
early part of March ha> e a rusty and dust> brow n black appeal ance, which 
IS more noticeable by companaon w tth Sa inburne s figure for a lady s hair'— 
** Clear now as the plume of a bright black bird 


- Page 51 
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at more closely, and in connection with the rest of the 
poem, they aie assuredly weak To begin with, the repe- 
tition of any one set device in such a poem is enough 
to turn the scale “ With Farmer Allan at the faim abode 
William and Doia Williaili was his son,” — is good 
enough , but towards the close vie have, “ And foi thiee 
hours he sohb’d o’ei William’s child, Thinking of William ” 
This reminds us too clearly of “faim” and “William,” 
both repeated in the formei passage Again, the woid 
“abode” is used a second time, perhaps intentionally, at 
the close , but it is too special in its use, too biblical to 
bear such lepetition This judgment comes of a moie 
general view “yearned towards” m the fiist half do^en 
lines IS excessively biblical, as also is, “ Then the old man 
was ivioth,” a few lines further on To the remaiks made 
upon the close of the poem may now be added a lefeience 
to the ovei-studied metiical prose of the last four lines 
As to the lepeated line, “And the sun fell, and all the 
land was daik,” it would be majestic in its beauty in the 
“ Idylls of the King ,” hcic its stinn is of a mood much 
too high If now we view these paiticulais (which might 
be increased almost indefinitely), as they appear m the 
poem as a whole, we aic sensible that the style has not 
giown natuially out of the subject , it is not what expies 
Sion IS to the featuies , it is not as the spint that iiiadiates 
the foim 

The faults of “The Gaidenei’s Daughtei ” were alto- 
gether different , that was a much bettei poem , weak 
ness was raiely appaient , there was a multitude of filed 
phrases that had been used before by the author, 01 would 
be used again , some slight excess of natuial description 
over motive and impulse — in other woids, the poem was 
at times lalhei too objective to be the woik of an aitist in 
woids, and theie was peihnps an unnecessaiy quantity 
of boiiowed oinament But the effoit was as highly sue 
cessful as it w us nov cl. 
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“Dora,” as Tennyson infoims us, was “partly sug- 
gested” by “The Tale of Dora Creswell,” in Miss 
Mitfoid’s “Our Village’ One characteristic of the 
veise would be anticipated by a consideiation of its 
simple stjle, theie is a ^ery laige proportion of mono- 
syllables , moieoier the imageiy is as plain as the stjle , 
and the \ocabulaiy is csscntiallj English 

(79) " AuDLrY CouRl ” * This idj II of plain modern 
English life is both new and excellent The stoiy may 
be paitly if not wholly a means of intioducing the songs, 
especially when we lemembei the two songs in “The 
Piincess” that were sung at a picnic " Foi these songs 
ai e something almost if not quite new , they are blank 
teise made fairly lyrical — to be made charmingly lyrical 
m later volumes ■' Aheady the second of the two antici- 
pates the “Swallow Song” in “The Pimcess.” At the 
end is anothei well-known Tennysonian close, follow- 
ing and making appropiiate a bit of desciiption other- 
wise somewhat long, somewhat too emotional, but, as it 
stands, ical, admiiable, beautiful Exactly the same 
device mav be noticed at the end of “The Pimcess,” 
wheie a jet moie highly coloured desciiption is toned 
down by thiee mattei-of-fact lines and their concluding 
“home well pleased we went ” And, geneially, it will be 
noticed that m all these idylls a perfect coiiespondence is 
pieserved between the subject, and the sceneiy and 
imageiythat adorns it Many of the figuies in this poem 
aie plain but fiesh, and “ bieathing of the sea ” “ Sharper 
than an eastern wind,” “as a thorn Turns fiom the 
sea,” “The pilot of the daikness and the dieam ,” “the 
cliffs that guard my native land , ’ “ I might as well have 
tiaced It in the sands “the sea wastes all " 

1 ^ee 'ilso p laS 

- Viz f **lears, idle Tears, by Violet, ind ' The Sivallow Song, by 
the Pnnee, Canto IV -» bee Chapter VII , Appendix 
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(81) “Walking to ihe Mail” This is another 
Idyll, conversational or half-diamatic in foim, which 
bungs us close — perhaps too close — to modem oidinaiy 
English life The humoui is a little bioad, as might be 
expected between characters who aie recollecting school 
or college days, when one of them was “As ciucl as a 
school boy ” 

To the motile of the poem some refeience is made on 
p. 153 , It may be discovered paitly m the line that con- 
tains words in italics, “He left his wife behind,” also, 
“That was the last diop in the cup of gall” In other 
vvoids, the poet deals fiist with unhappiei relations be- 
tween husband and wife than those of the Lord of Bui- 
leigh , next, with “ the same old soi e ” that “ breaks out 
from age to age” At the close we note the reveision 
from earnest moializing to "thiec pjebalds and a roan.” 

(S3) “Edwin Morris; or, Thf Ltkn”’ was fiist 
published in the seventh edition of Poems, 1851. In this 
idyll, as befits the occasion, the theme of “ Locksley 
Hall” leceives lighter — peihaps happier — tieafment . 

** She seeiDb a part of those fresh days to me 

Again we have a poem quite new m eveiy paiticular ; 
and a pleasant addition it is to the stoies of English 
poetiy. Nothing veiy poweiful 01 grand, peihaps, but — 
and so aie they all — a wonder of minute beauty, fine 
imagination, w ise thought, perfection of foim As, wiitmg 
these notes, we tiiin the pages over to glance foi the 
hundiedth time at this succession of pieces oiigmal and 
matchless of their kind, we become almost bewildered at 
the “full cell’d honeycomb of eloquence Stored fiom all 
flovvei s , ’ espeaally when we remind ourselves that there 
aie yet to be noticed “The Talking Oak,” “Love and 
Duty,” “ Ulysses,” “ Titlronus,” and many moie. From 


1 See also p 134 
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tins slight poem alone ■nhal a selection of apt oi charm- 
ing quotations might be made ' what \ i\ idness of gesture- 
painting, for example, m the lines, “ Again with hands of 
wild lejection — Go but to begin quoting is easier than 
to end , our attention, as often, must be limited to the 
close of the poem , not intentionally commonplace this 
time j foi the last thiee lines sketch the letuining spring 
and summei that bring back little Letty , only three lines, 
yet the enchantment of spnng ‘ and the light and colour 
and waimth and slumbious beauty of summei aie in 
them ; and they do not contain one among the many 
thousands of hacknejed expiessions which the aterage 
poet must make use of when desciibing those seasons 
Everything m the thiee lines is new, or newly put, and 
put with lavishing effect 

(85) “St SniEON Stylites’ “A man’s chanty is m 
propoition to his knowledge ; the gieater knowledge, the 
greatei chanty ” Theiefoiewhen Tennyson paints for all 
time such types of mediseval lehgion as St Simeon of 
the pillai, St Agnes, Sii Galaliad, and the iest,he will do 
It with some sympathy of chaiit)V “Thou inlt not gash 
thy flesh for him,” says the pieacher in “ Ajlmei’s Field,” 
“for thine Faies iichl},in fine linen” Macaulay says 
somewhere, “ It made them a sect , it left them a faction.” 
Even the ways of doing God seivice will change with 
the times ; and what is at first a v 11 tue may at the last 
become a ndiculous form. The days have been when 
men who would woiship must flee into the desert ; the 
world has been so lustful that he who would save his soul 
from his body must triumph over his body altogether ; 
and St. Simeon on his pillar not only drew safely nearer 
to his God, but also was lifted up before men who could 
learn self-sacrifice and holiness m no other way. Cer- 

t *' Fnme" recalb Miltoa s line 

"The season, prime Tor sweetest scents and airs," 
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tainly Tennyson makes a poem out of the situation , but 
not quite as the Soul in the “Palace of Ait” turns to a 
vain and selfish jesthetic account whatevei the past had 
tieasuied of nobleness, faith, tiuth, beauty, and love He 
does thiee things as an artist, he sets bcfoie us an ideal 
lepicsentative of this class of ascetics , as a moialist, he 
makes clcai to us then mistakes ; as a w ise man. he 
makes us feel kindly disposed ton aids them, even as he 
almost cei tainly does himself 

“St Simeon Styhtes” will be found m Gibbon’s “De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empiie ,” in those pages he 
meets with no sympathy. The poem is a very clever in- 
tellectual study; that is its chief ait, and fiom that we 
must deiive om chief pleasiiie ’ 

(88) “Thl Talking Oak” Spite of Goldsmith’s 
“ Edwin and Angelina,” and many olhei poems in which 
this ballad stanza could not be legarded as a complete 
success, Tennyson was deteimined to tiy its qualities ; 
and, as usual, was completely successful 
The poem itself is one of the most delightful in the 
'vdiCfme: , frafiAy, u/ctitsdiy Thtfe 

well-known figure, “The flowei she touch’d on,” is not 
quite like Scott’s 

" E tn the slight hirebell r-iised Us head 
Elastic, from her airy tread, 

for it is a “pathetic fallacy;” and as such is appiopiiate 
enough in a poem about a “Talking Oak”’ 

Those who know Tennyson as a metiist would expect 

1 At the same time, it may be questioned iv hether such poetry is of a very 
high order Let prose remain the recognized medium for expressing in 
teUectual thought, and let what we prize most is poetry still be music, picture, 
emotion, imagination Or, if extremes are bemg dealt with, let us not be 
bl*vmed if, from the two forms of poetic excess, we choose a harmonious 
dance of words upon tlie brink of nonsense,” before the iigid verses of un- 
adorned reason 

2 See also footnote p 78 
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that in a poem of this length, some variations would be 
introduced in the rhythm of the short-lined and rather 
rigid stanza ; and such is the fact. “ Like a golden but- 
terfly,” “ The berried briony fold,” are among the most 
important, and they are more daring than usual. As an 
example of condensed poetical material drawn from the 
past, we would select “ All starry culmination drop Balm- 
dews.” This, unravelled, would make some half-dozen 
lines of prose. The figure, or part of it, occurs very 
frequently in Tennyson’s poetry ; “ And balmy drops in 
summer dark Slide from the bosom of the stars.”' 

(92) “Love and Duty.” (See also p. 154.) This 
poem seems to call for a good deal of criticism. Did the 
poet choose the subject as he chose the fragment of 
“ Sappho ” (p. 123), meiely to exetcise himself in the utter- 
ance of passionate love ; or was the subject prescribed for 
him ? 

In either case the sentiment rings false. Among the 
many hard sayings of the Bible there is one to the effect 
that the man who has lawfully bound himself to one 
wamajo, axid thfiiewithal dwells fcradly in. his thought on. 
another woman, is disloyal to the first. In other poets 
— especially if modern — the discrepancy might not be 
striking ; but one of Tennyson’s greatest poems, the 
“ Idylls of the King," tells how a kingdom fell in ruins 
because of the violation of the injunction “To love one 
only, and to cleave to her.” And this doctrine, as will 
presently be seen, is maintained in all his other poems 
that deal with the relations between men and women. 
The subject is treated more fully in the notes on “The 
Wreck.” 

But apart from this moral aspect of the situation, how 
condescending is the attitude assumed by the man ; he 


1 " In Memoilam/' ^vu• 
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will take care of himself in his own way, but the woman is 
to do what he tells her, which amounts to little more than 
a vague looking forward. 

The poem bears some resemblance to the “ Farewell 
to Nancy” of Burns. Browning in “Evelyn Hope” 
and Swinburne in “ The Triumph of Time,” without con- 
travening the most exacting morality, workout, each after 
his own method, a problem of love unfulfilled. In Ten- 
nyson’s poem, if the words “ behold thy bride ” are not to 
be taken in their usual sense, the passion exhibited grows 
out of all proportion to motive. It will perhaps be best to 
abandon this part of the subject as a problem not worked 
out, merely adding from “The Gardener’s Daughter” 
a short quotation which seems appropriate to any possible 
solution— 

** Not easily forgiven 

Are tho^e, who, setting wide the doors that bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart 
Let in the day.** 


Again, as regards the fonn of the poem, although the 
work is splendid, it loses a little from the obtrusiveness of 
borrowed beauty. 

Once more, the last few lines may be chosen for" com- 
ment — four of them The effect, as ever, is very fine ; 
emotion dies away into the loveliness "of great nature. 
And the material employed is exquisitely managed ; but 
it is not so new as in the passage at the end of “ Edwin 
Morris.” There we found the classical variant “Then 
while;” here it is the more familiar and less poetical 
“ Then when.” But some further Important remarks under 
this head will be reserved for a second appendix to the 
present chapter. 

(94) “ The Golden Year.” In this admirable poem, 
which was first published in the Fourth Edition of “Poems,” 
1846, the poet has much to say on his own account. As 
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an Idjll, It i3 com ei itional, like “Eduin Aloiris,’ 

‘ A.udle> Court,” and ‘ \\ alkinj, to the Mail,” and like 
these contains much wisdom and sound sense, fla\ouied 
with a little dij humour. The lesson we leain fiom “The 
Golden \ ear ’ is an inipoi tant one in an> age , and in 
e\eiy age it has found some one to teach it , but no age 
should know it so thoioughh as oiii own “Act, act m 
the htmg present,’ has become one of the lehgioiis of 
the nineteenth centmt t et no one looks back upon the 
past with deaiei leg.et th.in Tennrson , and none more 
yeainingly towards the futuie He does both in this 
poem , and then, foi his own belioof as well as for the 
adiantage of the woild at laige, he sets old James in oui 
midst 

W stuff u this ' 

Old umcr pushed the hippi se-ison bitl — 

'lUe more fooU the — ihc fons “ud tlreaincrs both 

The passage, ‘'Shall cat,Ics not be eagles, wiens be 
Wiens’” maybe paitK explained b) Richaid III i 69 72 

1 he world i'* Etiown bad 
That w ren* m ikt. prc> whcie eagles d ue not perch 
Since etcr^ Jack becimc a oeiukman, 

Ihcie b m inj a ^uHtlc pg.r on made a Jack 


(93) Ul\sSI s Arcoidiiij, to the poet and the fiiends 
of the poet, “ Ul) sses ” is a poi tiait of 1 ennj son , but thei e 
weic many Tennjsons, 01 at least two, and a better 
likeness of the authoi of “Fai fai away” will be found 
in “ Teais, Idle Tears ’ Those two poems come straight 
fiom the heart, the others, such as “UIjsses, ’ maybe 
“drawn fiom the spiiit thiough the biain” If Ulysses 
isa“giaj spiiit xcaimng in desire To follow knowledge,” 
we also haie it on the poets own authority that “Tears, 
Idle Teais” was written to express yearnings for the 
past “ Ul) sses” fitly follows “The Golden Year,” and 
affoids a sinking contiast to “ The Lotos Eateis.” The 
modernized Gieek “woiks, and feels he works.” 

N 
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This IS a noble poem in conception and m execution, 
although Its Ulysses is no moie that ancient King of 
Ithaca than the Arthui of the idjlls is King of Biitain 
Of the eaiher Ulysses a dim legend may be lead in 
Homci, and hints gained fiomViigil and Hoiace , and 
these poets aie lepiesentcd m Tennyson’s \eise But the 
moie modern figuie has taken shape in Dante’s “ Inferno” 
(xxvi 94 126), and to Dante Tennyson stands most in- 
debted The blank \eisc of the poem is admiiably 
adapted to the character “ Stiong m will To stii\e, to 
seek, to find, and not to > icld ” 

(96) “TilHONUS” How different is the soft sweet 
plaintive rise and fall, line aftei line, of the music of this 
infinite mouinfulness- 

Immortal ige bcbidt. immou il youUi 

In manner, this exquisite poem lescmbles the soliloquies 
in such Gieek plaj s as those of Sophocles “ Ulysses” was 
a striking sketch of chaiacter, in“Tithonus” we have 
lather the study of an emotion and its ciicumstances 
The sailjiert is Jinuud m Jhf Htimerir- Hysxtn Jf> Afib.' od'l^, 
and It IS splendidly treated by Tennyson , nor will we 
mar his peifect woik by detaching any portion foi com- 
ment Only a few incidental notes aie added In the 
setting of this classic theme the poet occasionally uses 
classic mateiial “The gods themselves cannot lecall 
their gifts” may be supplied by the poet Agathon as quoted 
by Aristotle 

fMtw yap rrepirnsTeu, 

ayeVJr» T-9iity »/ q -trevfetyiAtvx 

“While Ilion like a mist rose into toweis ’ — This mist 
m “CEnone” is “a cloud that gatheied shape” and in 
Milton — to be imitated afterwards by Pope — 

Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation 
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The legend, without the mist, is in two lines of Ovid 

* Ilion aspicies firmataque tmrtbus nitis 
MtiLim, Phcebes structa c'tuoic l^rcC 

And in “Gareth and Lynette ’ the cit> of Came'ot was 
built “ to the music of their haips ’ 

As the poem is perhaps the most peifcet specimen of 
poetic woikmanship in all Tennyson, it ina> be supposed 
to be a product of his inatuiest period , and in fact 
“Tithonus” was not published until 1S60, when it ap- 
pealed in the “ Coinhill Magazine” for Febriiaiy of that 
year Veij slight alterations hate been made , the fit st 
line oiiginally read, “Ay me, ay me, the woods decay 
and fall,” a Tennysonian weakness that would have 
seriously impaired the poem, especially as the e\clamatory 
phrases occui again m line 50. 

(103) “Godiv\” The story is famous, and English, 
and one often told, yet not altogether a pleasant one. 
Sir William Dugdale (“Antiquities of W arwickshnc,” 
1656) dates It about 1057 and he gives a full account of 
Oodiva’s heioism, and of the baseness and prompt 
punisljment of Peeping Tom of Coventij Diayton also 
in his “Polyolbion ’ (1613, 1623) gives the legend at full 
length Moultiie and Leigh Hunt both made it the 
subject of a poem, and both then poems should be 
compaiedwith Tennyson’s “Godiva” Elizabeth Bairett 
IS said to have prefeiied Leigh Hunt’s version to Tenny- 
son’s 

The poem has lemained unalteied The blank verse 
lb in the poet s best idyllic manner , the local colouiing is 
the chief meiit of the piece “ His beard a foot before 
him, and his hair A yaid behind,’ “ Then fillipp’d at the 
diamond in hei eai,” “He parted, with great stiides 
among his dogs,” “ Like a summer moon. Half dipt in 
cloud,” “And all the low wind hardly breath’d for fear,” 
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“The little wide-mouthed heads upon the spout,”— all 
these and many more adorn a well-told story. 

(104) “The D.\.y Dream.” “ Such is this elegant and 
commonsense society, refined in comfort, regular in 
conduct, whose dilettante tastes and moral principles 
confine it within a sort of flowery border.” Having 
sketched our modern English society in these words, 
amongst others, lil. Tainc proceeds to take the measure 
ot its favourite poet and of his poetry ; “ Docs any poet 
suit such a society better than Tennyson. . . . The 
ladies have been charmed by his portraits of women ; 
they are so exquisite and ppre . . . His poetiy is like 
one of those gilt and painted stands in which flowers of 
the country and exotics mingle in artful harmony. ... It 
seems made e.xpressly for these wealthy . . . heirs of the 
ancient nobility. ... It is an eloquent confirmation of 
their principles, and a precious article of their drawing- 
room furniture.” 

M. Taine was often dazded by his own brilliance, but 
never so much as when writing his famous chapter on 
Tennyson. Certainly there is some truth in these para- 
graphs ; besides, Alfred de Musset filled all the room of 
all the critic’s love. But Taine allows Tennyson so little ; 
“We think of that other poet, away there in the Isle of 
Wight, who amuses himself by dressing up lost epics.” 
He might as well have thought at the same time of 
Virgil dressing up lost epics in a Sicilian or a Cam- 
panian villa, anywhere away from Rome. He could not 
see the second Tennyson, a man not of the people perhaps, 
nor yet tortured by passion nor by pain — but him n-e know 
as The Ancient Sage, Ulysses, Lucretius, as the case 
might be. Let us however admit that the first Tennyson 
or his Day Dream was an article of drawing-room 
furniture ; such also is a rose ; and as the thought rises 
in our minds, we turn to the poem before us, and tliere 
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we find the poet s best defence, and a “ moial shut \\ ithin 
the bosom of the tose 

L bcral applic'iti 31 I e 
In Ut like Vatuie dearest frici d 

Alfied de Musset maj make the heait bleed with pity or 
tiuth or pain unknown befoie , Robert Biowning may 
fortify the soul as with strong new wine, but Alfied Tenny- 
son may cieate in us the Io\ c of lot ehness , andwhere we 
could neither be fiightened into contiction nor pieached 
into piactice, he mat cn ice us into nobleness 

In spite of aJ] 

^ome shnpe ot be'iuti mo\ es tl c j ill 
t rom o ir dark p rita 

(IvE^TS 12/ lym > 

The "Dat Dieam ’ contains other morals which each 
“may find According as his humours lead 
This giaceful, delicate, and delightful poem grew out 
of the section enntled ‘ The Sleeping Beauty, which 
appeared tticli some difletences in the tolume of 1830 

(loS) ‘ Amphion is another poem with a moial This 
Is quite another w ay of enticing us into nobleness Pro- 
babU there does not exist in all literature a more charm- 
ing shoit poem than the one preceding , as to the merit 
of Its suck-essoi we must be in some doubt It has lieen 
improxed in torn , and contains many humorous touches , 
but the humour is some shat heaxy and heie again the 
poet s smile is ‘ a grim one Still, the poem is excellent 
work in many respects , and bat for the personal sug 
gestiyeness of the whole might be legaided as a fairfy 
clexei pertiimance But altogether the impression it 
leay es on the mind is a doubtful one , v e can hardly say 
“ Heie yye baxe the poet at his best ’ 

It max be regarded as a pnxilege accorded to poets 
that thex -huuld despaii of their time and place and race 


* See p •’I 
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but Tennyson often comes neai to abusing the pinilege ; 
and heie m “Amphion” it is “a biassy age” in which 
“I could not mo\e a thistle.” This is peihaps to be 
legietted, for no poet has received gieatei reuaid oi 
gi eater honoui than Tennyson An age that pui chased 
10,000 copies of the ‘‘Idylls of the King” within si\ 
weeks, proved itself to be no “biassy age,” no poet 
was so constantly suppoited by leadeis of thought ; and 
consideimg the unusual weaknesses that piovoked 
criticism m his fiist two volumes, he has been dealt with 
by the ciitics most gentlj. He speaks of “months of 
toil,” but we haidly realize the advantages affoided to a 
poet in these days of abundant editing, good printing, 
and low piiced literatuie— to a poet, moieover, who is 
“ heir of all the ages.” In older to gam the same amount of 
knowledge, Milton must have labomed twice as hard and 
with discomfoits innumeiable It is not stiange that he 
should have become blind Ceitainly he hoped to find 
“fit audience, though few,” but it can haidly be said 
that he realized the hope. 

A poet who knows his ait so well as Tennyson will 
employ double rhymes to give point to his humoui ; and 
they aie well managed Among the impiovements, 
“spindlings ’ in the last stanza but one leplaced “pool 
things” The first foui lines of the fifth stanza weie 
originally 

" The birch tiee her fragrTnt hair, 

The bramble cast her berry, 

The gin within the jumper 
Began to make him merry 


(log) “ St Agnes’ Eve.” This, slightly altered, is the 
“St. Agnes” of “The Keepsake” of 1837. Why the 
title should have been changed in 1855 from “ St Agnes ” 
to “St Agnes’ Eve,” does not appeal. Was the change 
due to the lemaik of a fiiend, “An iced saint is ceitainly 
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bettei thin an iced cieam, but not much bettei than a 
frosted tree The original Agnes is worth twenty of hei ? ” 
Possiblj the figuic in the conient before us is not quite 
that of the young giil of thiiteen who suflfeied maityrdom 
duiiiig the pel sedition of Diocletian , yet, on the other 
hand she is no Madeline, of whom it might be said. 

They told her how upon St Agnea Eve 
\ oung % irgms might h^ve visions of delight 
And soft adorings from thmr loves receive 
Upon the honej 4 middle of the night 

It will be best to legaid her as anothei type of mediaeval 
leligion — the leligion of the conient She may be com- 
pai ed both with “ St Simeon Stj lites ” and “ Sii Galahad ” 
Again «c aie made to sympathize with the pure and 
beautiful enthusiast who lias died away from all hei 
human emotions, and become the biide for whom a 
Heavenly Biidegroom is waiting What a fascinating 
religion the church of Rome giadually built up, whethei 
for women oi foi men , and nevei before was the witchery 
of Its ntual so wiought into verse Woidswoith at his 
best, as in “ Lucy,” might scarcely match the music of 
these stanzas , their pictoiial perfection he could hardly 
attain unto , ev ery image is in such delicate harmony 
with the puie young worshippei, that it seems to have 
been tiansdguied by hei purity, and m the last four lines 
the very sentences faint with the breathless culmination 
of hei raptuie 

(no) “Sir G^l^had” is an ideal of chivalry as well 
as a type of religion But fiom one point of view he is 
St Agnes in the foim of a man Like heis is his stainless 
pmity and his ecstatic devotion to an ideal that has 
usurped the deaiei instincts of humanity But the poem 
though full of lyrical splendoui is not so good as the 
formei , that was peifect m its sufficiency, this is im- 
peifect in its opulence, theie is somewhat of “higi 
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action” in the ait But the hlemibh is \eiy slight, and 
taking the knightl) theme into consideiation, i\e expect 
moie of action, coloui, and sound In the fiist stan/a aic 
stiiking — peihaps too sti.king— assonantal and onoma- 
topoeic effects It IS a question whethei in stanza five 
“the tempest ciackles on the leads” is in keeping with 
the foiraer line Aicfeience to this poem is made on 
P 35 

(ill) “ Edw vrd Gb \\ ’ Tins is a pi ettj homely ballad 
of the t) pe of “ Bai baia Allen,” * but much i efined The 
sentiment is that of Shakespcaie, “ I no Gentlemen of 
Veiona,” IV ii 113 15 

/ > 1 111 twise heir ihit \ilentine is tUid 
Stl And so suppose im I for in his t;rivc. 

Vssurt thjself nij Io\t is biincd 

(in) “VVlLI WvlERPROOrS L\RIC\I MONOLOrUL” 
Heie Tennyson has stiuck a much iichei vein of humoui 
than in “Amphion” The volume of 1842 is anothei 
volume of expeinnents, and most of them me successful 
Of the many disguises assumed by the poet when he 
intends to have a talk to himself and a talk with us at 
the same time, this much contented lollicking eloquence 
of the flowing can, 01 the maudlin moiality that haunts 
the vacant cup, is of the happiest possible Such a feast 
as this of humoui and wisdom, wit and imagination, 
ethics and fancy, philosophy and common sense all 
seived up with excellent poetij, was nevei spread befoie 
in that famous tavern We have not the heait to be 
captious when we find oui poet, in “a kind of gloiy,” 
“unboding ciitic pen 01 when he looks into the “empty 
glass” foi “Houis when the poet’s woids and looks Had 
yet then native glow ” And the one shadow of bio- 
graphical legiet that falls upon the poem sweeps away as 
vve stoop to gather that exquisite v lolet of a legend —the 


1 Percy ** Reliques 
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Rape of Ganj mede— hich blows half hidden among the 
chops and steaks 

(114) ‘ Lvd\ Clvre.” This excellent ballad, which 
has been subject to a few amendments, is less modernized 
than “Edwaul Giaj ” See also the poet’s own note, 
P 149 

(115) “The C tPTViv” appealed fiist in the selection 
of 1865 It is not an evcellent poem , scaicely good 
enough to sei\e as a warning And the incidents aie 
impiobable , no encm\ would iiddle a ship that did not 
hie a shot in letuin The metie, which is seldom at fault 
in Tennjson, is not so appiopiiate not so well contiolled 
as usual Yet no one but Tennjson could have written 
the last foul lines , they contain m the second and fouith 
lines the most delicately adequate ihjthmical discoid; 
and the imagery — as we have so often noticed at the 
close of othei poems- is hete seen and felt in its peculiar 
peifection 

(116) “The Lord or Burifigh ’ Visitois to Bui- 
leigh House ate still shown a poitiait which is said to 
be that of the Lady Buileigh of this pathetic ballad She 
died in 1797 

The trochaic measuie is pi evented fiom degeneiating 
into sing*song by such discoids as “ Hei sweet face from 
blow to chin ’ A fuithei lemaik on the metre has been 
made on p 197, and the style is noticed on p 134 

(117) “Tlir \ovAGl ” The hidden subject of this 
beautiful allegory is one veiy dear to Tennyson It 
appeal s m “ Ulj sses, ’ “ To follow know ledge like a sinking 
star,” in “The Two Voices,” “ He sows himself on ev ery 
wind , ” in “ The Pi incess,” “ O we will walk this world , ” 
in “ Sir Galahad,” “ I leav e the plain, I climb the height , ” 
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m “ Locksley Hall,” “ Not in vain the distance beacons ; 
foiwaid, foiwaid, let us lange,” m “Fieedora,” “O 
folloiiei of the Msion, still In motion to the distant 
gleam m “Locksley Hall Sixty Ycais Aftei,” “ Follow 
Light , and it finds fullest expiession in “ Meilin and 
the Gleam ” Many other poems might be added to the 
above list, and many othei poets mentioned who never 
paused in their voyage over the ocean of life, but evei 
folloned “one fair vision — ^like Fancy, like Viitue, like 
Knowledge, like Heavenly Hope, like Libeitj,” — and, vve 
may add, like ideal tiuth, beaut), and goodness 

“Why fvintevt thou* I uvndei d till I died 
Rovn on ' the lt„ht ue sou^^ht is shining still ^ 

Though of latei date than 1842, the poem has much in 
common with the qviotahon fiom“ Locksley Hall ’ above, 
as in the lines 

“ tv e loved the glories of the world, 

But laws of nature were our scorn , 

which again appeals in “ In Memoiiam, “Undei whose 
command Is eaith and earth’s,” (“Epilogue,” 36 ) 

The voyagei may pass beyond the hoiizon of life ; in 
“The Piincesb,” the Piince continues, “And so Thio’ 
those dark gates across the wild That no man knows , ” 
but heie, as in most of the later poems, the poet ventuies 
be)ond the doois of death ■ 

* We know the inerr> world is rounds 
4 nd e may sail foi evermore 

Elernil proces's mo^ mg on 
From *»iite lo ‘►tit* the spirit v all s 

/h l/iiitoiiaM 

So in “Meilin and the Gleam,” the end was but the 
beginning, for 

“ Ihere on the border 
Of boundle^ Oceans 
Hovers The Gleam * 


1 Seep 1 19 
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And as death diew neaiei, this passion of “onnaid’ 
giew stionger than e\ei in the heait of the poet , nemav 
leain it fiom the last line of his last poem 

“ On nnd on • 

But theie was one among the lojagcis, ‘“A ship of 
fools,’ he sneei d and w ept ” 

a a ^0TK6wrt fpu /ettaf to > /9 

ya fxJ»avTii 

Hesawnotfai his e>es were dim 
tv c>«ia‘iv XW f «■ c 

Apail fiom the allegoiy of eainest, loflj, and hopeful 
li\ mg, the poem w as an occasion foi \ i\ id painting of sea 
and distant shoie 

(118) “Sir L^uncelot and Qeeen Guinevere” 
Three poems of the volume of 1842 take then subject 
from the Aithurian legends, the) aie “Moite d’Aithui,” 
“ Sii Galaliad, ’ and “ Sir Launcelot and Queen Guine- 
veie” To the lattei title we notice the significant 
appenefage, “A Fragment” By this the poet seems to 
sa), “I intend some da) to build up the stones about 
King Aithur into a gieat poem, meanwhile I am turn- 
ing into veise one or two mcidents here and thcie” — 
Romance has here inspired a most biilliant l)iic , better 
m some lespects than “ Sii Galahad ” 

(iig) “A F\revv ell,” probably to the biook so ten- 
derly described in “In Memoiiam” (ci ) It was m 1837 
that the Tennysons left Somersby Anothei poem in this 
volume, “Break, Break, Bieak,’ is to be associated with 
“ In Memoiiam ” 

In this beautiful lament such ih)mes as “dehvei ” and 
“foievei ” lose all then discoid They aie fuitliei sanc- 
tioned b) the usage of many good poets. 
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(119) “ iHL Beggvr Maid ’ 

^ oung Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim 
Whtn King Cophetua loved the beggar maid 

KauiLd and yuliti 11 1 ijj, 

Accoidmg’ to ShakespeaiCjin “Love’s Laboui’s Lost,” the 
ballad of the King and the Beggai uas not to be found , 
and, adds Aimado, “ I will haie that subject newly wiit 
o’er ” 

Two versions aie now extant, one in a collection of old 
ballads, the othei m Peicv’s “ Rehques ” Cophetua was 
a mythical king of Afiica, Penelophon (accoidmg to 
Shakespeare, Zcnelophon) was the name of the beggar- 
maid We have again the figure of Godiva “ I ike a sum 
mei moon Half dipt in cloud ” Thei e is little enough of 
lough meiit in the two oldei ballads, Tennyson vviites 
with his cuslomaij giace and chaun 

(iig) “The Evgle,’ though a fiagment, bungs a fine 
bit of fai-off iiatuie delightfully neai to us 

(119) “ Move E tSTWARD ’ Possibl) this fiagment is 
letained because it seems to collect a populai fallacy , it 
makes the eaith go east , but the effect to the uninitiated 
IS not poetically pleasing 

(ng) “Come NOT WHEN I a\i dead ” These veises 
vveie contiibuled in 1851 to “ IJie Keepsake,” edited by 
Miss Powei 

(120J “The Letters ’ This poem appeared m the 
“ Maud ’ volume of 1855 As a ballad of modem life it is 
not very effective It looks like earlier woik than 1855 
“ Gloom’d ’’and “ athwait”aieeailyfavountes , “humm’d 
a bittei song” may be compared with “humm’d a suily 
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hymn ’ in “ Ihe Talking Oak ’ , “ the wholesome hunim 
heart,” with “Pia> heaten foi a human heait,” in “Lady 
Clara Veie de Veie ” The fiist foui lines of stanza 111 
are giaphic, the second foui aie bad “When gifts of 
mine could please Dulces evuMte, dtim fata deusqtie 
smebant ’ “ As looks a fathei on the things,” is not m 

Tennyson’s best mannei , “the public hai ” sounds of 
“ Maud ’ The last foui lines in n aie weak , “ meanest 
spawn of Hell” in \ is efiiisne “Like tonents from a 
mountain souice ” m ij coinpaie with Shelley’s 

* Confused in pn sions golden piinty 
As nioumam spunks under the mornin^ sun 

“ The \ cry giai es appealed to smile, So fiesh they lose in 
shadow d swell,” aie weak lines, noi are the remaining 
lines good. 

(120) “Thl Vision 01 Sin” takes a veiy high lank 
among allegoiical poems It has undergone only slight 
alteration Near the end weie two additional lines 

\nothQr inswered Put a crime of seiurc ^ 

One him new nerves uith old experience 

In this poem we notice some fine metiical contrasts, such 
as those in “ The 13i ooV’ and “ The Ancient Sage ” The 
Jigging trochaic quatiains of section iv aie admirably 
adapted to the caieless dcxiliy of the speaker, but the 
escessix e lex ity of the mcasuic is judiciously tempered by 
such lines as “ Ihe chapfallen uiclc spieads” There 
is a good deal that icscmbles Shelley , especially in section 
11 , and the xx hole poem may hue been suggested by his 
“Tiiumph of Life ” Othei poets, notably Shakespeaie 
and Milton, seem to have lent then aid Nevertheless, 
the work is both oiiginal and poxxeiful 

Theallegoiy is easy to foUoxx , and as in “The Pilgiim’s 
Progress,” the allegoiical character is not less mteiesting 
than the ethical lesson he Iras been cieated to teach It is 
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just the opposite to the lesson ne hat e been learning from 
“St Simeon Stylites” and “St Agnes”, they attempted to 
ignoie the body , the 3 outh m “The Vision of Sm” attempts 
to Ignore the soul And, thiidly, as was seen m “The 
Palace of Art,” theie is in our time a tendency to live a 
life of isolation in selfish intellectual pleasures All these 
aie vviong , and they are fatal, each m its degree Pos- 
sibly this lust of the flesh is the most common of the three 
failuies to live the complete life , it is ceitainly the most 
teiiible and the most loathsome We have befoie us a 
30ung man, vigoious and highly gifted, but alieady riding 
haid and weighing down to eaith the winged hoise of his 
soul We see him entei the palace gates of sensual 
Pleasuie , pleasure lefined at fiist, but ever giowing 
coaisei as his jaded appetite demands fietcer excitements. 
Vt length his senses giow dull 

* A heavy vapou' hueles^, formless, cold 

Came floating on for maiQr a month and >cai 

his whole being is becoming withered, and when again 
we see him, it is as a gray and gap toothed man, slowly 
riding a vvoin-out hack , he alights at a ruined inn — the 
close of a mined life , he is as lean as death, miseiably 
and piematuiely old, degiaded jet shameless, totteiing 
)et malignant, then, dunking wine thiough “shiivell’d 
lips,” he sits mocking m the same bieath both his God 
and his fellow men But his voice grows faint , the end 
has come— what end ’ 

The poet tiics to penctiatc the Divine purposes 

* Below were men md hoi>ea pierced with worms , 

but fiom the mjstic mountain come voices as of spints 
who aie contemplating the ruined life , the first spirit 
pleads that sensual pleasuie was its own punishment for 
It giadually destioyed all capability of pleasuie The 
second uiges that with the loss of pleasuie came hatied 
of good , that passive self indulgence ended m active 
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crime. But a third answers that the \ery desperation 
of the lumed man’s last orgies pioved that he was still 
troubled by a twinge of conscience. And m the eailier 
edition a fouith spirit would ha\e him begin life over 
again with the advantage of this teiiible experience 
There is something like a glimmer of hope , but the 
sentence of the Great Judge is not lecoided. 

(123) “To , \nER RLXDING A LlIE AND 

Llitlrs” This poem appealed fiist as “To in 

the “Examinci” of March 24th, 1849. Next it was 
printed m the sixth edition, 1850, and again with the 
second pait of the title, and some slight alteiations, m the 
eighth edition, 1853. 

The tone of the poem has aheady been lemarkedupon , 
we hear again the “ laudatoi temporis acti.” “ The many- 
headed beast” of Pope and otheis IS an ungiacious expres- 
sion. “Shakespeare’s cuise” had nothing to do with 
“ days that deal in ana.” “ Noi king” ; — Tennyson him 
self has spoken feelingly of “That fieice light which beats 
upon a thione” , in that light the Kings of thought must 
sometimes stand and perhaps no poet 'has so success- 
fully anticipated cnticismas Tcnnvson Foi all that, the 
poet will secuie oui fullest sympathy and respect ; when 
we have yielded him all that he claims, we shall shrink 
within oui selves at the thought of the enormous debt we 
owe him still — and for ever 

(124) “To E L. ON HIS Travels in Greece" 
These stanzas were fiist printed in the edition of 1853 
They aie addressed to Edwaid Leai, the landscape 
painter, and they lefei to a book he had wiitten, “Journals 
of Touis in Cential and Southern Italy and Albania ” 

^ Compare also lennysons praise of Wellington 

* Whatever recoid le'ip to light. 

He never bhall be shamed 
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This ind the former poem aie wiitten m the stanza of 
“In Memoiiam, ’which has a lighter mo\emcnt m both, 
especially m the second — “By dancing ii\ulels fed his 
flocks ’ The lines to E L aie pictuiesque, and set foith 
the poet s \ eneiation foi “ classic gi ound 

(124) “Break, Bri \k, Break. ’ In the hist stanza 
of the fifth poem of “In Memoriam” the poet dwells on 
the inadequacy of mere woids to express emotion , real 
soriow lies so deep \Mthin the soul, and is so sacied, that 
to give It outward shape in language is little short of pio 
fanity Moreovei, as nature, the ample vestuie of the 
Deity, makes his piesence felt to us, yet disguises his 
form, so words may com ince the w 01 Id of sorrow , but at 
the same time blur its \eiy outlines 

There is some of this sentiment m “ Bieak, Bieak, 
Break and befoie proceeding to a consideiation of the 
poem, one is foiced to enlarge the poets doubt, and 
ciiticism will falter as it approaches such sacred loveh 
ness of soirow 

Yet the meie sound of the poem, and the poignancy of 
Its anguish have such powei to take captue our eai and 
heart, that we sometimes miss the beauty half concealed' 
within It Few of Tenn) son’s pioduclions are so spon 
taneous as this , yet it is more than a meie ciy of despaii , 
for in none does natuie so eloquently expiess what woids 
and even melody can only conceal Fi\e times the poet 
abandons the disguise of speech, and paints his soriow 
m a vivid pictuie Befoie us lies the sea, poweiless to 
tell Its sobbing trouble to the shore, as wave aftei wave 
of utterance dies broken on the cold gie> stones On 
the shore the children are playing, what could they know 
of death ? Out on the bay the sailoi boy is singing m the 
happy activity of life , in the offing aie ships returning 


^ ' In IMcmonam v 
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from a prosperous voyage, and sailing on majestically to 
the neighbouring port — four pictures in one ; and in these 
the poet expresses more eloquently than in any words the 
sense of desolation made yet more desolate by contrast 
with joys it cannot share. In “In Memoriam” the cor- 
responding emotion may be discovered in one heart- 
broken line, 

“ The noise of life begins again " (vii). 

The fifth picture is of the sea breaking hopelessly at the 
foot of crags that seem to spurn it from its desire ; so 
death stands inexorable between him and all that he 
loved. 

This pictorial rather than articulate representation of 
grief occurs frequently in “ In Memoriam ; ” examples 
are furnished by such poems as the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
eleventh, twelfth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, nine- 
teenth and twentieth. Indeed “Break, Break, Break” 
naturally takes its place along with these, in one of which, 
the eighth, occurs the expression “ a vanish’d eye,” and 
in another, the tenth, “ a vanished life,” expressions that 
claim kindred with “a vanished hand.” Also we may 
compare 

** O for the touch of a vanish’d hand 
And the sound of a vcnce that is still," 

with a passage in the thirteenth poem of “ In Memoriam,” 

** And, where warm hands have prest and closed, 

Silence, till I be silent too/* 

(124) “The Poet’s Song.” In this poem we have 
presented to us another characteristic view of the poet’s 
function : 

** Longius et volvens fatorum arcana movebo." 

The marvel of the everlasting will. 

An open scroll, 
liefoie him lay.” ^ 


I "The Poet.' 
O 
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But Tennysoi has looked into the twain eternities , and 
the poet who could hear a whisper “ from o’er the gates 
of Birth,” might well, and more clearly than other men, 
hear the same whisper from the other distance 

** A breath 

From some fair dawn beyond the doors of death 
The imagery again is characteristic , vivid, and fresh, 
including also something of the past , “ gates of the sun,” 
like the “gates of the east” ofHypenon and the “eastern 
gate” of L’Allegio, is common poetic property, “waves 
of shadow ” may be compared with the “ waves of wheat ” 
in “In Memoriam” (xci) and Thomson’s “Summer,” 
“ Sweeping with shadowy gusts the fields of com ” The 
wild swan is a favourite with Tennyson , in the “ Prin- 
cess ” we read of “ The leader wild swan in among the 
stars ” 

The group “ English Idylls and Other Poems,” which 
ends here, includes all the poems of the 1842 volume 
except “The Skipping Rope” This very light piece of 
twelve lines has been omitted in all editions subsequent to 
the 6th (1850) 


ADDENDA TO CHAPTER V 

Three other poems which have not been republished 
may receive mention here In the winter of 1845, Sir 
E B Lytton published anonymously “ The New Timon 
a Romance of London ” In this poem, which u as partly 
narrative and partly satirical, he took occasion to denounce 
Tennyson in such couplets as the following 

** The jinghng melody of purloined conceits 
Out babymg Wordsworth and out glittering KcTts 
• #»<»« 

T ct School hliss Alfred vent her ch'iste dt.1 gl t 
On darling little rooms so warm and blight 
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He further attacked the poet because a pension of £200 a 
year had just been granted to him by Sir Robert Peel . 

** Tho* Theban taste the Saxon s purse controuls. 

And pensions Tennyson, while starves a Knowles " 

Tennyson replied with pardonable bitterness in “The 
New Timon and the Poets," a poem of eleven stanzas 
signed “ Alcibiades,” which appeared in “Punch,” Feb. 
28th, 1846. The fourth stanza is as follows . 

" And once you tried the Muses, too , 

You failed, Sir therefore now you turn 
To fall on those who arc to j ou 
As Captain is to Subaltern. 

But the ne\t number of “ Punch ” contained five more 
stanzas by Tennyson, headed “ Afterthought ; ” and these 
stanzas, which placed him in a position of unassailable 
dignity, are now included among his published poems 
under the title of “ Liteiary Squabbles.” It should be 
added that in after years the relations between the 
Laureate and Lord Lytton were the pleasantest possible. 

The second of these omitted poems — “ Here often, 
when a child, I lay reclin’d,” — was contiibuted to “The 
Manchester Athenatum Album” m the year 1850; and 
the third consists of three stanzas published in “The 
Keepsake”* for 1851. The last stanza is weak, but the 
first two possess some interest . 

** What tune I wasted youthful hours. 

One of the shining winged powers, 

Show'd me vast dii!^ with crowns of towers 
As towards that gracious light I bow d. 

They seem’d high palaces and proud, 

Hid now and then with sliding cloud ^ 

In the thud stanza the poet is encouraged to make his 
upward nay to these beautiful abodes, for the path, though 
difficult, IS “flee to all.” 

1 Edited by hliss Power London David Bogue 

3 A fngincnt of imagery to be compared with m in> other pTssages, such 
as * Ihe soft wlute vapour streak the crouned towers I he Prmcess 
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APPENDICES TO CHAPTER V. 
Appenbix I. 

Notes on “Locksley Hall.” 

(a.) The hero of “ Locksley Hall ” is usually regarded 
as a boy ; and the poem is said to express “ a boy’s 
resentment for imagined wrongs.” As a fact the recollec- 
tions of youth are placed some years back, and they 
breathe of ardent hope ; but the whole poem is the ex- 
pression of almost disenchanted manhood. The speaker 
of this long soliloquy ought to be nearer thirty than 
twenty. By a poet’s licence Tennyson in “ Locksley HaU 
Sixty Years After” assigns the same date to two events ; , 

*^Here we met, our latest meeting, Amy, sixty years ago." 

The speaker on this occasion is eighty years old ; 
therefore, when he parted with Amy he was twenty. 

But again, Amy lay “dead in child-birth . . . sixty 
years ago.” ' This could hardly have been. 

/ The impression we receive on reading “ Locksley Hall ” 

is that the man who was twenty when he left Amy to go 
and enlist in the army, has returned after a lapse of some 
years ; he uses the expression “ as of old ; ” talks of turn- 
ing “that earlier page” “before the strife” (“the strife” 
occurred when he was twenty) ; and he further comments 
on his noisy lamentation over the lost love as follows : 

Shall it not be acorn to me to harp on such a moulder'd string? " 

The lowest limit of age should be twenty-five. This 
leaves only five years wherein Amy’s love will fiilter, will 
be given to another, whom she will wed ; and some time 
thereafter she will die. Her lover in the same interval 


I Couplets 18 and to. 
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has to learn that she has failed him ; has then to become 
a soldier ; to retuim again after an apparently long 
interval to the scene of love ; and when that scene 
awakens the old love again, he scorns himself for harping 
on “ a mouldered string.” 

Unless we bear in mind some such approximate age 
of the hero, the several acts of the drama are liable 
to become confused. Nor is it easy to follow the 
speaker through the abrupt turnings in his reminiscences, 
As also in “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” these 
sudden transitions may be in keeping with the character, 
but they demand the reader’s close attention. 

(4.) Much of the charm of “ Locksley Hall ” is due to 
the metrical movement. The ordinary stanza of four 
trochaic tetrameters is arranged in two lines ; and the 
removal of the double rhymes strengthens at the same 
time the han^s of the artist, and the material he moulds. 
It was a happy thought thus to transform the weakest of 
English measures into an impetuous sea-sounding rhythm. 
Yet in “The Lord of Burleigh,” by making only a slight 
variation, Tennyson uses the old weak stanza with such 
art that with perhaps one or two exceptions, weakness is 
wrought into the simple sweetness of pathos. 

(r.) It is always interesting to observe from time to time 
how poetical dainties of the past become “ imbedded and 
injellied” ’ in Tennyson’s rich and ample pasties. This is 
more noticeable in the earlier poems. Some of them 
almost resemble Gray’s well-known “ mosaic ; " “ Locksley 
Hall” is one. You open an old Shakespeare at random ; 
on the left hand page you read, “all that look on him love 
him;” though Tennyson’s “Whom to look at was to love” 
is closer to the “But to see her was to love her ” of Bums. 
Then on the right hand page you see a well-known passage 
which appears to hint that “ Woman is the lesser man,” 
as in the lines — 


1 “Audley Court.” 
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** AlsiSf their love may be called appetite. 

No motion of the liver, but the palate , 

these, besides their othei similarities, seem to furnish the 
word “ motions ” m couplet 75 of “ Locksley Hall ” But 
this IS “Twelfth Night,” a play that deals with love ; and 
you turn to a less familiar part of the volume, a collection 
of fragments at the end , yet here from the two pages you 
select “Love, whose month was ever May”^ to compaie 
with couplet 10, then the “ tieble-dated ciow” on the 
other open page recalls the “many- wintered crow ” of 34 ; 
though this IS still more like the “ annosa comix ” of the 
Horace whom Tennyson knew by heait. “Every door 
IS harr'd with gold and opens but to golden keys ” has 
a likeness to 

**The strongest castle, tower, or town. 

The golden bullet beats it down, * 

on the same page 

“The many-wintered crow that leads the clanging 
rookeiy home” has some additional interest A friend 
wrote to ask Tennyson why he fiist called the bird a crow, 
and then a rook , the mam part of the poet’s reply was to 
ide ei{&ct fdat Ae was nor mucfl conceinen’witA the omitAo- 
logical question, and that he meiely avoided the use of 
the word “ rook ” twice in the same line But he might 
have added the well-known passage in “ Macbeth,” 

"The crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood, 

wheie “looky” is generally understood to mean “the 
haunt of looks,” or, “ abounding in rooks” 

Appendix II. 

Note on “Love and Duty.” 

In the former appendix some random comparisons were 
made with Shakespeare The following remarks on the 

1 Thisoccuis also in "Loves Labour’s Lost ’ 
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last four lines and one 01 two other passages m “ Lo\ e 
and Duty,” will include similar refeiences to Milton 
“ Matin-chirp” (last line but three) which is a variation 
on the “matin-song” of the “Poems by Two Bi others,” 
and some latei pieces, is repiesented in Milton by the 
“ shrill matin-song Of birds on every bough ” Tennyson’s 
“ full quire” reminds us of Milton’s “ The birds their quire 
apply.” The lines 

** And morning driven her plough of pearl 
Far furrowing into light the mounded laclc^ * 

will first suggest some lines in “ The Princess,” 

hfom in the white wake of the morning star 
Came furrowing all the orient into gold, 

and both passages may next be compared with Milton’s 

** Now morn, her rosy step$ m the eastern clime 
Advancmg, sowed the earth with orient pearl ‘ 

“Far furrowing” recalls “Far-sheenmg” on p. 145; and 
we notice that the hyphen is omitted. Our most important 
comparison, however, is the last line, 

** Beyond the fair green field and eastern sea, 
which finds an interesting paraffef m 

** The parting sun 

Beyond the Earth’s green Cape and verdant Isles 
Hesperian sets 

Paradise Lest, viii 630 632 

In the next line of “Paradise Lost” we read, “ Be strong, 
live happy, and love,” which appears in Tennyson’s poem 
a few lines back as “Live happy; tend thy flowers,” 
etc ; and the two preceding Imes m Tennyson, 

Shall sharpest pathos Uigbt us, knowing all 
Life needs for life is possible to will/' 

are represented in the immediate context of Milton, 

Take heed lest passion sway 
Thy judgment to do aught, which else free will 
Would not admit to stand or fall, 

Free in thy own arbitrement it lies 
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A few lines befoie in the Milton (587, 590) we read, 
“ Love refines The thoughts, the heart enlarges,” which 
corresponds to 

“ Am I not the nobler thro* thy love ^ 

Yea, three times less unworthy i Likewise thou 
Art more thro* love.** 

These comparisons between “Love and Duty” and 
“ Paradise Lost ” might be more than doubled in number. 
At this time Milton seems to have gained yet greater 
power over Tennyson, and he may be said to ha\ e kept 
it for some twenty years longer. 





CHAPTER VI. 

ENOCH ARDEN, AND OTHER POEMS. 

“ Enoch Arden.” (125) 

Originally the “Enoch Arden” volume' was entitled 
“ IdyUs of the Hearth.” A note on this title will be found 
in Chap. XI. In subject, form, and style “Enoch Arden ” 
is more properly an Idyll* than any of the Arthurian 
Poems for which that title is still retained ; they, strictly 
speaking, are heroic poems ; but Tennyson called them 
Idylls chiefly because he hesitated to regard them as an 
Epic ; and he changed the title of the present volume at 
the last moment probably because he felt that two volumes 
of Idylls following that of 1842 would be an excess, and 


^ The volume, Enoch Arden, etc./' published in 1864, contained the 
following poems: — “ Enoch Arden.” ‘‘Aylmer's Field.” “Sea-Dreams" 
(which had appeared in “ Macmillan's Magazine ” for January, i860). 
“The Grandmother" (formerly “The Grandmother's Apology,” in “ Once 
a Week," July, 1859). “The Northern Farmer.” “Tithonus” (which 
^lackeray had secured for the “Comhill,” Feb., z86o). “The Voyage." 
“In the Valley of Cauteretr ” “The Flower.” “ Requiescat." “The 
Sailor Boy ” (first printed in a miscellany, “ The Victoria Regia,” Christmas, 
x8£z). “Thelslet.” “ The Ringlet.” “Welcome to Alexandra." “Dedi- 
cation.” “Attempts at Qassic Metres in Quantity" (“Comhill," Dec., 
1863). 

2 A picture-poem, “ Nature in the background, and in the foreground 
men and women of pi imitive manners and simple nobleness." 
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yet he must not give up his “ Idylls of the King.” ’ Other- 
wise “ Enoch Arden ” is a narrative poem of humble life, 
like some of the “ Tales ” of Crahbe and Wordsworth. 

In all the essential features of a moderately long poem, 
in design, construction, finish, and impression, “Enoch 
Arden ” is excellent. It is probably more perfect than 
any other of Tennyson’s poems of equal or greater length. 
“Lucretius” and the “ Holy Grail” may be said to come 
nearest to it, and “ Guinevere ” next ; and it is more 
perfect than many of the shorter poems. For example, 
“ Dora,” another story of simple life, when placed by its 
side, is seen at a great disadvantage ; compared with this 
poem, the style of “ Dora” is at once felt to be an artificial 
adornment, not a natural growth of beauty, and hence 
loses all its charm. The simplicity of “Enoch Arden” 
asks no undue attention to itself ; this and all other 
elements blend and are lost in one impression of per- 
fectness. 

As to the longer poems, “Tlie Piincess,” “ Maud,” “ In 
Memoriam,” “ Idylls of the King,” it will often be found 
useful to test some of their qualities by the process of 
comparison with “Enoch Arden.” 

We need not apply to this poem the word “ great ; ” 
that epithet is reserved for works of grander scope ; in 
Tennyson, the “ Idylls of the King” and “ In Memoriam ” 
and some of tlie Dramas would be called greater poems. 
But in its kind it is so great that the “ Tale of the Prioress,” 
told by Chaucer, is not touched in honour by its company. 
It has met with adverse criticism ; the story has been con- 
sidered inadequate to the setting, overloaded with detail, 
and so forth ; but the verdict of time will almost certainly 
be favourable. 

For no poem could be better suited to Tennyson’s 
genius. It is long enough to produce an effect of creative 


1 Se« alM) Chapter xi. 
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power rather than creative prettiness ; yet not too longf to 
embarrass the poet with complexity of plot, diversity of 
character, or extent of prospect And besides restricted 
scheme and scope, there are other respects in which it is 
peculiarly adapted to his poetic powers and tastes, espe- 
cially the simplicity of a theme arising from lowly life. 
Poets are not expected to make tragic passion out of 
“ The short and simple annals of the poor.” The treat- 
ment will, therefore, be Idyllic — a manner to which Ten- 
nyson was inclined, and not epic nor tragic ; the poem 
will take the form of an “ Idyll of the Hearth.” But sim- 
plicity in art, if absolutely natural, is beautiful and im- 
pressive by virtue of its striking perfectness ; and whether 
the simplicity be a result of unconscious art, as in the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” or of conscious art rendered prac- 
tically unconscious by emotion, as in “Enoch Arden,” 
such works have a double charm; they will commend 
themselves to all classes of readers ; to the unlearned by 
their artlessness, to the learned by the instinct or the art 
which makes that artlessness real or apparent. 

The subject of the poem is probably known to all who use 
this book ; if otherwise, they will scarcely neglect the first 
opportunity offered to them of reading one of the most truly 
pathetic stories in literature. It is not new in itself ; 
Crabbe’s “ Parting Hour,” and A. A. Procter’s " Home- 
ward Bound ” furnished the framework ; sometliing also 
may have been suggested by Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Silvia’s 
Lovers.” 

We are accustomed to regard the original materials of 
most of Shakespeare’s plays as being honoured by their 
adaptation or absorption ; this is not always our view of 
borrowing, especially with later poets ; for the circum- 
stances under which they borrow are changed consider- 
ably. But the question is fully discussed on p. 49. Here 
it may he profitable to notice the way in which Tennyson 
worked out his original. We may compare, for example. 
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the well-knovtn para.gia.pb (663-677) beginning, “Theie 
Enoch spoke no word,” with the folloning stanza in Miss 
Procter’s ballad 

** It was evening in late Autumn, 

And the gusty wind blew chill , 

Autumn leaves vtrt falling round me, 

And the red sun Ut the hill 

The rough sketch here supplied to him, Tennyson does 
not alter ; he meiely adds detail and colour But in the 
course of his poem he departs from the main lines of the 
earlier narrative ; in this the solitary manner makes him- 
self known to his wife and her new husband, gives the 
woman his blessing, and then goes forth again to the 
ocean, where he murmurs, 

** 1 coo shall reach home and rest 

Tennyson heightens the pathos of the story by making 
Enoch resolve 

“ Not to tell her, never to let her know 

This lesolve some critics have questioned, perhaps need- 
lessly , and the other question, “ Ought Enoch to have 
marred Annie’s happiness by making known to her his 
return through Miriam Lane,” scarcely calls for seiious 
consideiation 

We have said that the mam feature of “ Enoch Arden ” 
IS a natural simplicity ; for the story is one of simple village 
and seafanng life, and everything in the poem is in hai- 
mony with the subject The blank verse has none of the 
majesty of the “Passing of Arthui,” nor the passion of 
“ Lucretius,” nor the free movement of “ The Princess ” 
or the Dramas, nor even the baldness of “ Dora ; ” it is 
natural, quiet, homely ; often conversational m its sim- 
plicity, once It reaches tragic intensity, as in the lines 
754-787, “Now when the dead man . . . and the boy, 
my son , ” and once is elevated to gprandeur, in the de- 
scription of the tropics, 568-595. 

It may be noticed that the passage last mentioned is 
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the only one in which the poet is led away from man 
to nature ; and even in this he is describing the home of 
the “ long-bearded solitary.” That the rarer and grander 
aspects of nature often cast a spell over Tennyson, is 
abundantly evidenced by the “ Recollections of the 
Arabian Nights"’ (1830) and “The Voyage of Mael- 
dune” (18S0), and by many poems in the fifty years 
between ; as also by some poems that come after. As 
we have seen already,' some of the best lines in “ Locksley 
Hall” (couplets 78-82) are inspired by a vision of the 
tropics; and here in “Enoch Arden” the poet goes a 
little out of his way to make this splendid sketch of the 
island of eternal summer. He had been long accus- 
tomed to describe parts of England and of other lands 
that he had not seen, as may, be gathered from “ Poems 
by Two Brothers,” written by boys who had “ never been 
beyond their native county;”* and, therefore, it is not 
surprising that the splendours of this “Eden of all 
plenteousness ” should be represented even in such detail 
as “The league-long roller thundering on the reef,” with 
which may be compared “ In Memoriam,” xxxvi (4) : 

Those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roanngs round the coral reef ” 

Otherwise, as more usually with Tennyson, nature is a 
pictorial illustration of the story ; and as in his other 
poems, so in this, the natural scenery is marvellously in 
keeping with the humanity of the piece. Finest of all is 
the descriptive paragraph (663-677) already referred to, 
the desolate November scene through which the deso- 
late wanderer treads wearily to his doom. Again, how 
often the sea fills up the human picture.* But nothing 

1 See p. 3a. ’ See p 51. 

^ Although space does not admit of a fuller quotatioiip passages such as 
the following may be bnedy indicated ** As the beacon-bla^e allures The 
bird of passage " (7S4X “For sure no gladliei . (824>8s8X “there came 

so loud a calling of the sea ” (904), **Ci}ing with a loud voice * A sail ' A 
sail ' ' " (907) 
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in this connection is more striking than the first para- 
graph of the poem ; it stands in the relation of dumb-show 
to the old drama ; every aspect of nature in these nine 
opening lines suggests some scene in the tragedy to 
follow. There is something like this in the next poem, 
“ Aylmer’s Field,” where the first paragraph of six lines 
dimly foreshadows the approaching Nemesis. 

Another aspect of the simplicity of the poem is dis- 
covered by the poet’s control of incident. The situa- 
tions are uncomplicated ; often they are made obvious 
by antithesis. Philip at the outset is the counterpart of 
Enoch at the close ; as a boy his eyes are flooded with 
“the helpless wrath of tears”; he loved in silence; 
a sick father needed his care that autumn holiday, 
and thus he lent Enoch an opportunity of telling 
his love to Annie ; his self-sacrifice reached a climax 
when he saw the pair of happy lovers, read his doom, 
slipt aside like a wounded life, and had his dark hour 
unseen. 

So is it throughout the story ; the bells ring merrily for 
Enoch’s wedding ; they ring as merrily for the wedding 
of Philip ; in the hazel wood Enoch won Annie 


Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the b<^low," 


and when Annie yields to Philip, the poet places them 
not only in the same hazel wood, but 

** Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow.” 

The characters are equally free from complexity. 
Annie, the pivot of these situations, also holds the balance 
between the two chief actors, and is colourless enough to 
add due colour to them. Had she been ever so little 
heroic the piece would have been spoilt. 
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A supernatural element ' appears in nearly all Tenny- 
son’s important poems — “The Princess,” “ In Memoriam,” 
“ Maud,” “ Locksley Hall,” “ Idylls of the' King,” several 
of the dramas, “ The May Queen,” “ Aylmer’s Field,” and 
many others. In “Aylmer’s Field” a telepathic com- 
munication of more scientific aspect " is in keeping with 
the more exalted personages and the story of higher life ; 
in this companion idyll it will take the form appropiiate 
to simple folk and a Puritan tradition ; that of unconscious 
prediction, strange presentiment, the homelier marvels of 
a dream, and, most essential of all, a text of the holy 
Book to serve as a sign (491-2). 

It is the same with all the elements that enter into the 
composition of the poem — style, tone, atmosphere, feeling, 
humanity, all blend in one harmony of simplicity ; there 
is also concentration of narrative, avoidance of sensation, 
repression of false sentiment And thus is produced that 
rare unity of impression spoken of in the second paragraph 
of this chapter. 

Finally we ask. Is there any moral shut within the 
bosom of this rose ? What ethical lesson may we expect 
to draw from the misfortunes of good and noble men? 
In “Aylmer’s Field” Nemesis will overtake the trans- 
gressors, those parents who are too worldly-wise in 
seeking their own daughter’s good ; their house will be 
left unto them desolate. But'this tragedy is without even 
the “dram of eale;”® there is no excess nor defect of any 
human passion that might have worked his doom for 
any. Here no one sins except life itself ; and for the evil 
of bare human life Nemesis may in some sense be reserved. 

1 Arising partly out of his mystic temperament. See p 62. 

Star to star vibiates light ; may soul to soul 
Str.ke thio' a finer element of her own.” 

(Lines 578-583 ) 

Enoch Arden hears far away, "m the iingliig of his eats,” the pealing of 
his parish bclN (6oq-6ii). 

Globe reading of IJamlet I. iv. 36. 
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This then is the moral. On the scale of Infinity all is 
well. But 

** Lifcj like a dome of many*coIoured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments ” 

The laws that "govern human life are doubtless the best 
under existing conditions ; but no law is so just as not to 
to be unjust in some of its applications ; and while the 
world is more and more the individual must often wither. 
The Lady of Shalott bought love at the price of death ; all 
humanity buys life at the price of death ; yet for all that we 
find it well to love and to live ; “ it is indispensable to 
acquire the advantage ; it is lamentable to incur the evil.” 

Even if unrecorded on earth, theheroism of Enoch Arden, 
on the scale of Infinity, would live and grow in strength 
and beauty for ever. One of the greatest of England’s 
poets was well content to rest his fame “with God.” Htri® 
not the least of heroes who suffers in silence, and the glor^ 
of whose victories has been unsullied by human acclaim.)* 

But since Enoch’s self-sacrifice has been recorded on 
earth, we are permitted to read its “moral ” more clearly. 
The very intensity of his pathos made him more perfectly 
noble. He lifts the poor to the highest level of humanity ; 
he makes them worthy of the world’s regard and reverence ; 
he is a pattern to rich and poor alike ; and the influence 
of his sublime fate has become “The sweet presence of a 
good diffused.” 

(142) “ Aylmer’s Field.” The story told in this poem, 
which stands second in the Enoch Arden volume of 1864, 
was supplied to Tennyson by his friend Thomas Woolner, 
the sculptor. It has some points in common with Words- 
w orth’s “ Hartleap Well,” in which a “ grey-headed shep- 
herd” tells the poet why “ the spot is curst.” Tennyson’s 
story is referred to on page 160. The locaiity is probably 
the county of Kent, as may be judged fiom some of the 
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scenery. The “ little port ” that buried “ Enoch Arden ” 
is said to be Deal, in the same county.' The title 
“ Aylmer’s Field ” is explained in the last ten lines of the 
poem, where we are told that the great hall — ^Aylmer's 
Hall — was “ broken down ” and that “ all is open field.” 
Here, as often in other poems, the last few bars repeat 
the opening phrases of Tennyson’s music. 

“Aylmer’s Field,” though it may be regarded as a 
companion idyll, is in many respects a great contrast to 
“ Enoch Arden.” Selfishness takes the prominent position 
formerly occupied by self-sacrifice ; unlovely figures in 
the high places of the woild usurp the simply-noble 
village folk ; passion rages and destroys where emotion 
was refined and repressed; and fitful, or turbulent, or 
overstrained rhetoric often takes the place of a style 
perfect in its oneness of simplicity. 

“Aylmer’s Field” is a more powerful poem than 
“ Enoch Arden,” yet less meritorious as a work of art. It 
is too unequal ; it has most of the faults whose opposites 
constitute the chief beauties of the other work. For 
example, “ Enoch Arden ” was a story, told as such, and 
with faultless art; but in “Aylmer’s Field” we have a 
story, and too much besides. It is a remaikable fact, but 
one only among several of the same kind, that in nearly 
all of his poems in which he takes occasion to speak for 
himself, Tennyson drags in some foreign nation. The 
French come on the scene to receive the poet’s censure 
in “The Princess,” “In Memoriam,” “Aylmer’s Field,” 
“Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” and some minor 
poems ; in “ Maud” it is the Russians ; and in “ Locksley 
Hall” ; 

'* The jinglins of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels, 

And the nations do but murmur, snarliog at each other's heels." 


^ Some would place it in the Isle of Wight, some in Lincolnshire, But^ 
as a fact, like Shakespeare's enchanted island, it is hest left unulentified. 

P 
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There is nothing about the French or the Russians or 
any other nation in “ Enoch Arden.” But this subject of 
motive in “ Aylmer's Field,” as apart from the story, has 
been discussed in a former chapter.* 

Whatever may have been the details as given by 
Mr. Woolner, it is certain that some of the incidents in 
Tennyson’s version are too near the verge of improba- 
bility. They would pass muster in a second-rate novel, 
but in a poem of such importance and of such magnificence 
of workmanship as “Aylmer’s Field” they become a 
more serious blemish. Something similar will be noticed 
in “ Maud.” Like the style, the dramatic intensity of the 
poem is unequal ; the tragic issues are too momentous in 
proportion to the characters and the previous flow of 
passion or the nature and sequence of the incidents. 
“From Edith was engraven on the blade” — “redden’d 
with no bandit’s blood” — terrors like these might adorn 
the end of some desperate lover m melodrama, or even of 
an Othello or a Brutus, but they are scarcely in keeping 
with “such a love as like a chidden babe After much 
wailing, hush’d itself at last ; ” and the well-known sermon, 
a wonderful piece of declamation in itself, is surely too 
long and too loud for its setting. 

On the other hand, as in “The Princess,” nothing can 
exceed the beauty, or truth, or grandeur of the parts. 
The beauty alone must concern us here. “Aylmer’s 
Field,” “ Enoch Arden,” and “ The Gardener’s Daughter” 
set forth the peculiar loveliness of an English landscape 
or an English homestead with a truth and an effectiveness 
never attained, attempted, dreamt of before. Those who 
think this praise excessive may temper it by adding “ In 
Memoriam,” “ The Miller’s Daughter,” and “ The Brook,” 
and then allowing the six poems to take the place of the 
three. Or they may add so many more that other poets 


1 See pp. 159 and 162. 
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will be surpassed by the meie number of Tennyson’s 
loving and masterly sketches of his native land. To 
quote examples from “Aylmer’s Field,” wheie they are 
so abundant and so perfect, would be superfluous ; but 
the pathetic descriptive passage at the close ' may be 
mentioned as an example, first of realism in its more 
legitimate effects, and next of the poet’s accurate obser- 
vation of the humbler aspects of nature. 

Turning now to the characters, we first notice that if 
Leolin had been made more heroic, he would have spoilt 
the tragedy as Tennyson was choosing to shape it. The 
part played by his brother has been explained on a 
former page.* We have no hero in this poem ; and 
Sir Aylmer who, after Leolin, might have stood above the 
rest, has no redeeming feature, and is therefore almost a 
caricature. lago was an inarticulate poet ; but this 
would-be “ villain ” is absolutely colourless — or overdrawn, 
which amounts to the same thing. Tennyson is thinking, 
not of the human being, but of the social mistake which 
that human being is to hold up to the light for the time’s 
behoof. One touch of natuial affection brings him for a 
moment closer to humanity — ^but he was warm with wine : 

“ She look'd so sweet, he kiss’d her tenderly, 

Not knowing what possess'd him." 

Lady Aylmer — as often in Shakespeare — is the male 
character over again in the form of a woman. The Indian 
cousin has individuality, and his presence, though fitful, is 
always a pleasant relief. Edith, like Maud, is not a 
character ; she is a beautiful vision called up by love, and 
made ours for ever by death. For such we set apart a 
shrine within the soul where the noise of common life 
may not be heard, nor the light of common day penetrate. 
And perhaps at some holier moment we gaze inwardly 
upon the vision till the heart beats more sweetly and 

1 Lines 846-853. 


^ See p. 162. 
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more calmly, and the blood flows through our being like 
a liquid joy. 

And if now, as at the close of our reflections upon 
“Enoch Arden,” we choose to draw a moral from the 
poem before us, it must be the moral of pity and 
fear deduced by Aristotle from all tragedy of wrong- 
doing ; but we must spread out our compassion and feel 
the fear in a way somewhat different from Aristotle’s 
intention. Two young and beautiful lives that had been 
“together from the first,” and who “might have been 
together till the last” are sacrificed to “marriage- 
hindering mammon.” To these we give our pity ; 
against false pride and the worship of wealth we watch 
and pray. From their “narrow gloom” the wretched 
parents call to us in the very words of the broken-hearted 
poet ; , 

** As ye have lived, so ye die ;’~0 Terror, 

Strike trough these stubborn worldlings to the core 
If heaven can little win your hearts from error 
Let hell do more.** 


(139) “ The Brook.” It may be presumed that Lord 
Tennyson arranged the list of contents prefixed to the one 
volume edition of his works. But it is not always easy to 
discover the principles that govern the arrangement. This 
group of five is called “ Enoch Arden and Other Poems ” ; 
but only two of the remaining four, “Aylmer’s Field,” and 
“Sea Dreams,” were published in the “Enoch Arden” 
volume of 1864. “ The Brook” appeared in the “ Maud ” 
volume of 1855, and “Lucretius” in the “Holy Grail” 
volume of 1870. 

Besides “The Brook,” the “ Maud” volume contained 
“The Letters” of the former chapter; also “The Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington,” “The Daisy,” “To the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice,” “ WiU,” and “The Charge of the 
light Brigade ” all of which are found in the group follow- 
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ing “The Princess,” and will be considered in Chapter 
VIII. 

It will be seen in the table of contents above mentioned,^ 
that the first four of the group, “ Enoch Arden and Other 
Poems,” are printed at the same distance from the margin, 
whereas “ Lucretius ” stands nearer to it. This arrange- 
ment probably implies that the first four are a group of 
idylls. 

Of the poems that were printed with “ Maud ” in the 
volume of 1855, “The Brook” is by far the best. It 
should be compared with “ Dora,” and in the comparison, 
while “Dora” discovers itself perhaps altogether as an 
artificial imitation of Wordsworth’s simpler style,* “The 
Brook ” will appear the more perfectly original and suc- 
cessful j it calls for comparison with Wordsworth, being 
almost as natural in its happiness as the poem of “ The 
Brothers ” is natural in its sorrow. More than ever the 
scenic background sets off the human picture ; indeed, some 
portion of the natural scenery plays a human part in the 
foreground ; for the brook, the inarticulate presentment 
of eternity amid time, is made to chant in human tones its 
happy everlasting hymn. This is a great advance on 
“The Talking Oak.” The story, too, is a delightful one 
delightfully told, which could not be well said of “ The 
Gardener’s Daughter.” As to the workmanship, the poet’s 
complete mastery over his art is not contested by a single 
blemish. Moreover, in this most perfect of all the idylls 
we find an easier yet subtler faculty of characterization, 
whether the type is rugged like old Philip,* or. the bailiff, 

1 Prefixed to the one vol. ed. of ** Tennyson’s Works.” 

3 It is a good plan to read Dora first, and then Wordsworth’s Idyll ** The 
Brothers,” mentioned below. The chief impression left on our minds by the 
former poem is that the poet is a good showman ; but by Wordsworth our 
souls are bowed duwn with pity at the pathos of life. 

9 Old Philip’s constantly recurring phrase, *' and so the matter hung,” 
reminds us of ** It stinted, and said ay " of Juliet’s nurse. And Philip is 
just such another chatterer. 
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or delicate like Edmund and Katie Willows. We find 
also a finer grace of form and colour; the transcripts from 
nature for example, are more striking yet none the less 
apt, than in earlier poems ; “ Such a time as goes before 
the leaf, When all the wood stands in a mist of green ” ; 
“ It has more ivy” ; a remarkable example of isolated 
local colouring; “High elbow’d grigs”; “lissome as a 
hazel wand”; “In gloss and hue the chestnut, when 
the shell Divides threefold to show the fruit within” ; 

By that old btidgo wKidk, half in rums then, 

Still makes a hoary eyebrow for the gleam 
Beyond it.” 

“Twinkled the innumerable ear and tail.” 

Nor have the various shades of emotion been so delicately 
blended as now ; the poet does not fail to make audible 
“ The still sad music of humanity” : 

“ Foot lad, he died at Florence quite worn out. . . ." 

* ’ Foot Philip, of all his lavish waste of words 

Remains the lean F. W. on his tomb/’ 

and fhus by contrast be hcj^htens the baxtDonizmg’ effect 
of the brook's glad eternal melody. 

Tennyson delights to weave his story out of the happy 
sadness of memory ; in “The Miller’s Daughter” the did 
squire tells to his wife “Across the walnuts and the wine” 
the history she knows so well of their life of long ago ; in 
“The Gardener’s Daughter” the aged artist unfolds “the 
most blessed memory of his age” ; and here by the brook, 
after twenty years of absence, Laurence Aylmer stands 
musing. The brook babbles as of old ; the scene around 
him is unchanged ; it restores the life of twenty years 
before. His thoughts return to the young poet brother 
who sang the song of the brook, with whom he parted on 
this very spot, and who went to Florence to die. Once 
more Katie Willows comes to him and tells him the 
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trouble of her love , and once more he lends a patient ear 
to old Philip’s “ daylong chirping " The sequel to all this 
IS so happily and daintily urought out by the poet that 
any further comment would imperil one of the finest effects 
in this kind of poetry 

The words "lucky rhymes” m the fouith line of the 
idyll are a little cunous They ai e most probably suggested 
by “lucky woids” in the twentieth line of “Lycidas”, but 
Milton uses the term m the sense of “ that wish luck,” 
and Tennyson uses it in Cow par’s sense of “ though apt, 
yet coy ” But it is possible that Milton’s phrase was not 
present to him 

Oiigmally the words “an Idyl” were added to the title, 
“The Brook” By this the poet implied that “The 
Brook” was the only poem of the kind in the “Maud” 
volume' 

(156) “Sea Dreams’ This idyll, as we have seen, 
originally (p 201) stood third m the “ Enoch Arden” 
volume of 1864 Like others in that volume it is fitly 
called an “Idyll of the Hearth” The story of “The 
Brook ” was the flower of romance , in “ Sea Dieams ” 
we have a meagre incident from the most homely life 

I Tennyson a sketch of ** The Brook may be compared with one in the 
twenty fifth stanza of the * Hallowe en of Burns, where the picturesque 
** bickering is found , and the refrain, * men may come, etc , resembles the 
following inscription on a sun dial 

** lo vado e vengo ognt giorao, 

Ma tu andrai senza ntorno 

The word ** waterbreaks may come from one of Woidsworth s sonnets— 
‘ d'lncing down its waterbreaks Cf also his stanza 

* !Doan to the wile this water steers 
How memly it goes , 

Twill murmur on *i thousand } ears 
And flo v as no v u flows 
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But as the brook which gave a name to the former poem 
entered like a joyous being into its composition, so the 
sea which appears with such significance in the title of 
this poem, also becomes a living presence that lends 
grandeur to the whole work. How much we may learn 
from the mere title of a poem is a fact often noticed in the 
present treatise, and there is no doubt that the main in- 
tention of the poet in regard to these two poems is to be 
discovered in their titles. In “The Brook” and “Sea 
Dreams” certain forms of nature are brought into closer 
relation with humanity, and endowed with an utterance 
more divine than human — “ With Him there is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning” — this is the voice of 
the brook. The other is the mighty voice of the ocean — 
“Thy judgments are like the great deep.” And these 
judgments, as we learn from “Sea Dreams,” are forgive- 
ness and love. 

This is another notable feature of Tennyson’s idylls ; 
they range from the light and graceful picturing of human 
loves among fair scenes of nature to the picturing, through 
nature, of a love that is divine; and “Sea Dreams,” 
which is so sublime in its simplicity, fitly concludes the 
series. 

Among the many important aspects of the poem is 
Tennyson’s view of satire expressed in the lines, beginning 
“ I loathe it.” As to the satire itself, — “ With all his con- 
science and one eye askew,” the poet seems to say to us, 
“ You see how I could write the well-known couplets if 
I chose, but I do not choose.” The germ of this “ old 
satire” may perhaps be found in Shakespeare’s “ Richard 
III.” I. iii. 323-338 : for Gloucester, whose arm or back 
were askew, as was all his conscience, says, 

“ I do the wronf, and htsc begin to hniwl. . . . 

But then I sigh, and with a piece of scripture 

Tell them that God bids tts do good for evil : 

And thus I clothe my naked snllainy 
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With old odd ends stolen out of holy wnt , 

And seem a samt nhea most I play the devil ^ 

No poet has descnbed dream life so fully and accurately 
as Tennyson. In “ The Brook” which we have just left, 
this realistic passage occurs . 

As one before be wakes 

Who feels a ahmmenng strangeness in his dream ‘ 

“ In Memonam ” contains many interesting studies from 
the world of dreams , and this is true of other poems ; 
indeed, the subject is impoitant enough in Tennyson’s 
works to deserve separate treatment. 

In this poem one dream is well conceived, and both 
are such as we “lecollect Just ere the waking,” “ for 
each IS caused by the noise that also breaks it. The 
husband’s dream is natural ; but the woman could not 
possibly dream out all that allegory. Such a history of 
discordant creeds that become music “ in the roll And 
march of that Eternal Harmony,” — this and other inter- 
pretations that might be offered, tend to show that the 
allegory, like the mad scene m “ Maud,” has too much 

1 The line 

** So false, he partly took himself for true, 

IS like the passage in '* The Tempest, I u 100 102, 

** Who having unto truth, by telling of it, 

Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie 

The line 

^'And snakelike slim^ his victim ere he gorged,’ 
appears with a variation m ** The Princess, 

'*And dress the victim to the offering up 
The figure, *‘oily' , occurs in “King Lear,’ I 1 928, 

*' 1 want that glib and oily art 
To speak and purpose not , 

compare also the “ oily courtesies of “The Princess 
« ' Lucretius 
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method in it. Nor does the poet’s own interpretation, 
though purposely distorted, remove the impression of 
improbability. Further, the “loud-lunged Antibaby- 
lonianisms ” of their Boanerges pulpiteer, or “ The 
preaching man’s immense stupidity,” as Browning calls 
it, have little in common with the dream except “the 
ruin of a world,” 

The poet’s power of gesture-painting already referred 
to is conspicuous in such lines as “ And then began to 
bloat himself, and ooze All over with the fat affectionate 
smile That makes the widow lean ” ; this appears in 
“ The Princess ” as “ oozed All o’er with honey’d answer.” 
Still better known is the passage 

** Theli roy eyei. 

Pursued him down die street^ and far away, 

Among; the honest shoulders of the crowd. 

Read rascal in the motions of hU back, 

And scoundrel in the suppIe-sUding knee." 

Equally familiar is the tender picture of domestic love 
which closes the poem. But a word must be said abqut 
the characters i we have met them all elsewhere — all but 
the woman ; she moves amongst the rest, a healing 
presence of forgiveness and love, till they too are subdued 
unto her loveliness ; and she can only be compared to 
that other Presence felt throughout the poem — the Ocean 
of Love itself. 

(i6i) “Lucretius.” “Lucretius” was first published 
in “Macmillan’s Magazine” for May, 1868, and was sub- 
sequently reprinted as the last poem in “The Holy Grail” 
volume of 1870. 

In many respects it is a remarkable work. In no other 
has Tennyson’s dramatic, or rather monodiamatic, faculty 
expressed itself with such assuiance and at the same time 
with such passionate force. It is easily the most power- 
ful of all his shorter poems. “ Love and Duty ” would 
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rank next. Nor is there anything in the dramas that 
could be compared ndth its vivid dramatic portraiture. 

Next, the incident chosen was a doubtful one for 
Tennyson to deal with, although he had previously 
written “Vivien.” With some it would be a question 
whether these fleshly effects of a love potion are a fit 
subject for poetical treatment at all. In Matthew Arnold’s 
“Tristram and Iseult,” the magic cup is an occasion for 
nothing more serious than fine love poetry ; but the inter- 
mittent ravings of Lucretius, however they may be con- 
trasted with his saner moods, carry us beyond the bounds 
of human experience, or at least of the human experience 
that lies within the region of legitimate art. We do not 
draw pictures of fowls th^ are moulting — though, after 
all, we might, for their condition is not exactly abnormal. 

It has already been pointed out ' that there are two 
ways of securing novelty of effect in art ; one is by 
introducing material sometimes regarded as abnormal; 
such in modern literature would be the dialect of “The 
Northern Farmer,” the social corruption of “Don Juan,” 
the amorous maladies of “ Poems and Ballads ” (First 
Series), the daring nakednesses of “ Leaves of Grass.” 
This is the easier way ; and it may lead to notoriety 
instead of renown. The other, which is difficult, is the 
more literary method, noticed several times in this volume, 
where attempts have been made to guess the secret of 
Tennyson’s early charm ; seen also in that medley of easy 
wit and unstudied pathos in “ Don Juan,” in the strong 
new music struck from the instrument of words in “ Poems 
and Ballads ” (First Series), and in the vigour and fresh- 
ness and aptness of phrase of “ Leaves of Grass.” 

Apart from this possible objection, “ Lucretius” remmns 
the masterpiece of Tennyson. It was also a masterpiece 
in regard to choice of subject — ^we are not now referring 


1 See p, 40, footnpte* 
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to the philtre, but to the groundwork supplied chiefly by 
the great poem of the Roman writer. Indeed, we might 
almost say that the earlier artist left to Tennyson little 
more than the condensing and re-shaping of the work. 
“ Tithonus ” was a much moie difficult study; materials 
were meagre, the character was shadowy. But m the 
“De Rerum Natura” Tennyson had before him a living 
model j this, being a great artist, he would reproduce m 
lifelike dramatic portraiture; such a result would moie 
certainly follow the reading of a work whose pathos pene- 
trates the soul like some keen electric foice. Tennyson is 
reported to have said to a friend, “ I shall never wnte 
a good drama , 1 have not enough passion ” But we 
might almost say of his “ Lucretius ” that the poem is 
sometimes profound in its passion, and sometimes pants 
with It. 

Also from the “ De Rerum Natura” Tennyson naturally 
diaws much of his matenal, sometimes he is content 
with paraphrase or even translation. Other classical 
writers are occasionally called upon for contnbution But 
the incident of the love potion and the manner of death 
•5£it iRli -iierf veil ^itim •suaites iJn icVr j tliassicif i— a iat.'i.'iitifi 
lends weight to the objection noticed above 

“Tithonus" was Greek in manner, and but slightly 
modem in sentiment ; “ Lucretius,” as would be expected, 
IS Roman, and is infused with not a little of our century’s 
pessimism. Avoiding details, which would be exceedingly 
numerous, and having regard only to the general effect 
of the poem, we may add that the darkness of its night 
IS relieved by an implied lemoteness By re-writing the 
tiagedy — not so much of the death of Lucietius, whatever 
that may have been, as of what may perhaps be called the 
tragedy of his poem — Tennyson has gpven it perspective . 
he would hai e us say to ourselves, “ Thus the noble melan- 
choly enthusiast of those dark Roman days thought and 
died ” , and there follows something like a moral “ Some 
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say the night is father of the light.” ‘ For all that we may 
also detect in the laureate’s great poem not a little of his 
habitual inclination to be fascinated by the dark,® as well 
as his opportunity of letting “dai'kness keep her raven 
gloss.” 

1 “ The Ancient Sage." 

3 ** For the drift of the Maher is dark.”— 

See also the remark of Mr. Knowles, p. 159, footnote. To this may be added 
Tennyson’s own observation to Mr. Knowles concerning “In Memoriam," 
“ It’s too hopeful, this poem, more than I am myself." Yet in order to be 
strictly impaitial, it seems best to bdieve on this as on many other occasions, 
that there were two Tennysons ; and these two may be discovered by 
side near the end of the Fourth Canto of “ The Pnncess," in the seventeen 
lines preceding the song “ Thy voice is heard thro' rolling drums." 



CHAPTER VII. 


“THE PRINCESS.” 

1. “A Medley.” Shakespeare once wrote a play to be 
performed “ on Midsummer day at night.” This “ mid- 
summer ’’frolic of youthful fancy was delightfully adapted 
to the occasion ; but the author was careful to explain its 
incongruous elements and improbable incidents by the 
wording of the title ; therefore he called it “ a dream." ' 
And in order to be sure that his audience would take 
him at his word, he seized every opportunity that the 
pKvar kcai ovf rasrandaig' dtem oif rfs ■dresca-liks 

character ; and at the conclusion, the speaker of the 
epilogue begged them to imagine that they had but 

** Slumber'd here 
W^hile these visions did appear." 

In the same way Tennyson calls his “ Princess ” “A Med- 
ley repeats his description in a prologue, “ This were a 
medley ; ” tells us in the body of the work that “raillery 
or grotesque or false sublime’’ will now give place to a 
more heroic style ; and then, in an epilogue, after making 
the admission : 

*' And drove us, last, to quite a solemn close," 

he adds with peculiar emphasis ; 

1 moved as in a strange diagonal. 

And maybe neither pleased myself nor them." 
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In spite of the poets most evplicit statement, many com 
mentatois ate at the pams to piove that “ The Pnncess ’’ 
IS not “a medle) the teal, the> sa>,does not jostle with 
the ideal, noi medisstal chivaliy with giil giaduates, nor 
mediset al lomance with modern science , if they find that 
opposing elements do not seive the purpose of contrast, 
they endeavour to show that these elements haimomze, 
and thus they destioy their individuality , in short, to 
quote from the play of Shakespeare above referred to, 
they eveiywheie “find the concotd of this discord ” 

We piefei to take Tennyson, like Shakespeaie, at his 
word , “A Midsummer Night’s Dieam ’ is a dream , and 
“ The Princess ’ is a medley 
Whether as a woik of poetic art “The Pnncess ” ought 
evei to have been a medley, is a question that will thrust 
Itself upon us when the story comes to be considered 
This much, at present, is ceitain , it is easier to write a 
medley than a woik which evhibits thioughout harmony 
of design and consistency of ticatment 

If Tennjson had not called “The Pnncess” “A 
Medley,” we might peihaps hav e rested satisfied with the 
severe criticism biought to bear upon his woik by the 
poet himself after its fiist appeal ance in 1847 Yet the 
numerous alteiations in scheme oi m detail which weie 
made in the subsequent editions, stiongly support the 
previous pait of this chapter And finallj, aftei all this 
revision, the appellation “A Medley” was still retained 
Few poets have made so many comments upon their 
writings as Tennyson Not seldom his poems are dis 
figured by some “pi elude of disparagement” Of these 
notes and apologies many have been suppressed , but from 
“ Poems by Two Brothers ” to “ Demeter,” the tendency 
to self-depreciation is still noticeable In “ Morte 
D’Arthur” it seems to raise a technical question, “Why 
bring the style of those hei oic times i”’ and again, in “ The 
Pnncess,” “ What style could suit ■*” But the subject has 
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been discussed m the first Appendix to Chaptei I., and in 
another aspect it will be glanced at in the Appendix to 
Chapter XI. 

II “The Princess” Compared with other 
Poems. The following considerations are more impor- 
tant 'to our present subject. From the Appendix to 
Chapter XI. we learn to look for signs of hesitation 
in all Tennyson’s longer poems — “The Princess,” “In 
Memoriam,” “ Maud,” and the “ Idylls of the King.” For 
the outpouring of his gnef and love in “In Memoriam ” 
the poet chooses no framewoik ; not even a series of 
sonnets ; he employs unequal groups of stanzas. “ The 
Pnncess”and the “Idylls of the King” aie seen to be 
tentative epics, while “ Maud” is a tentative drama. To 
tell a story is, primarily, the easiest thing m literal y art ; 
therefore, for his first essay, “The Piincess,” Tennyson 
will choose the form of a story. But as the story of 
“The Princess” was lofty enough and long enough to 
grow dangerously like an epic, the poet hit upon the 
happy device of parcelling it out among several story- 
tellers, and in later editions he assigned to the ladies their 
important parts, the songs they sang between the various 
sections, whereby his poem gained greatly in consecutive- 
ness and unity. King Arthur, “ the grandest subject m 
the world,” seemed to call unequivocally for epic treat- 
ment; but again the poet proceeded with caution, and 
pieced it out among more or less disconnected episodes. 
In “ Maud,” as noticed elsewhere,* a senes of lyrics effect 
the rise and fall of the curtain, paint the scenery, develope 
the one character, and save the poet much management 
of incident ; m fact, he thus contnved to get almost as near 
to drama was as possible without attempting what, after 
all, is the real life of drama — interaction of characters. 
Tennyson’s own view of the dramatic qualities of “ Maud” 


I Chapter X 
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is not entirely different from the foregoing : — “ No other 
poem (a monotone with plentj> of change and no weariness) 
has been made into a drama where successive phases of 
passion in one person take the place of successive 
persons.” ^ 

But it is not in design alone that Tennyson’s longer 
poems show signs of weakness. Weakness hitherto has 
been concealed within shortness. Indeed, we could 
hardly expect to find the perfect workmanship of “ The 
Palace of Art” in every paragraph of “The Princess.” 
This again, being the first of Tennyson’s longer poems, 
affords the most numerous examples of the weakness 
described in a former chapter.’ There was always in 
Tennyson a tendency towards puerility together with 
that excessive refinement of phrase which really touches 
the borders of bathos. There is scarcely a considerable 
poem he has written that does not discover an example 
of this tendency. “ Lucretius,” the most consistently power- 
ful of all his writings, and, even in metre, strong with the 
strength of its original, is probably the only exception. 

III. QtHEB. FKA.xriB:E,' 3 . t — ^Whaf, then, axe th/t merits of 
“The Princess”? Briefly, they are those of Tennyson’s 
other long poems ; the matchless beauty and the priceless 
wisdom of parts. Lovers of “ In Memoriam ” will not be 
blind to its occasional banalities nor deaf to its occasional 
discords, but they will know by heart more than half of 
the sections of the poem. When readers of “Maud” 
reach Parts 11. and III., they may be suiprised at the 
intrusion of intellectual elements into the exposition of 
emotion, hut they will return to Part I. and read it again, 
and be more than ever convinced of its surprising loveli- 
ness and astonishing originality. Next, considering the 
magnitude of the work, it may be said that in the “ Idylls 
of the King” weakness is rarer and excellence more 

1 '• Nineteenlh Century." foovary, 1893. 

Q 


2 See pp. S 3 - 55 - 
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sustained than m any other of these four poems As to 
“ The Princess,” it may be a medley ; but the medley 
includes such a prodigality of beauties, that — if the state- 
ment be not ungrateful — ^we run some risk of becoming 
surfeited with sweets There are many passages in “ The 
Princess” that surpass, line for line, almost any other 
poetic work of the same kind out of Tennyson ; and the 
whole poem is so replete with what is wise and good and 
graceful, that in this respect it may be compared with 
“In Memonam,” but, as far as we are aware, with no 
other poem in literature 

For a first example of particular passages, let us take a 
paragraph of mock-heroic style, in which the sobiiety of 
Tennyson might not be supposed to excel. “ The Rape 
of the Lock” has been compared to “The Pnncess” — a 
very unfortunate companson for Pope ; by the side of 
“ The Pnncess ” the giaceful form of Pope’s famous poem 
can no longer conceal coarseness of wit, meanness of 
satire, finality of fancy, insincerity of artifice , it is the 
perfection of pettiness. 

But in Tennyson even the firewoiks of fancy flash 
against a moonlit heaven of imagination, and there is 
nothing in “ The Rape of the Lock,” and surely, again, 
there is nothing in all literature that can appioach such a 
delicate interweaving of the graceful and the grotesque as 
will be found in a passage already quoted ‘ 

Next, as regards word-painting, the descnption of the 
tournament may be a little ovei wrought, but to match it 
we go naturally to “ The Idylls of the King ” Of gesture- 
painting the examples are admirable and abundant . 

“ Thereat the Lady stretch d a vulture throat, 

And shot from crooked Up$ a haggard smile ’ 

is one among a dozen such The small sweet idyl : 
“ Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height,” is 

1 P 
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of extraoidinary excellence As to the songs, they, of 
course, are matchless , one of them, “Tears, idle Tears," 
IS so nondeiful that It musthavesepaiatenotice ^ Indeed, 
to desciibe a tenth of the minoi beauties of “The Piincess” 
is far flora possible. Ceitainly, as hinted above, the poet’s 
thoughts sometimes appeal o\er-diessed ; and remind us 
of ceitain photogiaphs in which the finely and not the 
pel son makes the pictuie But on this \eiy account of 
excess of ornament the poem offeis the best material 
extant for the student of literary art. In regaid to 
Humour, it will be found that the aiticle on this subject in 
Chaptei I makes special refeience to “ The Pnneess." 
Nature, m this poem, is mostly ornament, or the hand- 
maid of human emotion , but how excellent is the poet’s 
woik m either case . 

Not a thoughtji a touch, 

But pure lines of green that streak the white 
Of the first snowdrop s inner leaves ’ 

This remaikable climax, following close upon another, 
reminds us of 

Cluiste as the icicle 

Th^it s curdled by the fiost from purest snow. 

And hangs on Uian s temple 

Chaste as a cold, bright point of ice , not any ice, but ice 
curdled ; not by any other agency, but by fiost , not from 
watei, but fiom the melted snow ; not any snow, but the 
purest ; the purest of the pure, for it lay on the roof of 
the temple of the goddess of chastity herself. So with the 
othei ; puie as a fine line ; a line of green ; pencilled on 
white, the white of a snowdrop, of the “first snowdrop 
of the yeai ; ’’ ^ and on the snowdrop’s inmost leaves. 
The next quotation puts us in mind of the manner in 
which Victor Hugo makes nature interpose to sympathise 
with human emotions : 


1 Pp 350-258. 


* **St Agnes Eve 
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* Till notice of a change in the dark world 
Was lispt about the acacias, and a bird 
That earl/ woke to feed her little ones 
Sent from a dewy breast a cry for light 

The change in the dark woild suggests change — sweet 
change of dawn — in the darkened heart of the pnncess ; 
m natal e it is the dawn of love , of a mother’s love for 
her offspring , such as the pnncess had dreamt of when 
she felt the helpless oiphan hands about her bi east mthe 
“ dead piime ” All this comes out from the woids, “ her 
little ones ” Before leaving the passage we may notice the 
ppet’s exactness The daik woild is the “ dead prime,” 
or the “dark summer dawns” of “Tears, Idle Teais,” — 
“ For night is daikest just before the dawn.” The change 
that was “lispt” is the breeze of morning trembling o’er 
the leaves, — the breeze that time after time ' swept with 
Its sweets across the lyre of Tennyson 
Hitherto we have spoken moie paiticulaily of the 
“ graceful” , it lemains foi us to say that the “ wise ” and 
“good” are every wheie abundant , “Better not be at all 
than not be noble ” is one among hundreds of such jewels 
of truth cut and polished by this most cunning of crafts- 
men To sum up, we may pass fioin isolated passages, 
and refer to the last canto as containing within itself— not 
humour, foi it is the “ solemn close,” — but almost all other 
excellencies of poetry , and it contains nothing but such 
excellencies 

IV The Subject {a) Imts general aspect Onginally 
male and female are often one phj sical being The ideal 
individual man and woman of the future also form one 
being, physical, mental, and moial Anothei ideal which 
has less legaid for the individual, pictures the sexes as 
equal yet different parts of a community, each part finding 
its own in the other’s good. 


* '* In Memornm, xcv * M'lud, Parti xxii 2, etc 
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Of these two ideals, the second 01 collective, is themoie 
modern , and, at its best, seeks to include the first 

Tennyson, as we have seen m his politics, was an in- 
duidualist Theiefoie in his “Princess” the 1 elation 
betw een the sexes is mostly indi\ idual — a relation which 
IS expressed with stiikmg fehcity m the last line but one 
of his poem, 

" Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself 

This, then, is the fiist fact to be boine in mind by leaders 
of “ Tlie Pimcess” For the more modem ideal they 
must turn to other wiiteis 

The relation between men and women has vaiied fiom 
time immemoiial But fiom fable alone can we gather 
that the women evei had it all then own way , as in the 
case of the “ legendary Amazons ” who, bee like, had 
turned out the drones Oftenei, historically at any rate, 
the opposite has been lepoited — that man, like chanticleer, 
“Stoutly struts his dames before" Having glanced at 
these exti ernes we may sum up in one line the varying 
positron of women in the past — “This houi a slave, the 
next a deity , ” ‘ adding, howe\ ei, that the slat e position 
has been the more usual one 

In natural liistoiy, again, we find on a lowei scale, 
examples of almost all the varying relationships between 
men and women , it will be enough to say generally and 
very briefly, that maternal duties have made the female 
sex physically weaker, more passive, more patient , adioit, 
gentler, moie attractive 

Therefore what men hate prized in women is tenderness, 
beauty, love , what they have missed is, to use the idea of 
Milton, matchable conversation All this is being altered 
now 

" For in the long years hker must they grow 


** The liver veiUi which makes flesh a deity — I ove » Laboui^s Lott, IV 
Ml 74 '* Superstition all awry — T/te Prmuss ii lai 
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Already women are less maternal, less wifely, less love- 
able • they have not been content with acquinng a more • 
inatchable conveisation. Love must lose something ; 
something may be gained. But when a future Carlyle 
sketches his Blumine he must lea\e out one pi iceless 
sentence — “ Not a caprice he could spare.” Oui remain- 
ing reflection will be a judicial one — “ It is indispensable 
to acquire the advantage ; it is lamentable to incur the 
evil.” 

(i) In its relation to “ The Princess ” The many 
women of Tennyson’s eailier volumes are conventional ; 
but they are the best of their kind. There are the 
“ innocent-arch ” Lilian ; Isabel, “ model of ivifehood,” 
“ queen of marriage,” “ of finish’d chasten’d puiity ” ; there 
are Adeline, shadowy, dreamy ; Eleanoie, serene, im- 
peiial j theie are Madeline, perfect in love-lore ; Margaret, 
pale and pensive ; theie aie loving, laughing Leonora, wild 
Rosalind, gallant Kate ; and there is the smart moAtresse 
de ses sens, the lady of the skipping rope : 

ifg ** Nay. dearest, teach me how to hope, 

Or tell me how to die 

She There, take it, take my skipping rope 
And h'lng yourself thereby 

They are all delightful, all loveable ; but of none are we 
told that she was eminently intellectual. They would 
surely tell us of themselves, eveiy one of them, that “ men 
hated learned women;” and the poet, when he drew 
them with such delight of daintiness, would surely be 
saying the same. 

We next notice the importance thus early attached by 
Tennyson to love and marriage as the portion of women, 
to home as their sphere, and to maternity as their first 
duty : ' the intellectual quahties, capacities and pursuits 

1 " What every woman counts her due. 

Love, childreo, happiness ’ 

1 he Pnnceis., iii 228, 229. 
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are never allowed to take rank with these For example, 
when we read 

"The child shall grow 
lo prize the authentic mother of her mind, 

we look closely at the word “ authentic,” and suspect that 
the poet IS postponing affection to intellect But we are 
to be undeceived , no sooner has the princess made this 
seeming plausible statement than she unwittingly testifies 
to the enormous preponderance of one hour of “ authentic ” 
motherhood 

' I took It for an hour in mine own hed 
This morning there the tender orphan hands 
Felt at my heart and seem d to charm from thence 
The wrath I nursed against the world 

And in “Locksley Hall,” the “baby fingers, waxen touches” 
are a far stronger rival to the lover than the man who took 
away his love Whether before he wntes “ The Pnnccss,” 
or after, motheihood, and next to that, wifehood, is Tenny- 
son’s ideal of womanhood From countless passages 
we learn the importance, the sacredness of a mother , 
and to a mother’s love he concentrates the highest effort 
of his tragic and lyrical genius — “ Bizpah ” 

We have anticipated a little, hut it was with the purpose 
of showing that when Tennyson took up the great 
Woman’s Rights question, he was likely to deal with it 
temperately 

“ Turning to scorn, wiHi lips divine, 

The falsehood of extremes, 

a quotation, we may add, which can hardly be repeated 


* Her office there to rear, to teach 


To this It may be added that the hoe 


fn Mentonamt xl 


"Who loved one only, and who clave to her, 


contains perhaps the chief moral teaching of the Idylls of the Kmg A 
further reference to this subject will be found m Chapter XV 
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too often. The poet, therefore, will approach the subject 
from all sides, and with due caution ; according to his 
wont he will express various opinions, and among them 
his own, through the medium of various characters, in 
order, as it were, to hear how they sound when falling 
from the lips of others. 

The questionings concerning woman’s true position in 
the economy of nature confront us quite suddenly in 
Tennyson’s poetry. “The Skipping Rope,” which was 
mentioned as being the last of his early sketches of fair 
women, was given to the public together with “ Locksley 
Hall”in 1842. Wehave already noticed' a passage in this 
latter poem, “Woman is the lesser man” as one that was 
uttered only half in earnest ; nevertheless it denotes 
a new attention to the subject ; and the passage 
beginning “ Or to burst all links of habit . . in which 
the speaker will withdraw from a society whose women 
are weakness, and join himself to a healthier savage race, 
and woo a savage for his bride, is in many respects the 
counterpart of the plan of Princess Ida. But with this 
exception “The Princess” of 1847 is the first intimation 
of the extent to which the subject had occupied the poet’s 
mind. Yet in “ Edwin Morris,” though not published till 
1851, we have such an elementary statement of the ques- 
tion ” as might justify a surmise that this poem dates earlier 
than “The Princess." 

When a great writer has selected a subject, or has had 
it forced upon him, he makes himself acquainted with the 
literature that already bears upon that subject ; and thus 
he usually meets with suggestions for his own plan of 
treatment. Tennyson was often keenly alive to the burn- 
ing questions of his day ; he could not fail to hear the 
outcries against injustice to women in the past, and the 
demand for reparation ; and when he had determined to 

1 P. 163. 

^ God made the woman for the use of man/' etc. See p. 154. 
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devote his learning and his genius to a consideration of 
their case, he began by sifting the evidence already 
brought forward in the pages of literature. For some of 
the results of his inquiries we may turn to the speech 
of Lilia in the Prologue to “ The Princess ” : “ Quick 
answered Lilia ; ’’ and her answer was to the following 
effect : “ Women are not such inferior creatures ; the 
marvel is that after ‘ six thousand years of wrong’ 
they are not much worse ; stupid customs still deny 
space and fairplay to their possibilities of nobleness ; 
their chief want is education. ‘ It is but bringing up ’ ; 
prohibition of education is the worst injustice done to 
them ; and that terrible injustice they have suffered at the 
hands of man. But the time has come when right may 
sometimes raise its head ; women may perhaps take of 
themselves what men have so unwisely and so ungra- 
ciously refused to give. Oh that she could ‘build Far off 
from men a college like a man’s ; ’ there she would teach 
women ‘ all that men are taught’ ” This, and more of the 
same purport Tennyson would read in his survey of litera- 
ture ; but, as we shall shortly discover, he would also 
learn, what did not occur to Lilia, that to teach women 
“all that men are taught” would be far from satisfying 
the aspirations of a right-minded woman. Passing over 
suggestions offered by the Spartan customs, by Plato’s 
“ Republic,” by mediteval writers, and later by Ascham, 
Milton and others, we meet the first definite College pro- 
ject in The Female Academy of Margaret Cavendish, 
1662. Next, Defoe, who whether sincerely or otherwise, 
was often a notable champion of the weaker cause, may 
be regarded as commencing the dawn.' Defoe proposed 
to establish a College for Ladies where they should learn 
subjects “ suitable to both their genius and their quality.” 
In his “Essay on Projects,” 1697, Defoe wrote : “ I need 
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not enlarge on the loss the defect of education is to women, 
nor argue the benefit of the contrary practice ; it is a 
thing will be more easily granted than remedied. This 
chapter is not an essay at the thing, and I refer the prac- 
tice to those happy days, if ever they shall be, when men 
shall be wise enough to mend it.” 

The great cause continued to find champions ; Steele 
and Addison inaugurated the good work in the eighteenth 
century ; progress, though fitful, could be recorded as the 
century rolled on j and in 1787 the celebrated Mary 
Wollstonecroft began her literary career with “ Thoughts 
on the Education of Daughters.” Then, in the very year ' 
of Tom Paine’s “ Rights of Man,” she published her 
Rights of Woman.” She asks in prose what Shelley and 
Tennyson, with equal wisdom, asked in verse, 

"Can man be free if woman be a slave?” 

Revolt 0/ Islam, 

** irshe be small, sli^ht'natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow?" 

The Princess. 

Or^ again^ if woman “ Stays all the fair young planet in 
her hands,” ought not those hands to be trained for their 
important task ? This valuable book set the example of a 
temperate and enlightened treatment of a subject fraught 
with sensation ; but the example of Mary Wollstonecroft 
was not always followed — ^not even by Shelley, whose 
contribution, however, has a value of its own ; and by the 
time that Tennyson in England shed over it the beautiful 
light of imagination, and Auguste Comte in France the 
strong light of truth, the question had become wellnigh 
lost amid darkness of extravagant ignorance. 

The scheme of “ The Princess,” as Tennyson designed 

1 X79I-2. 

8 “ Vindication of the Rights of Women, with Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects." 
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it, will probably be discovered if we place a passage in 
Johnson’s “Rasselas" by the side of “Love’s Laboui’s 
Lost ” • The Pnncess in “ Rasselas ” “ desired first to 
learn all sciences, and then proposed to found a college 
of learned women in which she would preside, that, by 
conversing with the old and educating the young, she 
might divide her time between the acquisition and com- 
munication of wisdom, and raise up for the next age 
models of prudence and patterns of piety ” That Tennyson 
availed himself of this hint is almost certain, because a 
little earlier in the context we read, “ The princess thought 
that of all sublunary things knowledge was the best ” 
“ Knowledge, so my daughter held, was all m all,” says 
Gama , and Tennyson is very caieful to point out this 
mistake* in Ida’s scheme Again, Ida did first desire for 
“ many weary moons ” to learn a science, 01 sciences ; in 
the college were learned women, and Lady Blanche was 
one of the “ old ” In fact this passage, together with 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” supplies moie than the founda- 
tion of Tennyson’s famous College “ The Pnncess ” is a 
counterpart m opposites of Shakespeare’s play , theie the 
piVrf fcims- orr the wrd'KfrJw Awnr the wonVf ef s irng- scsd 
three lords for the purpose of study ; they withdraw for 
a term of three years , they bind themselves not for three 
years to see any woman , and a princess and her three 
ladies play very much the same pait as the prince and his 
companions m Tennyson’s story Minor resemblances 
between “ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” and “ The Pnncess ” are 
far too numerous for mention , but no reader should omit 
to notice them 

V The Story — Except in the case of the numerous 
and abruptly-shifting scenes of “ Maud,” and m that of 
some of his less familiar poems, Tennyson’s stories may 
be left to tell themselves Our purpose m this review of 
“The Princess” will be to consider the story rather than 
re-tell it, to discover the significance of the characters. 
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and point out the moie inipoitant lessons to beleaint from 
the poem 

In regaid to the main part of the stoiy — the establish- 
ment and conduct of the College by the Pnncess, it would 
seem that Ida has been harshly dealt with by commen- 
tators ; and harshly and somewhat inconsistently by the 
poet. She is not really so much to blame as Tennyson, 
foi his purpose, intends her to be. She has been accused 
of rejecting the opinion, the piesence, and the suppoit of 
men who wished well to hei cause ; of tiusting to mere 
knowledge for the ledemption of women : of legarding 
the isolation of woman from man as the best method of 
imparting that knowledge to her own sex, and as the only 
means of le-establishing a just equality with the other 
sex. She is fmthei accused — and this is the ‘gravest 
charge — of shutting out the natuial affections. Hei whole 
scheme foi the bettennent of women is generally legarded 
as a delusion, a folly, if not a fault. 

In Older to test the validity of these charges, we will at 
first proceed in the usual way, and merely inquire, “ What 
do we really learn from the story ? ” Remembering that 
oui inquiiy is a provisional one, we notice that the 
Princess asked “space and fan play” for an experiment. 
She first took care that her own education should be such 
as might justify her position as head of the college. 
Others, whose age and learning commended them, shared 
her project. 

But we must now inquiie into the origin of that project ; 
what, according to Ida, was to be accomplished foi women, 
and how was it to be accomplished ? Of this we have 
many accounts in the poem, so many that reference to 
each IS impossible ; nor do thej’ always agree. But we 
gather fiom them generally that Ida’s view of the past 
history of women was “ six thousand years of wrong ; ” 
wrong in every age and nation ; such persistent wrong 
fiom man that she might well distrust all men ; and the 
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cure for these evils was to be “bunging up,” in the woids 
of Lilia, or “equal husbandry” in hei own woids, as 
quoted by Gama. 

And now to return to the founding of the college Ida 
seemed a stafl of piofessois who, as fai as we aie told, 
had “no links with men.’ Lady Psjche seems to be an 
exception, for she had a biothei , but Ida had brotheis 
and a fathei Her purpose was to “build a fold” far off 
from men, and to which no man should be admitted — “ on 
pain of death ” ; that sounds ill, and it must be left for 
future notice. 

This fold she stared “full of iich memorial ,” nothing 
was omitted that could influence hei students foi their 
good. 

But they were “not for thiee yeais to coiiespond with 
home.” Without regaidingthe ambiguous date of Ida’s 
expeiiment, we can point to many an institution of oui 
own times in which rules the same in kind, though peihaps 
not in degree, for the space of thiee ycais, aie enforced. 
The Princess thought she would obtain bettei lesults if the 
refining influences of her college could win then way with- 
out interruption into hearts that, at the aveiage age of 
her students, weie very liable to receive less favouiable 
impressions elsewheie ; and submission to these lules 
was voluntaiy. She herself puiposed “nevei to wed” 
That was quite her own affaii, and she was not the fiist 
woman so to puipose. But she meiely cautioned her 
pupils against men who “rhyme themselves into ladies 
favours, and then leason themselves out again” — logues 
“of canzonets and seienades” — she does not even advise 
them not to marry , though if the authois of some modem 
novels had been on her staff, she might well hav e gone 
so fat as that ; she first warned them against 


''Things whose trade is ovci ladies 
1 o lean 'ind flirt and stsic and simper, 
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but she also warned them against the same faults m them- 
selves , for Shelley’s stanza continues . 

** Till all that is divine in woman 
Grows cruel, courteous, smooth, inhuman, 

Crucified twi^t a smile and whimper , 

and so the Princess continues 

You likewise will do well, 

Ladies, in entering here, to cast and fling 
The tricks, which make us toys of men — 

so that, if they did wed, they might make better wives 
She avows no deliberate intention to isolate woman from 
man, nor any systematic design of shutting out the affec- 
tions ; her purpose “ never to wed ” w as a grand one, 
spite of the betiothal (which her father had some difficulty 
in recollecting) . 

“Have we not made ourself the sacrifice ’ ’ 

and she was leady — she yearned — to face instant death 

To compass our dear sisters liberties 

The Pimcess might even be pardoned for her apparent 
Wnei VniO. mere 'Kiiuwleiige Tvoakii vopjfiy a’A “I’lie B’lemeifcs 
of the higher education of her pupils , she used Pope’s 
phrase, “Dnnk deep,” and followed it with w'ords of high 
purpose. With such a womtin to tend it, the drooping 
flower of knowledge would in due time be changed to 
fruit of wisdom. That is fauly certain from the promi- 
nence she gave to ait and moral teaching We have 
noticed' in an earlier chaptei that at the opening of the 
Josiah Mason Institute not many years ago, it w'as main- 
tained that Science alone afforded a liberal education ; 
and It required the genius of Matthew Arnold to prove 
the contrary. That former doctrine Ida would never have 
admitted ; for, as was mentioned in the same chapter,® 
she dwells on the influence of the sculptor’s art ; and 


1 See p 36 


^ See p 40 
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thereafter she urges her students, “ Oh, lift your natures 
up ; let your minds be ennobled by looking on these noble 
works of art ; and further, they embody, idealized, all 
that is noblest in woman.” And to this she adds, “ Better 
not" be at all Than not be noble.” The drooping flower of 
knowledge has already changed to fruit of wisdom. 

Another question now presses for space ; what, accord- 
ing to the story, were the wreak points in Ida’s scheme ? 
Again the accounts vary ; and our conclusions must be 
brief, and hastily gathered up. We may begin with the 
subject last touched upon — ^knowledge. In the confession 
made by the Princess heiself towards the end of the poem, 
we read that she “sought far less for truth than power In 
KnWledge.” That is a very common mistake ; Knowledge 
is a means to an end. Some people rest in the means, as 
does the “ man of science” in “ Maud.” ‘ Ida at present 
was busied with the means of accomplishing her purpose ; 
but the dream “that once was hers” would soon have 
“ raised the blinding bandage from her eyes,” and bidden 
her behold the end. In her case the power that know- 
ledge brought would itself have rendered a right use of 
knowledge possible. But quite apart from this question 
we must notice the exaggerated tone of all this confes- 
sion : 

** It was ill counsel had misled the girl.'* 

This is inadmissible on many grounds ; first because of 
the same dream that once was hers ; and then we have to 
set against it her own protest that in itself the institution 
was excellent ; that it fell thiough treachery : 

** Had yon stood by us 

The roar that breaks the Pharos from his base 

Had left us rock.” 

She had “fail’d in sweet humility.” This is subject to 
the same modification ; we are tempted to add, in the 


1 Sec p. 27, 
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words of the Prince, '‘True, she errs. But in her own 
grand way.” She had failed ; her labour was but as a 
“block Left in the quarry”; but it was goodly labour 
none the less. “ There’s a downright honest meaning in 
her,” said Arac. The labour was noble, we add. 

Certainly, the girls in the College “ murmur’d that their 
May was passing ” ; this is the best justification of the 
“ three years ” regulation. After these incidental remarks 
we will quote the chief apparent cause of Ida’s failure : 
“ She sees herself in every woman else.” That is to say, 
had she been supported by others as noble as herself, her 
College might have been left “ rock.” 

® Our “provisional” inquiry has now been carried far 
enough ; we have proceeded, ?s stated at the outset in 
the usual fashion, picking up, that is, as we have threaded- 
our way through the Medley, facts or statements thaf 
recommended themselves to our purpose. The experi- 
ment is now at an end. 

Suppose we adopt a different method, and test any one 
statement by its relation to the rest of the poem ; we shall 
^nrobablv be su^orised to see what m%v result from a dis- 
regard of the famous but much abused unities of place and 
time. Ida’s stern rule, 

** Let no man eater in on pain of death/' 

will serve for the purpose ; as an incidental example, it had 
to be reserved for discussion here. The Prince compared 
this deadly inscription on the gate to a scarecrow in a 
fruit garden. In our day the comparison might be just. 
But what were these days? Since we cannot identify 
them, let us put them back in a convenient past ; and 
then we find that the Princess had as much right to treat 
marauders in this way, as the heroic lady of the Prologue, 
who 

** Arm’d her own fair head, 

And beat her foes with slaughter from hei walls/’ 

And she was quite as capable of doing it ; and where 
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one woman could fight, so could more than one. If a 
quarter of her students were half like herself, it was no 
idle determination 

** To unfurl the maiden banner of our rights." 

But all this hypothesis leads to the conclusion that the 
College, with its numberless modern concomitants, was 
established in the same remote past. 

The theorem can now be staled thus ; “ Given an age, 
legendary or historic, in which women are fighters, in that 
age they will establish a modem College.” 

Let us now reverse the theorem. Ida establishes a 
College for women, quite modem in its essential con- 
comitants. By-and-by she gets into all sorts of difficulties, 
and incurs the blame of every critic. But she was placed 
in those difficulties by a series of circumstances quite 
incompatible with the founding of the College ; a tourna- 
ment was an impossibility, to say nothing of the “ wasps’’ 
that “ entered the good hive.” This, stated as a theorem 
would be the converse of the former, and would lead uS 
to a similar conclusion. For, as we can form no opinion 
of Ida’s conduct except as it is related to the whole of its 
environment, and as that environment is an impossibility, 
it follows that to sit in judgment on Ida’s conduct is an 
impossibility. 

If now we put the question, “ Wliat brings about Ida’s 
overthrow ?” we find ourselves in a position to answer : 

« It is ‘The Medley.’” 

And returning for a moment to the popular mode of 
criticism, and putting the Medley — if possible — aside, we 
might continue with the reflection that, given space and 
fair play, the College would have been not a perfect but a 
useful institution, and that the lady superior was admir- 
ably fitted for her post. 

This section will conclude with one other consideration, 
rather an important one, but again to be made irrespective • 
of the teal fact, the Medley. We feel that Ida has to 
R 
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plead guilly for veiy much more than her shaie Hei 
confessions, as noticed ahote, were unwarianted , the 
Piince assumes an undue superioiity, a patronizing air 
that seems out of place No wondei Vi altei should have 
lemaiked, “ I wish she had not yielded ” The fact is that 
the catastrophe, especially as conceins Ida, was not duly 
hi ought about , it was convenient to the poet but not 
inevitable to Ida , it was not supported by events 
VI The CnaRacTERS Viewedthiough theobscunty 
of the Medley, the impossibility, that is, of making situa 
tions tally, the characters, if visible at all, are inconsistent 
If we grant that they may be dimly outlined, then Ida is 
too heroic for conquest by a love that was underhand, even 
though that loie was the agent of “great natuie” , and 
the Prince is too unheioic to take her sweet hands in his, 
though she resigns them to Love lather than to a lover 
Here, we say, is anothei maudlin man come upon the poet’s 
stage to show the audience how a woman can redeem 
him' Edith, we hate already conjectured, must have 
“spent a stormy time” with the “stiange”’ being of 
“ Locksley Hall ” Maud’s maniage fortunately would be 
made in heaven , Arthm’s, unfoitunately, was made on 
eaith , and Guineveie would have nothing to do with his 
“waste dreams,” and so everything went wrong And 
now this Piince of shadows, di earns, and weakness, has 
the audacity to talk as follows to a woman who is verily a 
maiden moon gloiifying a clown “ 

* Dearer thou for faults 

Lived over lift thine eyes my doubts are dead, 

My haunting sense of hollow shows 

This IS exasperating enough , but when we come to the 
insolent condescension of the words 

Approach, and fear not 

we have lost all patience with the man 
^ 1 he words of Gama, spoken of Ida 


* V 178 179 
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And we aic wiong , it is not the man,^t the Medley 

What the poet has said and done is one thing, what he 
meant us to undeistand is anothei But how aie we to 
get at his leal meaning!' Oui best but not \eiy satis 
factoiy answei is, that his meaning must be sought most 
fiequently in the very inconsistencies of his woik, and for 
this reason the necessity of explanation often gai e rise 
to the inconsistency 

Foi example, the “ weird seuuies,” the “haunting sense 
of hollow shows," IS a tiait added to the charactei of the 
Piince m the edition of 1851 And the poet meant it to 
emphasize the pait plajed by natuie in subduing the 
Pimcess , also to make the Pimce less heioic, and to 
seive as an apology for his being so , to serve also as an 
apology for the chaiactci of the whole poem , and more 
especially to make the woik of ledemption set apait for 
the Princess moie impoitant and more complete,' foi her 
IS reseivcd the doubtful pinilege of making a man of 
him If we giant that the Pimcess is least a woman 
when she boldly dues all these male thundeibolts that 
first gave and then tieacheiously withheld space and fair 
piky tor tier sclieme, we may aiho notice tiiat wiien sfie is 
least a woman so is the Piince least a man — he is “among 
his shadows,” a condition suggestive, accoiding to the 
King of the Noith, of “ old women ” But then, again, we 
have fiist to accept the impoitant hypothesis that Ida was 
on those occasions least a woman, and this, as we have 
seen already, may be disputed Theiefoie when the 
poet’smeaning emeiges it is usually fiom an inconsistency , 
but ev en then it may not commend itself to all Was it fair 
that Ida should be given ov er to “ an old woman ” in order 
that the leader might understand it was Nature and not 
the Prince who won her heart ? 

I In regard to these weird seizures which are referred to on pp 62, 

103, etc I It lb interesting to note thit m '* Ihe Princess the poet always 
speaks of them in contemptuous terms, as befits their dramatic position 
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The other characters are less baffling, though now and 
then the same dilemma distorts their features. Cyril, who 
is the incarnation of humorous common sense, displays to 
view his “solid base of temperament” perhaps too plainly 
when he is told off for the duty of reminding Ida that 
Love and Nature are more terrible than her strong will. 
The speech has nothing in it of Cyril as he appeared for- 
merly, except the adroit finish ; “ Give ttte it ; / will give 
it her.” But Cyril was “ batter’d ” when he spoke, and he 
pleaded out of love. Florian represents the relationship 
between brother and sister. Psyche the more important 
relationship between mother and child ; but that same 
relationship as between Lady Blanche and Melissa 
appears somewhat strained, and not on the part of the 
mother alone. Whatever the circumstances, Melissa was 
hardly justified in speaking of her mother as she did to 
perfect strangers, and she ill becomes the part assigned to 
her by the poet, that, namely, of "dragging in” her 
wretched father. 

Lady Blanche is Ida’s opposite. “Then comes the 
feebler heiress of your plan, And takes and ruins all.” 
She explains the mistake of the Princess who “ sees her- 
self in every woman else ” ; she is a foil against which 
every nobleness of Ida’s sticks fiery off indeed. Other 
opposites are the Kings. He of the North impersonates 
unreflecting brute force, and it colours his view of women. 
Gama is the impersonation of insignificance and effe- 
minacy, and his view of women is, like his character, 
insignificant. He remembers the betrothal of his daughter 
by “ The year in which our olives fail’d” : and “Swamp’d 
in lazy tolerance,” and beginning with a formal “ We,” he 
confesses, “We remember love ourself In our sweet 
youth,” as though he had come nigh to forgetting what 
had affected him. so lightly, Arac and Ida are heroic 
children of a weakling father ; but this points to a mother 
unusually noble, from whom all their nobility must have 
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been denved — " When the man wants weight the woman 
takes It up ” Arac is Ida in man’s form, but only the form 
IS great He illustrates the contention “ we are twice as 
quick,” “Were we ourselves but half as good. As kind, as 
truthful, ’ and generally that, other things being equal, 
“ The woman is the better man ” 

It has been suggested already that motherhood, and 
next to that wifehood, is Tennyson’s ideal of womanhood , 
naturally, therefore, he will make his ideals govern the 
issues of the poem And as one ideal requiies a child foi 
Its expression, and children aie implied in the expression 
of the other, he has introduced Aglaia as the embodiment 
of both. To her, then, as tmal arbiter all questions must 
be submitted, and she will adjust or re adjust all relation- 
ships between the contending parties This is a beautiful 
idea, to set Nature in their midst m the form of a little 
child , and equally beautiful was the poet’s kindred idea 
of allowing the voice of Natme to be heard fiom time to 
time 

Between the lougher voices of the men 
Like linnets in the pauses of the wind 

Tor the songs, like thelitfle c3iild,breat’ne of molheihood, 
wifehood, love , of that love which is the poet’s best solu 
tion of the problem he undertook to solve 
VII The Teaching of the Poem Although Ten 
nyson’s violation of the Unities compelled a suspension of 
judgment lespecting the sequence of events and the 
conduct of the principal chaiacters, there is less difficulty 
in appraising the sentiments expressed by the various 
speakers,^ and m assigning his own to the poet Not the 
least among the many excellencies of “ The Princess ” is 
the skill w ith which almost the whole history of opinion 
on the question in hand is distributed among the dramatis 
ptisona That history might be exhibited in a veiy 


^ But bce aUo p 28 
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interesting foitn by a series of quotations beginning with 
the King of the Noith’s “ Man is the hunter, woman is his 
game,” which takes us back to the customs of certain 
savage tubes, and ending with Tennyson’s own summing 
up of the case in those two speeches' so wise and far- 
seeing in their eloquence that men and women of to-day, 
however advanced in opinion, will suiely learn something 
from them, will look, for example, towaids the human 
being of the future, peifect in body, mind, and spiiit, twain 
and yet one 

The poem fitly concludes with two olhei speeches In 
the fiist“ Tennyson describes his ideal woman, and fiom 
what has already been said we may be sure it is the por- 
trait ofamother It may be compaied with Wordswoith's 
stanzas, “She was a Phantom of Delight,” and with 
Milton’s splendid lines in “ Paradise Lost, ’ viii 546 559 

Although Tennyson has not addiessed any poem to his 
mother, she is more than once leflected in his leise , and 
she would be piesent in his thoughts as he made this 
wonderful sketch, piobably the finest thing m the poem 
“Happy he With such a mother'” That happiness 
appeal's to have heen Termyserfs , and if Xl fahs to few, 
yet on all men who come after him the pictuie heie drawn 
confers a possibility — imposes a dut) — of happiness and 
nobleness ’ 

The other and remaining speech, though inconsistent, 
as we have seen, with the stoiy — too patronising, for 
example, as addiessed to one “The lifting of whose ejc- 


1 

and 


BHme not tii>seir 
' Dear, but let u$ type them now 


* “ Alone, I Slid 

3 Weluive seen that Tennj sons women of an earlier d iteuere not learned, 
even m chib speech he sa>s deliberately of the ideal noman, 


Not learned, save m gracious household w a) b 
But later, as la The Wreck, he seems sometimes to look into the futui e 
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lash IS my lord” — is nevertheless appiopnate as a con 
ciete presentation of the mam contention of the poem, 
“ My hopes and thine aie one” 

“Either sex alone is half itself” These iioids aie 
found near the end of “The Princess.” Tennyson’s 
thoughts have all along dwelt rather on the indnidual 
and personal aspects of the subject , to its social and 
political issues he gives but a passing attention, as in the 
lines 

Millions of throats would bawl for civil rights. 

No woman named ‘ 

The political bearings of the question, such as they weic 
at the date, would no doubt be regarded lightly by the 
poet, who may also have implied that a better social struc 
ture would soon and surely nse on improved personal 
foundations. For if woman, already the conservatoi of 
society, “ set heiself to man Like perfect music unto noble 
words,” true maiiiage will become possible ; and true 
marriage, the poet thinks, means true society. But in our 
day the social development of woman carries the question 
some little distance beyond the limits of “ The Princess.” 

Of the various family relationships in the poem that of 
the father is least distinct. Of the relations of friendship, 
that between woman and woman is placed m a most un- 
favourable light ; and by a cuiious, if not seiious, anomaly, 
the pcet, who rightly regards “either sex alone” as “half 
itself,” speaks of a friend as “ almost my half-self." The 
anomaly need not be tested aiithmetically, noi even its 
bearing on the last speech' be considered , it will become 
ethically apparent when “In Memoiiam"is placed by 
the side of any poem consecrated by Tennyson to the love 
of woman. These notes on “ The Princess ” will therefore 
close with a biief inquiiy into the poet’s position as 
regards fiiendship and love, and thus they will foim a 


1 * Nay, but thee, I siid «. 
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connecting link between this chapter, whose subject was 
love, and the next chapter but one, which deals with 
friendship. 

In “ In Memoriam ” we also meet with the doctrine, 

“ Fiist lovef first friendship, equal powers 

That marry with the virgin heart . " 

but the distinction between Inendship and love is essen-, 
tially real, however much they may at times seem to 
balance or to blend. 

The two instincts that impel individuals to supply “felt 
deficiencies” are the sexual and the gregarious. Now, 
roughly speaking, love is a phase — more or less highly 
developed — of the first, and friendship a similar phase 
of the second. Next, as the sexual instinct is the more 
powerful, and the more important in the economy of 
nature, so the higher growths,associations,and sentiments 
of this instinct are superior to those of the other instinct. 
But the sentiments bom of sexual love vary with the ages, 
chiefly because the relation of woman to man (mostly 
educational) has so greatly varied. And the passion of 
refined friendship preceded that of refined love, owing to 
woman’s low position. Higher love, for example, scarcely 
ever existed in ancient times, say among the Greeks and the 
Latins; hence the appearance of friendship in ancient 
literature, the many literary monuments to friends in both 
ancient and modem literature, and the comparative 
absence of love. The physical basis upon which the 
edifice of love has been built, by no means detracts from 
the beauty of that edifice, nor could the mighty passion 
have risen from any stronger foundation. 

We readily admit that even in the same epoch, and 
the same nation, and the same social grade, the passion 
of love will assume many different forms, for these ex- 
ceptions, if rightly regarded, will support our contention 
that in love, as generally understood, we recognize the 
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most entrancing, the most beautiful, the most spiritual, 
and the most permanent of human emotions. As to “First 
love, first friendship, equal powers,” Moore may speak for 
us ; 

“ Who would not welcome that moment’s returning 
When pasbion first waked a new life through his frame. 

And his soul, like the wood that g^ws precious in burning. 

Gave out all its sweets to X<ove*s exquisite flame." 

Of course, first love may also be first friendship, but the 
case is rare. And we may further admit that the passion 
of refined friendship does occasionally approximate to the 
passion of refined love ; yet they can never be equal or 
identical. The physical basis of love is to love what the 
root is to the tree ; and there is no such physical basis in 
friendship. 

If further proof of love’s supremacy were needed, we 
might accept it from Shakespeare, who best of all knew 
the human heart. Even he for a time (as mentioned in 
Chapter V.) confused the false love of woman with the 
true, as when he wrote his “ Hamlet ” ; but to learn 
Shakespeare’s real opinion on the subject we have merely 
to glance at this list of names — Juliet, Perdita, Helena, 
Miranda, Katherine, the two Portia’s, Mariana, Isabella, 
Viola, Rosalind, Julia, Beatrice, Hermione, divine Desde- 
mona, divinest Imogen ; or his opinion may be given in 
his own words : 

Love, first learned id a lady’s eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in tbe brain ; 

It gives to every power a doubled power, 

And when love speakh, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drow»y with the harmony." 

Next would come the consideration of the relative im- 
portance of love and friendship in the establishment and 
the economy of society ; but for this, as for several other 
subjects arising out of the poem, especially the social 
position of n omen, no space could be found in the present 
volume, 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VII. 

A Lesson from i'he Lyrics. 

“Tears, idle Tears.” 

(From “ New Studies in Tennyson.”) 

From the Lyrics I choose the song, “Tears, idle Tears,” 
partly because we do not expect to find much sediment of 
thought where the music has been evaporated out of this 
species of composition, and partly because so many of us 
have quoted the three words, “Tears, idle tears,” without 
suspecting their meaning, or without caring to believe 
that they could have any meaning at all. Yet even the 
airy structure of song should rest on some solid founda- 
tion, and I shall endeavour to show that these silnple 
stanzas may tell us much about themselves that is pleasant 
and profitable, and may be made to reveal not a little of 
the author's inner life. 

But the author must be his own interpreter. This, 
which is so specially true of Shakespeare, is true of all 
other great poets. For example, we begin our process of 
interpretation in this case by quoting from Tennyson’s 
“Timbuctoo ” of 1829 : 

"I have raised thee nigher to the spheres of heaven, 
last home ; and thou with ravish’d sense 
Listenest the lordly music flowing from 
Th’ illimitable years/* 

Almost the same words, and many kindred thoughts, 
are to be found in the “ Ode to Memory,” which probably 
dates earlier ; and in the “ Lover’s Tale,” written, as the 
poet tells us, in his nineteenth year, we meet with “ The 
Goddess of the Past,” “ The Present is the Vassal of the 
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Past,” and moie to the same effect. And fiom these early 
poems we may turn to the last sweet and sad volume of 
all, and there, m the very last and most sacred poem of 
all, “The Silent Voices,” we heai “a wind Of memory 
miirmuimg the Past ” 

Now seaich thiough the poet’s work that lies between 
these limits, and you will discover almost countless pas- 
sages suggestive of deep mastngs and tindtr b 7 codings 
over the past — and not the past of human life alone j for 
many of them aie echoes of some antenatal dream " 

Two or thiee of these passages I will select.' The fiist 
IS a poem published m “The Gem,” 1831 

“ Oh sad jVif mote' Oh sweet Vi? mott ' 

Oh strange ho mote < 

By a mossed brookbatik on a stone 
1 smelt a wildweed flower alone , 

1 here wns a rmgmg in my ears, 

And both my eyes gushed out with tears 
Smcly all pleas'uit things hid gone before , 

Lowburied fathomdeep beneath u ith thee, No More ' 

Fiom “Locksley Hall” I choose . 

“ Thou shalt heai the ‘ Never, never, Tvhisper d by the phantom years. 

And a song from out the dibt*ince in the ringing of thine eais * 

Here compaie — 

** I he eirliebt pipe of half an iken d birdb 
Todjingcirs ' 

Numeious othei such compaiisons, with explanations, 
will be given m the lai gei volume.® 

1 Others ha\ e been noticed in preceding chapters of this book for ex- 
ample, mother passage from ^'Timbuctoo, p 62 , one from ''IheMystic,* 
p X03 , and lines from ' A Song of the 1633 volume, and A Dream of 
Fair Women, ’ pp 137 and 138 

^ These are not included in the present Handbook , for since the above 
Commentary was written, the following explanation supplied by Lord 
Tennyson himself, has been published by Mr Knowles ('* Nineteenth Cen 
tury, January 1893) “ All such subjects (idealism, the state of trance, etc ) 
moved him proroitndli , and to ‘in immense cunositj and interest about them 
He told me th it, * Ictis, idle tears was \iritten as an, expression of such 
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For the antenatal recollections we may turn to the 
“Two Voices” 

Moreover, something is or seems, 

That touches me with mystic gleams, 

Like glimpses of forgotten dreams, 

" Of something felt like something here. 

Of something done I know not where, 

Such as no langtage may declare 

But the most important leference is tins, to the “Ancient 
Sage” 

* To day ^ but what of yesterday ^ for oft 

On me when boj there came wh'it then I call d 
In my boy phrase The Passion of the Past, 

The first gre) streak of earliest summer dawn, 

Desolate sweetness— far and far away— * 

And with that compare 

* What vague world whimper, mystic pain or joy 
Thro those three words would haunt him when a boy, 

Far — far—ftway’ 

‘ A whisper from his dawn of life ^ a breath 
From some fair dawn beyond the doors of death, 

F*%r — far-away’ 

Far far how far ’ from o er the gates of Birth, 

1 he faint horizons all the bounds of e'uth 

Far — far — away’ t 

Moreover, this lovely song, “Far — Fai — Away" re- 
sembles “ Tears, idle tears ” in many points, and not the 
least in its strange sweet sad charm 

Next the “ In Memoriam” contains many refeiences to 
the “ eternal landscape of the Past ” But I refrain from 

longings // IS tH a way like St Paul s groanutgs tohich cannot 6e 
uttered liu/aewniiett at PmtemrvAert the woods wete all yeilowtug 
vith Autumn seen through the rutHiduindows It is wkail have always 
/elt even Jrom a boy and what as a boy I called the passion of the Past 
And it IS so always with with ttte noiv tt is the distance that charms me 
in the landscape the picture and the the posit ^ t not the immtdiate to 
day 1 1 which I move 

1 The Soul Cometh fiom afir — WonnswoRiHS Oile on the In 
timations 
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fuither quotations fiom Tennjson, at least until I ha\e 
called upon one or two other poets to aid me in the uoik 
of elucidation 

Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Intimations of Immor 
tality fiom Recollections of Early Childhood” must, of 
course, be mentioned first In this we have an eloquent 
expression of these sweet and sad visions of the past, 
these yearnings for something better — above ns — bejond 
us — Far, far away 

* It not now as tt b‘%th been of y ore 

The things which I h'lve seen 1 now can see no mot i 

Tins expression no mote, which occurs in the lefrain of 
“Tears, idle tears,’ must detain us here It is a gieat 
favourite with our poets , so is “never moie ” Poe’s ac- 
count of his selecting the long o as the most sonorous 
vowel, in connection with the r as the most ptoducible 
consonant, is over fanciful , but we may readily believe 
that the refiain “Nevei more” created his well known 
poem, and this is true of lefrains generally, they help to 
build up the lyiical structure 

A good example of this fact may be found in the fiist 
song of “The Pimcess,” m which the significant bit of 
local colouiing, “ pluck’d the npen’d eais ’’ (see “ Maud,” 
Part II , 1 line 3), was suggested by the refrain “with 
tears ” No more appears again m the song, “ Ask me no 
more ” (“ Pimcess and this latter sentence begins each 
of five stanzas in a song by Carew These remarks on 
the words “no more” must close with two appropriate 
quotations, one fiom Byron 

No more ng more oh nevermore on me, 

1 he freshness of the heart shall fall like dew, 

and one fiom Shelley, — 

* When will return the glory of > our prime ? 

No more — oh never more ' 

The poet to be named next to Woidswoith will, equally 
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of course, be the poet last quoted. We might be sure 
that for such a theme Shelley would supply material both 
beautiful and abundant,* such as is found in the stanzas, 
entitled, “ Time Long Past ” : 

There is regict, almost lemoisc, 

For time long past.” 

Like the influences of love, the poet’s rhythms — 

Roll from soul to soul. 

And grow for ever and for ever ; '* 

and the plaintive waves of Shelley’s music seemed to 
have rolled into the large heart of Tennyson, there to re- 
verberate in echoes strangely sweet, deep, and far. 

One other poet to be mentioned in this connection is 
Henry Vaughan, whose lines “ The Retreat,” beginning — 

'' Happy those early cUys, uli&n I 
Shined in my angel infancy ** 

have much in common viith Wordsworth’s Ode. There is 
also a beautiful stanza in Vaughan’s poem, “Beyond the 
Veil”— 

And yet as angels iq some hiighter dreams 
Cafi'i \o I'm imui'ii unm iafUii 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes 
And into glory peep.” 

In this search after the irrmost meaning of “ Tears, idle 
tears,” we shall not examine the context nor the song itself, 
for these other two lines of inquiry are important enough 
to be followed up separately ; and they lead to the same 
conclusion. We may, however, notice that according to 
tire poet, the song “ moans about the retrospect ; ” that it 
deals not with “the other distance, and the hues of pro- 
mise.” Here, again, reflection lifts the rod to silence 
feeling; Tennyson chides his Violet much as Shakespeare 
rebukes a Hamlet, or a Brutus, when they echo some 


^ See also his " Speculations on Metaphysics,” v. 4. 
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secict \ earning that escaped in music fiom Ins soul , and 
w e undeistand that the autlioi of “ The Punccss ” — paitly 
in his aitistic design — mil not make an> fiank admission 
such as that we liaie hcaid in “ The Ancient Sage ” The 
diamatic pm pose of the song — ^and theie is little enough 
of this — maj be discoieied in one line of the context, 
where we aie told that some of the gills impiisoned m 
the College “muimui d that then May was passing,” and 
we may suppose that Violet giies expiession to this 
regret 

I do not wish to imply that our gieat poet is in the 
habit of idly and uselessly “moaning about the retio- 
spect the lebuke of The Piincess, also, is something 
more than diamatic, as we may leain fioin the “ Golden 
Year ’ 

‘ Old writers push d the htpp> season back — 

The mote fools they, — c foi ward dreamers both 1 

But foi all this, the past and the fai— 

" The dovotion to somelliing aftr 
From the sphere of our soriow 

Vne Yne gone — ^aVi Vnese tae a -passwfi ‘it» ’trnri , wtiA a 
passion that must sometimes seek utteiance It is Woids- 
worth’s case o\er again 

“ To me ilonc there came i thought of grief 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strmig 

O le on iHiivtaiiotis 

Deep musings and tendet broodings over ilie past — and 
not the past of human life alone, foi many of them ai e 
“ echoes of some antenatal di earn I repeat these wrords 
(p 251), for they suggest our next inquiry. What was 
there in that past ’ and w hat is it that is lost and gone ^ 
According to Wordsworth, it is a kind of “ celestial light ” 
that “appaielled” all eaithly objects until “Shades of 
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the prison house began to close Upon the gi owing 
boy ” 

“ Such hues from Cheir celestial uin 
Were wont to stream before mine e> e, 

Where er it wandered m the morn 
Of blissful infancy * 

£veutM£:‘ Voluntary^ ix 

So It was with Tennyson He was doomed to lose the 
light of “the million stars which tiemble O’er the deep 
mind of dauntless infancy ” He came amongst us, “trail- 
ing clouds of glory ” j he became a man, only to see them 

“Die away, 

And fade into the light of common day ’ 

OHe on Inttmaitont 

And now, 

“ That type of Perfect in his mind 
In Katuie can he nowhere find 
He sows himself on every wind 

/W yotet* 

Yet ever and again he exchanges his grown up Platonic 
faith for childhood’s perfect sight, or the moie perfect 
antenatal vision— as only a poet can ' 

But I may not do more than touch upon any Platonic 
element in this marvellous song , I will only trust that 
the foregoing considerations will now enable us to para- 
phrase the famous first Ime — 

*' Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean ” 

In prose the author would speak to us thus 

“ If you suppose that yom poet’s regret for the past is 
not very natural, very deep, and very real, then you know 
him scarcely at all.” 

^ “ This glimpse of glory, why renew ed * 

Which at this moment, on my waking sight 
Appears to shine bj mir'ide restored 

r tHtngl i\ 
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' A hei;;ht, a broken grange, a grove, a flower 
Had murmuTs Lost and gone and lost nnd gone ' 1 
A breath, a whisper — some dtvme farewell 

AnciefU St^ 

Here we have the epithet divine of “Tears, idle tears ” 

** Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
Ffom God, who is our home 

Ode on Intimatwns 

'^Dreams of the past, how exquisite ye be, 

Oflspring atJteavoHly /atih 

And m these quotations we may possibly find the source 
of that epithet , something also not altogether alien m 
this 

** What sight so lured him £iom the fields he knew. 

As where earth s green stole into heaven s own hue. 

Far — £ir — away* * 

1 have done little more than conduct the student lover 
of Tennyson to the threshold of this beautiful building of 
song , but doubtless he will enter in and survey the glory 
of the interior for himself Therefore I take my leave of 
him with just one parting remark One of the chief 
reasons finr the sqnerlative excellence of “Tear^. Idle 
Tears ” will be found in the absence of rhyme This, and 
especially m so short a composition, gn es the poet a great 
advantage, and enables him to unite the three elements 
of thought, feeling, and expression in an equal perfection 
So pel feet, indeed, are all these, that the absence of 
rhyme is not felt, and the poem has a melody of its own, 
which, as was implied above, is admirably adapted to the 
melancholy sweetness of the thought And the source of 

I ' But there s a tree, of many, one, 

A single field, which 1 have looked upon , 

Both of them speak of something that is gone 
The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat ** 

Ode on IntifHatmis 


bee ilso pp 137 and 138 
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this melody is found where the brook-like lightness, 
sparkle and passion of the lyric blend with the graver 
stream of blank verse.* 

And now, little song, what shall be my word of farewell 
to you ? I trust that you are very precious to all who read' 
you, or sing you, or muse upon your silent music. If I 
were Shelley, I should “bid them own that thou art 
beautiful” ; or if I were the laurelled singer who sang you 
with such ineffable charm, I might sing again — 

" What charm in words? a charm no words could give ' 

O dying words, can music make you live 

Far— far — away ? *' 


1 This lyrical blank verse may almost be said to have originated with 
Tennyson ; for 'though it may be found here and there in the poetry of former 
poets, they have seldom or never em|doyed it in the definite lyrical form of 
Tears, Idle Tears,'* and other songs by the same author. To some of these 
a reference will be made in Chapter XI», Section IV. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


“ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON,” AND OTHER POEMS. 

Following “The Princess” in the table of contents, 
and reaching as far as “ In Memoriam,” is a long series of 
poems composed at various times. The first six of these 
are patriotic or national — “Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington,” “The Third of February, 1852,” “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” “ Ode sung at the Open- 
.ijjp jif -the -Intematinnal -Exhibitinr) ” “A Welnonu* .to 
Alexandra,” and “A Welcome to Her Royal Highness 
Marie Alexandrovna, Duchess of Edinburgh.” Then 
follow three of the best of Tennyson’s character studies, 
“The Grandmother,” “Northern Farmer, Old Style,” and 
“Northern Farmer, New Style.” The remaining poems 
of the series do not admit of classification, unless we 
mention the four philosophical pieces near the end.^ 

(218) “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington.” The Duke of Wellington died on September 
14th, 1852, and Tennyson s Ode was published on the day 
of his funeral, November i8th. The poet, therefore, 

1 “Wages,” “The Higher Fantheian,” “The Voice and the Peak,” 

“ Flower in the Crannied Wall.” 
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would seem to have written in some haste ; further, he was 
toiling at a task suddenly imposed upon him. Nothing 
could have been more trying for Tennyson , and the first 
draft of his “ Ode,” which appeared as a small pamphlet 
of sixteen pages, was ceitain to place him in an unfavour- 
able light Othei poets of less repute had been faster 
writers ; and so much excellence was expected of the 
laureate by a nation accustomed to his highly-finished 
poetical work that they ivere naturally dissatisfied with 
this hurried performance ; nor was the foim of the Ode, in 
which it was written, at all attractive. 

We have seen* that Tennyson’s mode of composition 
was generally slow and elaborate; “Timbuctoo” might 
have lost him the Chancellor’s medal had he not been 
able to woik upon a poem already written. Having 
regard, therefore, to all the circumstances, we are not 
surprised that the Ode should have been disappointing, or 
that It should have been subject to fiequent revision. A 
second edition, considerably alteied, appeared in 1853 ; 
^nd further changes were made in the poem when it took 
its place in the “ Maud” volume of 1855. 

But, in spite of many imperfections, the Ode in its 
original form had considerable ment ; and Sir Henry 
Taylor’s estimate of the earlier edition may safely be 
transferred to the finished work: “It has a greatness 
worthy of its theme ” 

Before attempting to consider the poem more fully, it 
will be advisable to inquire intp the nature of its construc- 
tion, and to say a few words on the Ode as a form of 
poetry. If we glance through the table of contents in the 
volume of Tennyson’s poems, we shall find that the word 
“ode” occurs three times; theie are the “Ode to 
Memoiy,” the Ode now under notice, and the “ Ode sung 
at the Opening of the Exhibition ” What, then, is an ode, 
according to Tennyson? It is a short poem that gives 

1 Pp ja, «o, j*7, iz8, 135 
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honour to some personage, real 01 iiguiative, or celebrates 
some event, it is irregular in eveiy detail of stiucture, 
rhymes, lines, groups of lines , the only element of sym 
metry being a correspondence between movement and 
style on the one hand, and emotion on the other, and a 
general observance of the principle pointed out in a 
previous chapter, of rise, culmination, and decline from 
beginning to end of the composition This “ Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington" has often been com- 
pared to some of the music of Handel, but the com- 
paiison IS neither very apt nor very just , because in 
music the connection betvieen emotion and form is much 
more vital, mote identical, than it is, or ever will be, m 
poetry, which is theiefore more dependent upon foim 
The arbitrary character of the sj mmetrical element in 
this kind of ode is easily attested by the fact that the poet 
obeys no rhythmic law , he is a law unto himself , and his 
own law IS indefinitely variable F or example, on revision 
of his Ode already published, Tennyson added and re- 
jected a consideiable number of lines , and the point to 
be noticed is this that by far the gieatei number of 
alterations were made not foi the sake of the rhythm, but 
for the sake of the sense The law of ihythm, theiefore, 
must have been most elastic On the other hand it will 
be argued that if the poet succeeds m giving shapely form 
to the mass of his units, however irregular these may be, 
he has achieved a gieat poetical success , but we reply 
that opinions will difiei in regard to the shapeliness of 
form, it IS always indefinite And we cannot escape an 
uneasy sense of unusual license allowed to the poet m the 
construction and airangement of the parts 
This much is certain , these irregular odes aie neither 
very abundant nor veiy popular 

Then theie are the almost regular Gieek odes, built of 
strophe, antistiophe, and epode, such as Gray mostly 
wrote Yet these m their modem manner aie scarcely 
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moie pleasing ; chanted on the dancing stage of the 
Greeks they weie delightful ; but, shorn of their wings of 
music, vocal and instrumental, even the woids of Pindar 
have lost much of their ancient power ; and m the pages 
of English literature the so-called Pindaric Odes are flat 
and formal ; they usually look as if built by rule and line, 
and not by the creative energy of musical emo ion. 

As to the third class of odes, those that ai e composed 
of similai stanzas, like most of the Odes of Horace, or 
like Collins’ “ Ode to Evening,” they either need not be 
called odes at all, 01 we may also give the name to such 
lyncs as Tennyson’s Horatian lines to Maurice. 

With the aid of this digression we may now review the 
structural aspects of Tennyson’s Ode. The movement at 
first, especially in 3 and 4, is like the tread of mourners ; 
but from time to time it quickens, till the short lines— 

** In full 
A people s voice 

at the end of 6, aie breathless with an impetuous rapidity ; 
from the opening of the 7th till the close, the maich of the 
measure is often stately and slow Next, the rise and fall 
of emotion may be likened to the coming and the depart- 
ing storm In the fiist thiee divisions the thunder mutters 
distant and low , in 4 and 5 it becomes louder and nearer ; 
at the end of 6 the stoim has reached its height ; 

“ With honour honour, honour to him, 

Eternal honour to his name 

It gradually declines in 7 and 8, but not without some loud 
recurrent peals as at the end of 8 — 

** With honour, honour, honour to him| 

Eternal honour to hxs name , " 

then in 9 it passes away, softly moaning itself to rest. 

There is yet another characteiistic of the ode, which is 
abundantly illustrated by this one of Tennyson’s The 
sentiment will usually be noble and sustained, and the 
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style ornate and dignified Tennyson’s work, as m “ The 
Pnncess,” is often overloaded with ornament and dis 
figured by traces of effort or straining after effect , but 
these faults are almost transfigured in an ode like the 
present, which is majestic rather than inspired or pas 
sionate, and adorned with all the accessories of funeral 
pomp and national ceremony 

It might be supposed that before approaching his sub- 
ject, Tennyson would refer to the literature of ode and 
elegy , the well-known opening of the sixth division, 
where Nelson is represented as asking, “Who is he that 
cometh like an honoured guest may be due to Tickell’s 
lines on the death of Addison, 

** Ne er to these chambers, where the mighty rest, 

Since cheir foundation, came a nobler guest 

But more would have been suggested by the panegyric 
poems of Claudian, from which, m his speech on the oc- 
casion of the Duke’s death, Disraeh quoted the line, 
“Venerandus apex et cogmta cunctis canities,” which 
appears in Tennyson’s Ode as “ O good gray head which 
all men knew ” 

(221) “ The Third of February, 1852 ” This is one 
of three patriotic poems contributed by Tenn> son' to "The 
Examiner” eaily in 1852, the other two being “Bntons, 
guard your own” (Jan 31st), and “Hands all Round" 
(Feb 7th) They were called forth by the action of Louis 
Napoleon, who on the 2nd of December in the preceding 
year had converted himself from President to Prince 
President of the French Republic — 01, rather, of a military 
despotism — and this in a manner that was undeihand, 
selfish, and cruel Both Lord Palmerston and Lord J 
Russell thought it advisable to maintain friendly relations 
with the new French constitution, although the subject 


1 Under the Arthurian nom de Hvme of * Merlin 
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was made the occasion of a dispute between them j and 
Tennyson’s poem refers to a debate on the question in the 
House of Lords. It was natural that Tennyson should 
regard the third Napoleon with distmst, for he was known 
to be possessed of a vulgar ambition to imitate the career 
of his great uncle, the first Napoleon. Moreover, a long 
neglect had rendered the defences of England weak at all 
points : 

** Easy patrons of their Ida 

Have left the last free race with naked coasts." 

When in the poem Teimyson calls war “ this French 
god,” he has set his thoughts on Bonaparte, who had more 
than once made war on land merely to gloss over a defeat 
at sea. In the same stanza the line, “We dare not even 
by silence sanction lies,” resembles the language he 
employs in “ Maud,” where he speaks of the Czar as “ a 
giant liar." At that later time we were in league with the 
French Emperor, an arrangement in regard to which 
T ennyson was nevertheless silent, for, as might be gathered 
from his sonnet on Poland, his hatred of Russian des- 
potism was yet greater. 

The poet's views of war and politics are much the same 
in this poem as in “ Maud ” ; there we hear of “ Peace in 
her vineyard — yes ! but a company forges the wine,” a 
line which may be compared with the second stanza of 
this poem. His opinion, “O fall’n nobility” (and the 
whole of stanza 6), is expressed in some lines omitted in 
later editions of “ Maud” — 

** What use for a single mouth to rage 
At the rotten creak of the State machine, 

Though it makes friends weep and enemies smile 
That here in the face of a watchful age 
The sons of a gnty-heatd'ndden isle 
Should dance in a round of old routine, 

While a few great families lead the reels.” 

In the chapter on “Maud" reference is made to the 
“niggard throats of Manchester” in the last stanza. 
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(222) “ The Charge of the Light Brigade.” The 
last two lines of the fanner poem are a fitting introduction 
to the stirring Balaclava lyric : 

“ .\nd these in our Thermopylae shall stand, 

And hold against the world this honour of the land.” 

It is magpiificent, but it is not war : and we are well 
content that it should be only magnificent, for by such 
magnificence England became great. And peace is 
indeed desirable and not war, nor the song of war ; but 
by war we were welded into a nation ; there was no other 
way, whatever may be the way of the future. “No 
writing of mine,” says Tennyson, “can add to the glory 
they have acquired in the Crimea”; but we must not 
acquiesce in the laureate’s modesty ; the glory of warrior 
never found a lovelier or a truer helpmeet than the glory 
of song ; and in order to correct the poet’s estimate we 
have only to inquire, “Is there any Englishman who would 
wish Tennyson’s ‘ writing ’ to be unwritten ? ” And lastly, 
it may have been a blunder, and the blunder gets into the 
poem, but — and these again are Tennyson’s words : “ It 
is one for which England should be grateful, having learnt 
thereby thather soldiers are the bravest and most obedient 
under the sun.” 

“The Charge of the Light Brigade” appeared in the 
“Examiner” for December 9th, 1854, with the following 
note : “ Written after reading the first report of ‘ The 
Times’ correspondent, where only 607 sabres are men- 
tioned as having taken part in the charge.” Next, it was 
included, with several alterations, in the “Maud" volume 
of 1855. Soon after this it was printed on a quarto sheet 
of four pages ; at the end was a letter by the author, from 
which an extract has already been made. The first sen- 
tence is as follows : 

“Having heard that the brave soldiers before Sebas- 
topol, whom I am proud to call my countrymen, have a 
liking for my Ballad on the ‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,’ 
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at Balaclava, I have ordered a thousand copies of it to be 
printed for them ” 

This popular poem, which should be compaied with 
Drayton’s “ Agincouit,” is a little open to criticism , but 
those It honouied are nearly all among the dead , and 
comments, however numerous and elaborate, might all 
end with the remark that it is a glowing tribute to militaiy 
glory, for which, both the tribute and the glory, a whole 
nation may well be thankful 

(223) “Ode Sung at the Opening of the In- 
ternational Exhibition” This is one of the best of 
Tennyson’s official poems In spite of the distrust m 
commeice and peace due to the war fever in “ Maud” — 

** No longer shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 
Pipe on her iiastoral hillock a languid note 

the merchant ship is here “ the fair white-winged peace- 
maker ” , and the fifth section, in which these woi ds occur, 
recalls the enthusiasm of “Locksley Hall” (61, 64) and 
the trembling hope of “ The Golden Year,” as expressed 
in the last two stanzas of Leonaid’s song, “ Fly, happy, 
happy sails ” Yet more tremulously the same hrpe js 
repeated in “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” (83, 85) 
And if the day for which Tennyson waited is yet “so far 
away,” he has surely brought it nearer. If there is any 
thing in poetry that must enter into the heart of every 
man who hears it, and beat with his blood, it is surely 
such lines as these 

** Ah I when s hall all men h good 
Be each man s rule 

Golden Year 

each man find his own in all men s good. 

And all men work in noble brotherhood 

Ode sHng at the opening of ike Intemational Exhibition 

‘ Follow Light, and do the Right 

l«ove will conquer at the last * 

Locksley Hall Sixty Yeats After 
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The “ Ode ” was sung' at the opening- of the Interna 
tional Exhibition, May ist, 1862 In June it was printed 
in “ Fraser's Magazine " In earlier editions the divisions 
were not numbered, and the fourth division (“ Is the goal 
so fat away’”) was not included This added portion 
repeats the lesson of “The Golden Year”,* but it is 
further one of the many instances in which the poet 
chooses to temper enthusiasm with doubt 

(223) A Welcome to Alexandra, Match 7, 1863, 
printed by Edwaid Moxon as a sheet of four pages, was 
sold among the crowd The five lines beginning, “ Rush 
to the roof . . weie added later With other emenda- 
tions It appeared m the “ Enoch Arden ” volume of the 
following year. 

(224) A Welcome to Her Royal Highness 
Marie Alexandrovna, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
March 7, 1874 This, like the former, was printed on a 
single sheet , later it appeared in “ The Times ” It is 
not so spirited as the preceding , there is less of stirring 
poetry, but it has wisdom enough to make it a welcome 
addition to the collection of laureate poems 

(225} The Grandmother Browning seeks unfamiliar 
types of character , Tennyson paints those that are 
familiar Browning’s sketches are striking by reason of 
novelty and complexity, the difficulty involved in delinea- 
tion, the intellectual strength and acuteness by which the 
difficulty is overcome Tennyson’s portraits are admir- 
able because of their perfection , as usual with him, he 
chooses the simpler, less complicated subject, but he deals 
with It so elaborately, and leaves it so carefully finished. 


1 * Unto him that works/ etc 
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that his woik is often moie pleasing and more valuable 
than that of Biowning. For one reader who appreciates 
“ Caliban upon Setebos,” theie aie perhaps a thousand 
who know such a poem as “The Giandmother” with a 
knowledge that is akin to affection. 

This admirable study appealed under the title of “The 
Grandmother’s Apology” in “ Once a Week ” for J uly i6th, 
1859. It was accompanied by an excellent illustration by 
Sir J. E. Millais. In 1864 a place was found for it in 
“ Enoch Arden and other Poems.” 

(228) and (231). The Northern Farmer— Old 
Style and New Style. These again are admirable 
studies ; in their rougher natuialness perhaps more 
striking than “ The Grandmother.” But they appear to 
be somewhat disguised undei their garb of dialect ; we 
cannot always tell where drapery ends and statue begins. 
We aie sure of the men when we see them ; we are 
uncertain about their speech ; it claims an undue atten- 
tion ; theie is something of artifice m the sound of it. 
The exactness of imitation need not be called m question ; 
indeed, the lush diidect in “ Tomonrow ” may be 
regarded as equally exact, and it ought to be equally 
famous ; but it is exposed to the same objections. By 
comparisons innumerable the reader can judge of the 
poet’s liteiary language ; he cannot judge of this ; he 
only knows that it gives the artist an unlimited means of 
covenng the face of weakness with the mask of strength, 
as he expresses the character through an unfamiliar and 
variable medium. The poet knows this too ; and just as 
the elocutionist will choose a piece m dialect to begin 
with, m order that he may gam confidence in himself and 
his audience, so the poet feels more secure with this dis- 
guise of dialect ever at hand. 

Next, the medium is not natural to the poet; he has not 
mastered it ; he must evolve it separately while he draws 
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his chaiacter, and to the detiiment of the drawing. In 
the pioof sheets of “ The Northern Faimer,” Tennyson 
made a iciy large number of corrections , and this was 
partly because of the stiange laiment of speech in which 
he was dressing up the figure. But the most important 
consideration, already hinted at above, is stated moie 
fully in Chapter I. under the head of Humour. Our 
attention is div ided between the character and its envuon- 
ment, for we feel that, under existing conditions, the en- 
vironment IS something apart from the chaiactei ; we aie 
aware that the poet has failed to cieate it in any vital con- 
nection with the chaiactei , he would not think out his 
character in dialect ; some at least of the dialect could be 
stuck on afterwards ; and we aie further awaie that he 
trusts to it separately to produce an impiession.* In the 
same w'ay it is easier to draw a humorous than a serious 
character, and a comic chaiactei is easiest of all Shake- 
speare, therefore, begins with comic chaiacters ; he creates 
Launce, and Bottom, his oilier Falstaff, and Falstaff 
himself, at least before he finishes Hamlet ; but Hamlet 
he never finished. Not was it until his powers weie fully 
matured that he brought lago on the stage. 

(233) “The Daisy." This tender and delightful poem 
of the “Maud” volume of 1854 tells us how the poet 
while m “the gray metropolis of the North,” found be- 
tween the leaves of a book a daisy gathered by him on 
the Splugen in 1851. He was then tiavelling abroad with 
his wife, whom he had married the year before, and this 
finding of the daisy gave the poet an oppoitumty of going 
over the foreign scenes again m his lightly moving verse. 
Other reminiscences of continental Havel sketched with 
the same swift gi ace, occur in “ In Memoiiam.” “The 

1 Hence it would appear th*it poems in di vlect scarcely come within the 
province of literary art , snd only a bnef notice can be assigned to them in 
this Handbook 
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rich Virgilian rustic measure Of Lari Maxume” is ex- 
plained by a reference to Virgil’s Georgies, ii. 159. 

(234) “To THE Rev. F. D. Maurice.” The Rev. 
Frederick Denison Maurice, who had been one of Tenny- 
son’s friends at Cambridge, and is sometimes known as 
the founder of the Broad Church School, had recently 
been obliged to resign his professorship in King’s College 
because of the undisguised liberality of his religious 
opinions. Hence the lines, “Should eighty thousand 
college councils,” etc. Tennyson, who hated intolerance 
of all kinds, sent to Maurice by way of sympathy this^ 
characteristic letter, which is dated January, 1854. The' 
stanza employed in this and the former lyric is light and 
musical; and the easy grace and superb finish of the 
poem itself suggests a comparison with Horace, even 
before we note the many turns of thought where Horace 
blends with Milton.* 

(235) “Will” (1854). Here also are thoughts from 
Horace, Odes, III. iii — the first eight lines ; and the figure 
“ who seems a promontory of rock . . . will be found 
in the tenth book of the JEnmA, 693-696. The line of 
Shakespearian elements’ in the second stanza, “Or seem- 
ing-genial venial fault ” can hardly escape' censure as being 
over fanciful, although the sound was doubtless intended 
to emphasize the sense. The chief merit of this formless 
but sturdy little poem seems to be the remarkable figure 
at the end of it, which, apart from the suggestion of a 
rhyme for “fault,” is likely to have a history. Compare 
with this poem “All Life needs for life is possible to will 
also Smiles’ variation of Addison : 

** 'Tis not in mortals to deserve success. 

But we'll do more, Seinpronius, we'U command it.” 


^ Sonnets to Mr. Lawrence and Cyriack Skinner. 

2 " So seeming just,” ** a venial slip.” 3 "Love and Duty.” 
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(23s) “In the Valley of Cauteretz.” In this 
mournful and tender poem we have the reminiscence of 
another continental tour. In 1861 Tennyson revisited the 
Pyrenees, and stayed at Mont Dore-les-Bains, Cauteretz, 
and other places with his wife and children. Not long 
before, Arthur Clough had set out for the same parts 
in search of health. The following extracts from his diary 
are profoundly but mournfully interesting. “ September 
1st : — The Tennysons arrived at 6.30 yesterday. Tenny- 
son was here with Arthur Hallam thirty-one years ago, 
and really finds great pleasure in the place ; they stayed 
here and at Cauteretz. ‘CEnone,’ he said, was written 
on the inspiration of the Pyrenees, which stood for 
Ida. 

“ September 6. Tennyson and have walked on 

to Cauteretz, ^nd I and the family follow in a caliche 
at two. 

“ Cauteretz, September 7. I have been out for a walk 
with A. T. to a sort of island between two waterfalls, with 
pines on it, of which he retained a recollection from his 
visit of thirty-one years ago, and which, moreover, fur- 
nished a simile to ‘The Princess.’ He is very fond of 
this place, evidently.” 

The scene brings back the time ; two and thirty years 
roll away like a mist, and Arthur Hallam is with him in 
the valley once again •, his voice is heard in the stream, 
in all sounds, all silence of the deepening night. 

(235) “ In the Garden at Swainston.” Swainston, 
in the Isle of Wight, was the seat of Tennyson’s friend. 
Sir John Simeon, who is said to be the Sir Walter Vivian 
of “ The Princess.” It was in the garden at Swainston and 
under one of its cedar trees that “Maud" was partly 
written. In 1870 Sir John Simeon died at Fribourg; and 
Tennyson, while walking in his garden, gives him the 
immortality of a great poet’s loving verse. 
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(235) “ The Flower.” In this feble we read of Ten- 
nyson’s “ flower of poesy,” which, according to the poet, 
was “little cared for;” at least, until it found many 
imitators. “ Once in a golden hour,” may be compared 
with “ The poet in a golden clime was bom.” Tennyson, 
like Wordsworth and Milton, had lofty ideas of the poet’s 
office, but his expression of those ideas is not always 
so lofty as theirs. 

(236) “ Requiescat.” Spite of the stock phrase “ in 
its place,” ' the pathetic simplicity and sweetness of these 
stanzas may almost remind us of Wordsworth’s “Lucy.” 

(236) “ The Sailor Boy.” These were the only verses 
published by Tennyson in i86j, the year in which he 
visited the valley of Cauteretz ; and possibly they were 
written on the voyage. They appeared at Christmas in 
the “ Victoria Regia,” a volume of miscellanies edited by 
Emily Faithful. “The Sailor Boy” adds another to the 
long list of sea poems that date back to a time when our 
race was being rocked in its cradle, the sea ; and it does 
honour to the daring and the pluck of the sea-ruling 
nation. It may further be regarded as an allegory : 
“ Death is sure To those that stay and those that roam ; ” 
which is like Shakespeare’s “Will come when it will 
come.” Without laying further stress on this precept of 
the poem, we may add Longfellow’s “ Let us then be up 
and doing With a heart for any fate." 

(236) “The Islet.” From the first this poem has im- 
mediately followed “ The Sailor Boy,” and it is mostly alle- 
gorical : This “ little Eden on earth that I know ” is “ a far 
Eden of the purple East . . . The winged storms . . . 
leave azure chasms of calm Over this isle . . . heavy with 

1 Ab (in Tennyson) ** I will grow round him in bis place." — Fatima^ ** The 
flower ripens in its place." — Lotot’Eaitrt^ 
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the scent of lemon flowers ... I have vowed Thee to be 
lady of the solitude . . . We shall be one , . . Within that 
calm circumference of bliss ” To these rapturous dream- 
ings of Shelley Tennyson seems to make reply; “Even 
as dreams they aie unworthy ; most unworthy of the high 
possibilities and the sacied duties of waking life ” 

A literal rendenng would be something as follows . 
Dwelling apart by ourselves, seeking only our own hap- 
piness, may be likened to solitary existence on a beautiful 
island in the tropics , where the real work of life is sus- 
pended , where the only music is the false note of the 
mockmg bud, and wheie loathsome diseases luik in 
every profusion of loveliness. Like “The Voyage,” this 
slighter poem is an occasion for vivid sketches of far-off 
isle and ocean 

In the original volume (“ Enoch Arden ”) “The Islet” 
was followed by “The Ringlet.” This poem amongst 
others was implied on a former page,* where the state- 
ment was made that certain weaknesses could be traced 
fiom the beginning to the end of Tennyson’s poetical 
career “ The Ringlet,” which was of the “ Skipping 
Rope” charactei, but a better poem, was withdrawn some 
few years ago 

(237) “ Child-Songs ” Both these songs weie con- 
tributed in 1880 to “ St. Nicholas,” an Amencan magazine 
for children. The rhythms of the nursery were never so 
melodious. But Swinburne’s “In a Garden” should be 
compared with all other verses wntten for or about the 
very young. 

(237) “Thk Spitefui Letter” (“Once a Wedc,” 
January, 1868). In smart repartee, clever satire, easy 
bantei — all combined with loftiness of thought and grace 
of manner — this poem in its piesent greatly improied 


1 Pages 53 aad 34 
1 
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form should stand unrivalled. But Virgil could not have 
written such. The stanzas are addressed to no one in 
particular ; they may be left to us as a lesson : but, after 
all, a better lesson is to be learnt from the next poem. 

(237) “ Literary Squabbles ” (originally entitled 
“Afterthought”):^ 

The noblest answer unto such 
Is perfect stillness when they brawl." 

“The silent stars” are the stars of “Maud” and of 
Lucretius that “ bum and brand His nothingness into 
man.” The epithet “stony” reminds us of the “Awful 
Memnonian countenances calm” of “A Fragrment.” 
“ Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls His watery labyrinth ” 
in “ Paradise Lost.” These verses were written in March, 
1846, as an “ afterthought” to “The New Timon and the 
Poets,” in which Tennyson a week previously had retorted 
upon Lord Lytton, who had attacked him in his poem 
“ The New Timon.” 

(238) “ The Victim,” accompanied by an illustration, 
appeared in “Good Words,” January, 1868. Longfellow 
visited the laureate at Farringford about this time, and by 
a coincidence the ballad has something of Longfellow’s 
manner, especially in the variable metre ; but possesses, 
nevertheless, a poetic power of its own. 

(239) “Wages” was contributed to “Macmillan’s Ma- 
gazine” for February, i868, and was afterwards included in 
the “Holy Grail ’’volume. The new dress of this old scrap 
of philosophy is not over-poetical; among other defects 
the breaks in the first stanza are perplexing. The second 
stanza is better. We may extract the material from “ In 
Memoriam,” Ixxv. (3), lxxiii.(3 and 4), xxxiv. (i), Ixxv. (5). 
In “Parnassus” the poet is not content to be “ Paid with a 

r See also p. 195. 
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voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea in spite of “ A 
sad astrology, the boundless plan,” he believes that the 
poet’s voice will sound for ever and ever ; and that is what 
he asks for as the poet’s “glory.” It is the same with virtue ; 
take the charm “for ever” from her, and she crumbles 
into dust ; but she desires no vulgar immortality of in- 
action ; she demands as her meed eternal activity. Ten- 
nyson does not believe, like George Eliot, that virtue is 
her own reward “even here, But for one hour.”* 

(239) “The Higher Pantheism,” read previously 
before the Metaphysical Society, was published in the 
“ Holy Grail ” volume. This with the preceding and the 
two following poems forms a philosophical group. 

It has already been stated* that the doctrine of evolu- 
tion could not fail to be a potent influence with Tenny- 
son ; and on another page* will be found an incidenta 
remark to the effect that scientific thought is again making 
a god of nature. Before considering Tennyson’s “Higher 
Pantheism,” it will be necessary to add very briefly that 
many earlier religions and philosophies regarded man as 
<soa vtUh nature-, that the. Christian relrgian. has kept them, 
altogether apart, regarding nature as something made for 
man’s convenience, yet often a harmful thing, to be 
shunned, or dominated, or despised ; and, lastly, that 
the intellectual ingenuity of the nineteenth century has 
brought them nearer together than they ever were.* But 
the first tendency of modem scientific inquiry was to 
leave the conception of the deity to religion whether 
dogmatic or emotional, while it gradually evolved man 
from his surroundings, and constituted him an integral 

1 ** In Memoriam/' xaxv. 2. * See p. aS. 3 P. 33. 

3 Some conjectures on p. 37 (footnote) respecting the telationship between 
man and his enrironment mar seem plausible as far as man is concerned. 
Apart from man. what was his environment might be likened to the number 
three, if that number, after measuring three apples, sought to m ai nt a in uu- 
symbolised its measuring potentiality ? 
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part of the material universe, all whose operations were 
found to be one with law. Later, when science carried 
its spirit of inquiry into the theological field, it showed a 
tendency to identify its god of Law with the God of 
theology ; and theology at the same time expressed some 
willingpiess to meet science half way — 

“ For if He thunder by law, the thunder is yet Hia voice." 

Here then is the “ Higher Pantheism,” a compromise 
between a strictly scientific conception of our cosmogony, 
and the emotional instincts and convictions of the higher 
philosophic and religious minds ; and Tennyson endea- 
vours to show that the path of induction and the path of 
intuition converge near the forests of the infinite that 
bound us in. 

Once more, therefore, we see Tennyson in that position 
of arbitrator which the leading poet of an age like ours 
must almost inevitably assume. That he should not 
know his own mind when closely questioned on such sub- 
jects as nature and philosophy is neither surprising nor 
regrettable; but that he should seek to know the unknow- 
able and express the inexpressible is sometimes laudable, 
sometimes admirable, sometimes disastrous ; for here we 
are dealing with poetic ait. It is fairly laudable in the 
“ Higher Pantheism,” entirely admirable in “ The Ancient 
Sage,” but most disastrous in “ De Profundis.” 

{340) “ The Voice and the Peak.” ‘ This is another 
attempt to find a voice for the ineffable, and to appre- 
hend the infinite. The sentiment is often to be met 
with in “ In Memoriam” ; as, for example, in Poem cxxiii ; 
we get no nearer heaven by climbing to the Peak — “ Thou 
hast not gained a real height” “ 

Therefore when the appeal for some knowledge of the 
Infinite goes up from river and ocean, to the Peak that 


^ Cabinet edition, 1874 


® **The Two Voices.” 
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stands so high above them, the poet makes the Peak 
reply “The hills are shadows, and they flow From form 
to foim, and nothing stands " But, he adds, speaking for 
himself, the material universe is finite, man is infinite, 
his thoughts wandei through eternity, “ Eternal process 
moving on, Fiom state to state the spiiit walks ” ' This 
view of nature is different fiom that of “The Higher 
Pantheism ’’ which seems to confess with Pope, as also 
with “ In Memoiiam,” c\mx and cx\x 

** All are but parts of one stupendous svhole 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul, 

a view. It may be added, which accords moie exactly with 
many of the conclusions of modem science Evolution 
has first unified science, and secondly, unified the univeise. 
All we are ceitain of, sajs Huxley, is the fact of con- 
sciousness, thought, to this eiolution adds— we may put 
It in the woids of Shelley — tliought is the measure of 
the universe, that is to say, every product of deielop- 
ment stands m a close relation to every other product ; 
and, given the fact of thought in any one manifestation of 
the infinite making of the flame of things, then every othei 
manifestation is a fonn of thought, m the moie highly 
organized product, thought is moie highly organized, ‘ 
whereas some simpler consaoosness of which we can foiin 
no conception may be present m the most elemental con- 
stituents of what we call matter , “ I swear I think now that 
everything has an immortal soul ”■* Fiom this point of view 
we may better understand how it was that to Words woith 
all nature seemed alive as a form 01 mode of thought. 

(240) “ Flower in the Crannied Wall,” * has been 
considered on p 38 Like some others of the philosophi- 
cal pieces. It IS formless, and ratliei unpoetical, although 

1 *'In Memonam, Ixxxii 

8 In Memonam, Iwnvi 6 7 and Epilogue 36 ^ WhitioaA 

4 *' Holj Grail * vol , 1B70. 
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earnest and impressive. The thought occurs in many 
other writers, both ancient and modern, and from one 
point of view may be compared with the well-known lines 
of Wordsworth : 

** To me the meanest Bower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears.” 

In this little poem we have at its best one of Tennyson’s 
later favourite phrases, the Wordsworthian “ all in all.” 

(240) “A Dedication.” This poem was printed near 
the end of the “ Enoch Arden ” volume ; and is obviously, 
not explicitly, addressed to the poet’s wife. So also the 
dedication of “The Death of CEnone and Other Poems,” 
is without a name. As these lines testify, it was a marriage 
of true minds when Alfred Tennyson wedded Emily 
Sellwood, and almost to be compared with the union of 
Robert Browning with Elizabeth Barrett. 

(241) “Experiments.” This title groups together the 
five poems that follow. 

Sy ziAapAtwg a vatVie. CaSsi&as, 
the poet has written what are, perhaps, the most sonorous 
lines in our language. He takes occasion to prophesy the 
future greatness of England, especially in the passage 
beginning “ Thine the libeity.” As in some of the verses 
of “ Maud ” and “ The May Queen,” the accents, eight in 
each line, become the basis of the measuie, more or less 
irrespective of the number of syllables. 

(243) “On Translations OF Homer." The substance 
of a remark made in a former chapter ’ will be the best 
preliminary comment on this and the following two exer- 
cises in Quantity ; they prove that the poet felt how difficult 


» P, Bo. 
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It was to force the classic metres into English, but prove 
also that if it could be done, he could do it Further, 
whatever they may have that is classical will be chiefly or 
only their form 

These “Attempts at Classic Metres in Quantity ” first 
appeared in the “ Comhill Magazine” for December, 1863 

(243) “ Milton ” These hnes are indeed worthy of their 
theme, though that is among the highest The best nay 
to appreciate them is to know “Paradise Lost” by heait 
To that poem alone does the poet make any leference , 
and it IS strange, that some ciitics should rank “ Comus,” 
and other minor poems of Milton, with his great Epic, to 
which they present no prominent feature of comparison 
Although so many poets and poems may put forward a 
claim to the place of honour m Tennyson’s favour, we may 
venture to mention, in this connection, that if there is one 
poem more than another to which the late laureate was 
indebted, that poem is probably “ Paradise Lost ” The 
poet singles out the two impoitant aspects of the great 
Epic, “ Strength and beauty met together , ” he prefers the 
beauty, but the two 

** Kindle their image like a star 
In a sea of glassy weather * 

and if only Tennyson had possessed moie of Milton’s 
strength, he would have been a much gi eater poet The 
Alcaics ^a 6 .va Tennyson’s favouiite manner, with exquisite 
imagery wrought into music that has a “ dying fall ” It 
may be compared with “ In Memoiiam, ’ Ixxxvi (4). 

(243) Hendtcasyllabtcs call for little moie than the 
remark referred to above * Though these lines are more 
genial than usual, and merely an “experiment," they are 
not atti active. 


^ * Qn Translations of Homer * 
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(243) “ Specimen OF A Translation of The Iliad 
IN Blank Verse.” The following prefatory note was 
originally piinted above this fragment : “ Some, and 
among these one at least of our best and greatest, have 
endeavoured to give us the ‘ Iliad’ in English hexameteis, 
and by what appears to me their failure, have gone far to 
prove the impossibility of the task. I have long held by 
our blank verse in this matter, and now after having 
spoken so disrespectfully here of these hexameters, I 
venture, or rather feel bound, to subjoin a specimen, how- 
eve* brief and with whatever demerits, of a blank verse 
translation.” 

On the difficult subject of translation in general a note 
will be given in the Chapter on “ Maud.” ‘ Meanwhile it 
may be stated that opinion will differ as to the advisability 
or the possibility of translating Homer, the metre to be 
employed in any such attempt, and so forth. But the mere 
presence of this specimen, as well as the specimen itself, 
is open to some criticism. It will perhaps be sufficient to 
add that Tennyson’s rendering of this famous passage has 
been greatly improved since its first appe^ance, that it is 
more successful than his “Achilles over the Trench,” and 
that most of the notes of earlier versions have been wisely 
withdrawn. 

(244) “ The Window ; or. The Song of the 
Wrens.” When, in 1867, Tennyson was staying with Sir 
Ivor Bertie Guest at Canford Manor, Wimborne, this little 
cantata, or song-cycle, written for Sir — then Mr. — Arthur 
Sullivan’s music, was printed at Sir Ivor’s private press. 

These songs, composed “ German fashion,” and twelve 
in number, are a fanciful and most musical story of 
wooing; and in their variety, and adaptation to mood and 
incident, they bear some slight resemblance to the lyrics 
of “Maud.” 


» P. 3«. 
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ADDENDA TO CHAPTER VIII. 

This chapter will close with a mention of some minor 
verses dating a few years later than the middle of the 
century, and not included in Tennyson’s published works. 

A poem of 1852, “Britons, guard your own,” has been 
' noticed on p. 263. 

On the occasion of the marriage of the Princess Royal, 
January 25th, 1858, the poet added two stanzas to the 
National Anthem. These were printed in “The Tiines” 
of January 26th. 

On March 19th, 1864, he contributed to “The Court 
Journal” a short “Epitaph on the Duchess of Kent.” It 
was afterwards inscribed on Theed’s statue at Frogmore. 

The “Enoch Arden” volume of 1864 included “The 
Ringlet,” which has been noticed incidentally on page 273. 

“ Home they brought him slain with spears,” was 
printed in a volume of Selections in 1865. It is a good 
song of two stanzas, allied in subject to “Home they 
brought her warrior dead.” 

In 1868 there appeared in the March number of “Good 
Words” a poem entitled “1865-1866.” It consisted of 
thirteen lines, beginning, 

1 Stood on a tower in the wet. . . ^ 

As was noticed in a previous chapter,' the poem is a poor 
one, and it presents a striking example of intense emotion 
failing utterly to find appropriate poetical expression. 
Yet its leading thought, which was partly quoted on a 
former page,” possesses deep interest for all who would 
know the inner life of our great poet. 


'P 53. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

“IN MEMORIAM,” 1850 

I. — Introductory. Among the gi eater poems of 
Tennyson, “In Memoiian” holds a high position. It is 
best known and best loved ; the wisest, the most spintus^ 
often the most beautiful. It is one of the greatest poems’ 
of the nineteenth century. 

To realize its impoitance we have only to ask ourselves, 
“What would our life and thought from 1850 to 1895 
have been without it?” In this respect of influence, “ In 
Memoriam” takes rank with some of the leading produc- 
tions of literary genius ; it mingles with the speech of our 
daily life ; it is sung in our hymn books, and preached with 
our sermons it infiltiates the higher literature of more than 
foity years, it has been tianslated into othei languages; 
It IS referred to or quoted by a very laige proportion of 
the best books, scientific as well as imaginative, that have 
been published since its appeaiance.‘ So much, indeed, 
has It been drawn upon, whether foi pui poses of illustra- 
tion, or authoiity, 01 adornment, that a speaker or wiitei 
of good taste in the present day will scarcely ventuie to 
quote Its apt, familiar, and well-loved lines. 


l One instance, and of quite a recent date, -would be ” Problems of the 
Future,” by S Laing, 1693 This work, properly scientihc, has many 
References to ** In Memoriam " 
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As a woik of literary art, therefoie, it stands very high 
amongst us. 

But hardly less important is what we may peihaps call 
its private influence : 

True sorrow then is feelingly sufficed 
When with like semhtance it is sympathized," 

says Shakespeare ; but it is the sympathy of a gp-eat heart 
that suffered as lesser hearts could never suffer, which has 
endeared “In Memoriam” to thousands of mourners 
throughout the world : 

O wheresoever those may be 

Betu ixt the slumber of the poles. 

0.0 day they count as kindred souls, 

They know me not, but mourn with me ’ (xcix ). 

And the great heart of Tennyson was one of those that 
“ mourn in hope.” ' 

Further, it is popular as embodying many phases of 
religion and philosophy, especially such as seem best 
adapted to the extended and varying needs of our nine- 
teenth century. 

Moreover, from a meiely aitistic point of view, we must 
regard, as a crowning excellence, those maivellous lyrical 
^outbursts (Poem Ixxxvi. is the very finest) that every now 
and then are heard above the long “ monotone of pain.” 

To sum up, “ In Memonam” is a gieat work of art, the 
truest and the most beautiful icpiesentative of its age, 
and at the same time it is one of the best influences, 
whether external or internal, by which that age in part, 
and the age succeeding, have been formed. 

II.— Form and Siruciure. “In Memoriam ” con- 
sists of 131 separate poems, varying in length from twelve 
to 120 lines each. These poems, though not sonnets in 
form, are often sonnet-like in many other respects; in 
each we have some gem of thought set m a framework of 


1 The Death of the Duke of Clarence.' 
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beautiful verse. It will be best to call them poems, and 
to descnbe them m the poet’s own words as 

** Short swallow flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears and skim away 

This moulding of passing moods into a long series of 
separate poems reminds us of the sonnets of Shakespeare 
and others , but Tennyson reseived to himself a not un- 
mixed advantage, that of making his poems long or short 
as he pleased , he gained freedom, but his poem lost foim ^ 
At the head of these 131 poems stands a Piologue, and 
they aie followed by an Epilogue 

Each poem is composed of stanzas foimed by placing 
two rhyming Iambic Tetrameter lines between two others 
that rhyme This form of veise, already used with effefit 
by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, is veiy well adapted to the 
subject, which is mostly that of subdued but prolonged 
grief The foui lines sometimes sound like the passing 
bell, as m Ivii 3, 4. 

Yet in the hands of such a mastei,the verse admits of 
almost infinite variation , and it may also bung to us 
the joyous pealing of the Christmas bells, just as the poet 
heard' them ring out tram village churefies in the undulat- 
ing landscape round the Lincolnshire parsonage (xxviii 3) 
Or the music of his metre may be made passionate or 
rapturous, and “long diawn out” by passing without a 
break from one stanza to another, as m the whole of 
poems xxn and Ixxxvi and in the lattei pait of cxv 
As the rhymes occur very fiequently, and the poem is a 
long one (it contains 2,896 lines), we must be prepared to 

^ Probably no other great poem is so senousl} deficient in the larger 
composite harmony Its generally recognized ezemplar, a senes of the 
Sonnets of Petrarch with a few other poemsi, can scarcely be regarded as an 
exception If we ask, ** What is the structural unit of InMemoriam ^ 
we may get for answer "not lines nor stanzas, but poems * To this we 
muit reply, ** That cannot be for the poems have no common clement of 
form, they are absolutely irregular sections there is no unity within their 
variety See Chapter 111 Appendix 1 , al&opp ^10,311 
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find them sometimes maccuiate, as when the poet makes 
pmt rhyme with rtport (xiv ) , sometimes also they fetter 
his thought and produce slight obscuiity, as in this line, 

' Tho truths in manhood darkly join (xwvi ) 

But these blemishes aie unimpoitant More seiious — if 
for a moment we regard matter as well as mannei — are 
the occasional lapses into metncal pi ose, as m liii , or the 
contrasts of thought, amounting almost to contradictions, 
due to that other not altogether unmixed ad\ antage, which 
“ In Memoiiam” possesses in common with “ The Idylls 
of the King,” viz , the large number of years during which 
the poem was m couise of composition For this long 
period wrought many important changes m the poet’s 
mental and spiritual life, and we may fairly assume that 
poems cxxix and cxxx would not have been wiitten in 
the same year as xlv and xlvii Again, in Ixxv , Tennyson 
determines to attempt no descnption of his friend’s great 
ness , later on he devotes five poems to the subject (cix - 
CMii ) But, for all this, and much that might be added, 
beauty and peifection are so generally piesent that 
“ In Memonam ” may be considered as a highly-finished 
work 

III Its Nature The “In Memonam” is usually 
classed among elegies — poems of mourning As the 
title “In Memonam ’ implies, it may be regarded as a 
monument to the memory of a friend But the poem is 
very much moie than this We may new it in many 
aspects 

" 1 weep for Adonats-^he is dead > 

O weep for Adonais ' 

These are the opening lines of Shelley's “Adonais , and 
in the first paragraph of Milton’s “Lycidas” are the 
kindred woids 

** Lycidas is dead, dead ere bib prime . 

Who would not sing for Lycidas 
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And even in Matthew Arnold’s “Thyrsis,” “A Monody, 
to eomtiietnorcUe the author’s friend,” we read, near the 
beginning 

** He could not wait tlwir p'issmg> he is dead 

* When Sicilian shepherdi» lost a mate, 

Some good survivor with hi& flute would go 
And flute his friend, hke Orpheus, from the dead 

In each of these cases e have an avowal that justifies the 
title “ In Memoriam,” and each of these lamentations was 
uttered, as we might say, m a breath, and for the occa- 
sion, and each lament beais the sign manual of the writer. 
But, as applied to Tennyson’s poem, the title “ In 
Memoiiam A H H ” might seem almost an afterthought ; 
no less than seventeen years elapsed between the death of 
Hallam and the unveiling of the memorial, and Tennyson 
never allowed it to bear his name 
An outpouring of g> lef forpiivate consolation — 

** In words hke weeds I U wrap mo o er, 

Like coarsest clothes against the cold — 

pages from a private diary — m which we read how a strong 
and noble soul boie the burden of ateriible bereavement ; 
how love never yielded to despair, nor faith to doubt ; how 
a human friendship 

'*Rose on stronger wings 
XJnpalaied when he met with death — 

such IS the fiist aspect of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam, ’’and 
however much the poem may have been built up to the 
music of the past,' it is the aspect with which we shall 
have to deal. 

But we must not expect to find the days or weeks, or 
even the years of this diary marked off by dates. There 
IS not much of external method in the composition of “ In 
Memonam ” Certainly, commentators generally assign 
a definite peiiod to the story of sonow , Mr Stopford 

1 Cbpecially that of Petrarch (P 984, footnote ) 
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Brooke, for example, tells us that “ the poem lasts just 
two years and seven months.” Nothing can be further 
from the fact. A most casual examination shows us that 
within the limits of 1833-1850 we can do little more 
than conjecture as to the date of any poem ; and two 
poems were added after 1850 (xxxix. in 1872, Ixix. in 
1851). To begin with, we cannot tell whether the first 
Christmas mentioned is that of 1833 or 1834. Certainly 
it speaks of “ A merry song we sung with him Last year.” 
But “ last year ” might possibly be some time in 1833 prior 
to the death of Hallam, which took place on Septem- 
ber 1 5th of that year. Again, how could the poems xxviii.- 
XXX., if, as Mr. Brooke says, they refer to the Christmas of 
1833, be placed after poem xix., which describes the burial 
of Hallam, an event that did not take place until January, 
1834? Nor can we willingly believe that the author of 
“ Break, Break, Break ” and “ In Memoriam ” would 
be singing any “ merry song ” while the dead body of his 
friend was not yet laid in the grave. Or take the third 
Christmas, which, according to Mr. Brooke, is that of the 
year 1835. In the poems dedicated to its memory Tenny- 
son himself tells us, 

** Our father's dust is left alune, 

And silent under other snows ” (cv.) ; 

and the Tennysons left Somersby in the year 1837. The 
third Christmas, therefore, cannot be earlier than that- 
year. It will be better to deal conventionally, not rigidly, 
with the poems of time and incident ; to allow them, like 
the others, to follow one another in a poetical chronology 
through this history of sorrow, and always to remember 
that, with but one or two exceptions,’ the only reliable dates 
are 1833-1850. 

IV. The Subject of “ In Memoriam.” Arthur 
Henry Hallam, eldest son of the historian, was bom in 


1 See also p. ss, footnote. 
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London on the ist of February, iSii. In 1828, when 
nearly eighteen, he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Heie he formed a close friendship with Tennyson, to 
whose sister Emily he was afterwards betrothed. As 
young Hallam was himself a poet, and a remarkable man 
in many other respects, Tennyson’s affection for his friend 
soon deepened into an intense devotio'n. “Certainty,” 
says a recent writer, “ this friendship is beautiful to look 
upon ; its comparative rareness only makes it the more 
refreshing. This was no mere dining at the same club, 
no mere smoking of cigars together, no mere joining in 
the same jollity. Here was a real union of heart and 
mind, mutual esteem, unselfish sympathy.” 

This friendship lasted until 1833. On September ijth 
of that year Arthur Hallam died suddenly while abroad ; 

In Vienna's fata) walls 
God's finger touch’d him> and he 

Tennyson was stunned by the blow; but he found consola- 
tion in writing this poem, which tells us the story of his 
great sorrow during the years that followed his friend’s 
death. At first he mourns wellnigh as one that has no 
hope, for a web seems woven across his sky. Most touch- 
ing is the picture of the bereaved poet as he approaches 
the deserted house on a dreary autumn morning (vii.) ; 
and if any calm comes to his spirit, it is the calmness 
almost of despair (xi.). But Hallam died abroad, and his 
remains were being conveyed by sea to Dover, and during 
this interval of four months the poet had time and strength 
to right himself a little. He can bestow a blessing on the 
ship that is bringing to him one who was more than a 
brother : and when the sacred dust is at last laid to rest 
in Clevedon Church, the sternest hour of sepa ration has_ 
been so long delayed that Ae mommer's life does not die 
within him : 

" That dies not, but endures with pain. 

And slowly forms the firmer mind." 
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■"et in a most perfect lyric of 
enshrines both the sad scene 
sometimes ebbs a little, but o(ttsD)a\ 
for tears. How often the mourner’s IflE. 
utterance we may gather from' anothei. 

“Break, break, break,” which was prc 
about this time.' From this point until tb 
is reached the poet passes through many phase. 

We see him weeping by the grave (xxi.), or we 
uurmuring of the happy past (xxii.-xxv.), and . 
aen he glances sadly at love’s future (xxvi.). ThL 
Ihristmas comes, bringing not joy, but renewed sorro 


** With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth.’* 


Both love and grief have sacred times and seasons — 
halting-places where the pilgrim finds in memory new 
food for Joy or suffering. So is it in “In Memoriam”: 
Christmas, the New Year, the springtide, his friend’s 
oirthday, the anniversary of bis death — all these are held 
solemn to the past (cv.), and they mark the stages by 
which the poet passes from despair to a nobler grief, 
which is really love that looks onward, from a sorrow for 
me lost friend to a joy which reveals not that friend only, 
rut all humanity, living, for ever, in love, with God. 

But we must return to that part of “In Memoriam” 
'tere the poet is still the sport of moods that are change- 
iJ and mostly despondent. Tremblingly he seeks for 
tiswer, or redress” in nature, in science, in the philoso- 
ies (xlix,), but they can neither solve for him the mystery 
pain nor show him the passage from death unto life. 
Behold, we know not anything”— ^ch is the sad burden 
^lEif reply. ' i ~ 

Finally, with an exceeding bitter cry, he calls to his 
irit friend to help him in bis despair ; 


1 See aI&o pp. zps and 293. 
V 
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adl^ tlien, as frail * 

Mice to soo^e and bless f 
of answer, or redress ? " 

to come an answer of blended 

pe, 

' Behind the veil^ behind the veil." (Ivi.) 

jble that “In Memoriam” irnginally endet 

jcxt poem opens with the word “Peace," ant 
. the victory is still far off, the poet now does sturr 
xe with despair, so that when we again meet with t 
^jid “peace “ (Ixxxvi.)i it is no longer a cry for streng 
and courage in the light ; it is rather the thankful ou 
breathing of a warrior who pauses for a moment in . 
conflict nearly won. 

And through the poems that follow, loving despair i 
altogether changed to loving hope ; naturally, therefoti 
we find in the latter portion of “la Memoriam,” H 
brightest, most beautiful, and most spiritual poetry. 1 
treat of this at all adequately is impossible in this bri 
review, especially as space must be reserved for an ex 
planation of the very important introductory stanzat 
We may only point to the many striking and effectiv 
contrasts produced by later poems when placed by tl 
side of earlier poems dealing with the same subjer 
Of these one of the most beautiful is that presented by-t 
second picture of the “ Deserted House ” (cxix.). Or • 
the descriptions of Spring time. In poem xxxviii. sp, 
was forlorn as any winter : 

No joy the blowing season gives, 

Tbe herald melodies of spring." 

In Ixxxiii. it is invoked with eager but tremulous love'^ 

“ Dip down upon tbe northern shore, 

O sweet new year dela3riRg long.” 

'ut in cxv. spring and love and hope are blended 
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music that can be likened only to the rapturous melodies 
of the lark it sings of, and with the last long streak of 
snow fades also the last remembrance of long and dreary 
loss. Regret now blossoms as a springtide flower of love. 

In the same way we should contrast and compare the 
tTiree Clffistmas poems, or sets of poems (xxviii.-xxx. ; 
Ixxviii ; civ., cv.); the eternal gloom of the yew-tree in ii. 
with the doubtful gleam of solace that lives in the yew- 
tree of xxxix. ; and there are many others, in most of • 
which the natural world is laid under contribution to 
heighten the contrast. One such example is the anniver- 
sary of Hallam’s death (Ixxii.) ; there the poet turns to 
the disastrous day as to something that had done him 
and his one friend bitter wrong. How different is the 
calm control of xcix., in which individual sorrow is purer, 
truer, loyelier, because it does not forget the sorrows of 
our common humanity : and how exactly in each case is 
nature made to reflect the poet’s mood. But the triumph 
of love over both despair and time, and the expansion 
of that love till it embraces all mankind, is best proclaimed 
by the clash of the bells as they ring in the New Year 
(cvi.):. 

\ Ring out the grief that saps the mind . . . 

^Ring in redress to all mankind." 

From these poems of place and time which conduct us 
almost to the end of “ In Memoriam," we learn how the 
poet gradually turned the discipline of sorrow to best and 
fullest account ; 

“ 'Tib held that sorrow makes us wise." ^cviii. and cxiii.) ^ 

Sorrow made Tennyson a true poet f it may help us"^ 
to live tme lives. Sorrow purifies us, even as silver is 
5; tried in the fire. We have seen how it widens our sym- 

' I FoetSj says Shelley, are 
' ** Cradled into poetry by wrong 

\ They learn in suffering what they teach m song." 



*• ^ 
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palhies ; so also does it enlarge our range of vision ; and 
even as the dead we love (Ivi.) : 

Watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger, other eyes than our^ 

To make allowance for us all,** 

so the living poet whose affliction had wrought for him 
a larger hope, and with hope an ampler love, could at 
last add to these precious fraits of sorrow a faith half 
lost in sight : 

“ Far off thou art, hut mer nigh ; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 

1 shall not lose thee tho* 1 die.** 

Surely it is not a little that we, a world of mourners, 
should be taught how to grieve ; that a great and noble 
man should have laid bare to us his spiritual life through 
years of much tribulation ; should have allowed us to 
watch the conflict waged within his soul between the 
powers of doubt and darkness and weakness and selfish- 
ness on the one side, and on the other, faith, light, 
strength, and Jove ; that he should have gained the victory 
— our victory no less than his; for who can read “In Me- 
moriam ” without being wiser, and happier, and better ? 

This, surely, is not a little. But what should be our 
gratitude to the great poet who has set all this before our 
eyes in a form of surpassing beauty, which stands more- 
over as the monument of a love so perfect that as long as 
that monument remains with us — and it will remain with 
us always — love itself can never die. 

A few words concerning the Epilogue, the first of the 
131 poems, and their Prologue, will close this section of 
the Chapter. 

The Epilogue was suggested by, and describes, the 
marriage of Tennyson’s younger sister, Cecilia, with 
Edmund Law 'Lushington in the year 1842. This may 
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be the date of the verses themselves ; but they speak of 
the “In Memoriam” as “echoes out of weaker times” — 
“idle brawling rhymes” made long before — a statement 
which need not be accepted literally. 

In Shelley’s lament for Keats occur these words of 
deepest pathos : 

Alas, that all we loved of him should be, 

But far our grief, if it had not been. 

And grief itself be morml !*' 

In “ In Memoriam” (Ixxviii.) we catch their echo — 

O last regret, regret can die 1” 

but Tennyson adds these two other lines, 

" No,* mixt with all this mystic frame 
Her deep relations are the same , “ 

and in the Epilogue he writes, 

Regret is dead, but love is more 

so much more that it can now admit and satisfy with 
undisturbed serenity' the claims of personal love, love 
of the family, love of mankind, and love of God.* 

Poem I. reads like a short preface anticipating criticism. 
Some men might censure “In Memoriam” as being 
inereVy “ Private sorrow’s barren song” Vf the poet 
did not remind them how near akin are love and grief, 
and that if a man could not grieve, neither could he love. 

The Pr ologue, dated 1849, is in some respects the 
most important of T ennyson’s writings. From one point 
of view it is an Apologia pro vita suaj but while essen- 
tially self-revealing, it is also a sublime poem. Again, it 
is another preface, and like the former one, apologetic ; 
but deep devotion, confession of Faith, profound thought 
on the mystery of Being, prophetic and 'stem warning, 
prayerful self-surrender, and a most solemn music of 
utterance, place it on the highest level of imaginative 
literature. 

It is addressed to “ immortal Love,” and may therefore 
1 Stania 4. 2 Stanzas 32*36. 
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be further regarded as preface and dedication in one. 
Although like an overture it suggests the subject matter 
of the whole work, yet its leading thought is the need of 
reverence in an age that prides itself far too much upon 

“The petty cobwebs we have spun” (cxxiv.) ; 

it asks forgiveness for that erring age, for its poet, for his 
grief, for his “ In Memoriam” ; and the wisest man in all 
the world concludes hi» great work with a supplication of 
touching humility, / 

" In thy wisdom make me wise.” 

./ V. — The following commentary ‘ endeavours to indicate 
more clearly the course of thought that runs through the 
eleven introductory stanzas. 

As already suggested, they are a general Preface, 
which includes Invocation, Apology, Confession of Faith, 
Prayer, and also, to some extent. Dedication — a Preface, 
written, as we may suppose, some twelve years after the 
poem itself was completed. And just as Poem I.* is an 
apology to the general public for a seeming indulgence in 
this long poetical expression of grief, so these stanzas 
contain a reverent apology to the Cod who, if He found 
it good to take away, had first found it good to give. 
Somewhat similar is the thought contained in this other 
beautiful stanza by Tennyson : 

“ God gives us love; something to love 
He lends us ; bui when love is grown 
To npeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone.” 

It is, then, as an Apology, that these stanzas have 
most interest for us, and they are addressed to that Im- 
mortal Love, to whom, by his search after a lost mortal 
love, the poet was gradually led. With Faith as his guide 
during this long journey, he passed safely by pitfalls of 
reason, and stumbling-blocks of seeming facts, till he 
reached the inmost regions of the spiritual life, held com- 

1 From “ New Studies in Tennyson." 2 Sec formei page. 
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munion with his spirit friend (Poem xcv.V and with him 
bowed before the throne of Divine Love, nthe Lord and 
King” (Poem cxxvi.l. V 

We will now comment on the text in detail. 

Strong : — As opposed to our weakness, discovered 
by the poet’s investigations ; and strong because the same 
investigations convinced the poet that love, the highest 
human aspiration, emotion, and virtue ; love begotten of 
God and incarnate in Christ, and thus linking the human 
with the divine ; and love, the essence of the Deity, was 
the one thing powerful in life, powerful over death, power- 
ful for eternity. 

Son of God, Immortal: — These epithets were an- 
ticipated in the former note ; the poem began with an 
individual love, and with death, and rose to the height of 
the great Universal- Love and Immortality; and that 
universal love which the poet reached through the per- 
sonal could only thus be comprehended by his human 
mind — as begotten of the Author of all (whose most pre- 
cious attribute is love), and as made divine-human in the 
Son ; destined again in any of its threefold characters* to 
last for ever. 

But, “ II doit moins se prouver qu’il ne doit se sentir,” 
or, in Latin, “ Crede ut intelligas ” (Poem cxxiv.), that is, 
“We feel God; do not find him out” (by any human 
methods). It was not subtle analysis, but promptings of 
“the likest God within the soul,”” that revealed God to 
the searcher. This — and it occurs in the very first stanza 
— is the main argument of the poem, that belief in founda- 
tion truths rests not upon reason nor philosophy, nay, nor 
pn the creeds themselves ; but upon convictionahigh emo- 
tions, Divine instincts. Once more, the “ brokea light ” of a 
human love guided the poet to that love whicn is the light 
Md the life of the universe. 

^ 1 Especially the first and second ; see also former notC) and Poem xlvii. 

2 “The divinity that stirs within us." (Cp. Poem Iv. x.) 
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St'VNZa 1 1.- -Love, then, or the God who is Love, is 
the Author of all things Stupendous and blessed thought ' 
Ah, but then that same Being must be the Author of 
Death, and He seems almost to scorn us dead. 

Stanza III. —But is there nothing beyond death? 
There must be, for the Makei is Love. 

Stanza IV. — Ah, yet again ; for the love of the God- 
head IS too high foi us ' But has it not been wiitten, 
“Through Him, therefore, wehave access unto the Father’’? 
In such mysterious wise, then, the Divine love may leach 
our humanity and the indtvtdnal man. Another mystery, 
“the abysmal deeps of personality” (Cp. Poem xlv.), the 
marvel of free will, of the responsible “Ego ” No marvel ; 
a “ broken hght ” ‘ again ; this scheme of individuals in a 
vast universe, and in the presence of its vaster Maker is 
both grand and simple ; we are created by being allowed 
to create ourselves.” This is the law within the law. 
(“The Two Voices.”) 

Stanza V — Can a pait contain the whole? Who, 
then, may hope to “ read the nddle of the painful eaith,” 
or pluck out the heait of the mysteiy of his single being? 
‘aySaaiE, “tfi ■33'Stenra'tfi ’ssliig/tni.’tsifiiJi ■eiiuu^i 

in their time and place, can nevei fully reveal oi explain 
the Author of all, although thiough these sometimes may 
shine upon us uncertain rays of the one great Light for 
which all thiist ” 

Stanza VI — Therefore, yet once again, and even in 
this nineteenth century, we have nothing to rest on but 
Faith ; for what we call knowledge is deiived entirely 

1 See especially “The Higher Pantheism The figure, not unlmown 
in other poets, occurs repeatedly in Tennyson 

2 “To work out our own salvation with fear and trembling ” 

JineUsh Liturgy. 

2 “ Which thro' the web of being blindly wove. 

Burns bright or dim. as each are mirrois of 
The hght for which all thirst “ 

Shelley^ '^Adonttis ’* 
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from the mateiial world, by the operation of the intellect 
Jt could never expl ain the unknown Science, no doubt, 
has Its uses , it may give us widei views of the material 
universe, and so help us, tf •we learti aright, to “ look 
through nature up to natuie’s God” , even this instrument 
Knowledge is one of His gifts who giveth all" 

Stanza. VII — But what of the abuses of Science, 
especially if we may judge from the spirit of the times ’ '■ 
I vmsh It all prosperity, but I trust it may still be tempeied 
with reverence , and may we never lose sight of the time 
when childlike ignoiance gave us childlike faith , and may 
the moral, the emotional, and the intellectual faculties still 
m the same well balanced mind make unto earth and 
heaven “one grand sweet song” — ^nay, giandei, as the 
new and gifted ages lend each their strong new harmonies 
Stanza VIII — But alas ' in this nineteenth century 
are we not irreverent and foolish, and made yet more 
foolish and irreverent by the arrogant knowledge ue 
vainly deem wisdom ? 

Stanza IX — And am not I of all men most foolish ? 
(See paraphrase )■* 

Stanza X — And my grief — alas, that too was folly 

1 “ What IS she, cut from love and feith, etc (Poem cxiv ) One of the 
most important of the lessons taught by this great teacher It is the one 
that occurs most frequently, and is insisted upon most sternly To our 
thinking the warning the faith the hope of Poem cxx is of more vital interest 
to the world than all the achievements of modern science Too often 
** Science is like the sun which reveak the face of earth, hut seals and shuts 
up the face of Heaven , "Uid if through Science human beings are to revert 
to greater apes, * what matters science unto men ! (Poem cxx See p 27 ) 
^ ** Forgive all the so called sinful actions forgive all the so called men 
tonous actions of my pxst life Sinful and rnentvnons are terms that have 
no meaning except for the imperfect being that employs them— man There 
fore I asked thee to forgive my merit as well * Man is worthy or unworthy 
only in respect to his relations with man , though he should do all for Thee, 
yet wouldst Thou account him an u&jx'ofitable servant * 


* 1 he best of what ae do and are, 

Just God, forgive ' * 


Wordsworth 
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Stanza XI. — And to pour foith that rebellious grief 
in this long faultful poem was folly most of all. 

VI. Analysis of the Poem. Many attempts have 
been made to follow the course of the poet’s thought from 
the beginning to the end of “In Memoiiam”; also to 
discover some natural divisions in the poem ; but none of 
these' attempts is at all trustworthy. We cannot do better 
than accept the poet’s own indication of parts into which 
the poem may be divided ; but the borders of these lyill 
not always be clearly defined. The following is the group- 
ing supplied by the poet to Mr. Knowles, who has given 
it publication in “The Nineteenth Century”; and we 
venture to add suggestions respecting the subject of each 


group. 



Gioup. 

Poems. 

Subject. 

I. 

1-8 

Regrets before burial. 

II. 

9-20 (19?) 

Interval, and burial. 

III. 

20-a7 

Regrets after burial. 

IV. 

28-49 

Christmas, and deep musings to 



follow. 

V. 

50-58 

In the depths. 

VI. 

59 71 

A new resolve ; happier i ecollections. 

VII. 

72-98 

A year from birthday to birthday. 

VIII. 

gg-103 

The second birthday. Leaving 



Lincolnshire. 

IX. 

104-131 

Another Christmas. A. H. H. A 


new year. Another spring. Con- 
cluding reflections. 





CHAPTER X. 


“MAUD,” 1855. 

I. Subject of the Poem. The explanatory title, “A 
Monodrama” added in later editions, is foreshadowed 
in the following extract from a letter of Tennyson to 
Dr. Mann : “No one with this essay before him can in 
future pretend to misunderstand my dramatic poem, 
‘Maud’; your commentary is as true as it is full.” In 
this letter, and by the subsequent addition “A Mono- 
drama,” Tennyson means to tell us that his method was 

“ By making speak, myself kept out of view, 

The very man.” 

Browning, Sordello, 

In 1856, the year following the appearance of “ Maud,” 
Dr. R. J. Mann had published a pamphlet entitled “ Maud 
Vindicated,” in which with vigour and with insight he 
sought to show that “ Maud” was purely objective. 

The relation that should exist between the main artistic 
or objective purpose or element of a work of art, and the 
other, the usually subordinate yet sometimes eventually 
supreme subjective element or purpose, has been fully 
considered in Chapter V. It was there pointed out that 
t^s subjective, or moral, or didactic element appeared 
to b*e in excess in the two “Locksley Halls,” and in 
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some of the longer poems neai to them in date ; that it 
slightly disfigured the charactets exhibited, and gave 
them a tendency to cancatute At the same time we 
found an obvious reason, if not a necessity for that excess, 
m contempoiary events, m the appearance of the same 
elements m many of the nunoi contempoiary poems, in 
the poet’s idiosyncrasies, and m his mode of expiessing 
himself 

Among the poems smiounding the first “Locksley 
Hall,” “ Maud” was specially mentioned as being maired 
by a deliberate intrusion of peisonal and contemporary 
material We seemed to hear the angry piophet or the 
noisy patriot far too much, and the sweet singer too little. 

Certainly the four times repeated “ curse ” of “ Locksley 
Hall," when we meet with it twice invoked in “ Maud,” 
is put into the mouth of a madman ; * but when the hero 
IS sane he uses language almost as violent, as in the 
indignant assertion “We have made them a cuise”; 
or where he cynically exclaims “ I will bury myself in 
myself, and the Devil may pipe to his own ” 

Such chaiacteis as those of the two “Locksley Halls” 
and “Maud” (other poems might be included) all sen'e 
as a persona, a convenient mask, by means of which the 
poet may disguise himself while he “ foams and speaks 
riddles”, characters so uproariously reprehensible that 
when they have mterlaided the poet’s soberer speech with 
their own insobriety he may bully them for it at his will, 
and shield himself from all blame How much the better 
then, for him, if they show symptoms of madness , their 
ravings will effectually drown his loudest vituperations. 

Therefore in “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” the 
querulous leading personage is careful to call himself a 
dreamer and a dotard “Am I mad?” asks the lover in 
“ Locksley Hall,” though casually ; but he adds, “ I know 


1 Part II , Y 6 
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my woids aie wild.” “What, am I lagmg''” cues the 
other lover in “ Maud ; ” “ No matter if I go mad ” ; and 
he goes mad soon after. 

“It should be called ‘Maud, or the Madness’ It is 
slightly akin to ‘ Hamlet’” This remark of Tennyson to 
Mr Knowles will be of much service to us in our endeavour 
to ascertain whether Di. R. J. Mann discovered the whole 
truth about “ Maud ” 

It has already been mentioned incidentally' that Ham- 
let IS not a consistent character. To begin with, he is 
more thoughtful and less obviously mad in the later play ; 
and in this, as the drama pioceeds, he glows in yeais, in 
disposition, in doubtfulness between sanity and insanity ; 
“ I know my words are wild,” so he, too, might say ; for 
with words he “unpacks his heait” ; his words, and not 
his actions, are governed most by Shakespeare’s soul. 
How long and how numerous are his soliloquies , what a 
personal interest he takes in the stage ; what faith he has 
lost m woman ; how he ponders over the problems of 
evil and good, of life and death How sad he is, and 
with what mysterious sadness — “ Thou would’st not think 
how ill all’s heie about my heaiL" As Shakespeaie worked 
at his charactei, he drew nearer to him and neaier, gave 
him more of his own eight-and-thirty yeais, a maturer 
mind, a deeper reflectiveness , he is sad most of all with 
Shakespeaie’s sadness ; and, lest he should reflect the 
artist too closely, Shakespeaie drives him to and fio on 
the verge of madness. 

It IS in this sense, as we venture to think, that “ ‘ Maud ’ 
IS slightly akin to ‘Hamlet’” 

It may also be noticed that Ophelia, in contrast to 
Hamlet, goes mad in the ordinary way ; she has played 
her pait by mainly contributing to the catastiophe ; 
Shakespeare has no fuither thought for her ; and she 


^ Chaptei V, 
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leaves the stage singing a requiem for the father whom 
her lover has slain. Maud, too, is unheroic enough to 
make good tragedy possible ; and she vanishes from the 
scene with “ a cry for a brother’s blood ” shed by her 
lover. But Tennyson’s Hamlet was to die only the tem- 
porary death of raving madness ; therefore Maud must 
come on the stage once more, and direct the final issues ; 
but how feebly ! She is dwarfed, even to insignificance, 
by the personage of War. Shakespeare might have done 
something like this when he was writing “King John” ; 
but he never would have made his “ Maud” such a traitor 
to its title. 

This brings us back to Dr. Mann’s argument, which 
seems to admit of ready refutation. “ Not a murmur,” he 
tells us, "leaves the lips of the poet. These loud outcries 
for war fitly proceed from a character sensitive, morbid, 
hysterical, mad.” The outcries therefore will cease when 
the character has become cured of its many diseases. Is 
it so? On the contrary, in Part III., which presents 
the hero redeemed and sane, denunciation of peace and 
clamour for war ro as loud, and as unreasonable as ever.* 

Next, as was shown in Chapter the lover in “Maud” 
is not the only character in Tennyson's poems of the same 
period who “rails at the ill and when we find that the 
same angry protests against the time’s abuse are made 
not only by several fictitious characters, but also by the 
poet when he speaks unequivocally for himself ‘ we cannot 
escape the conclusion that the character was made to suit 
the occasion at least as much as the occasion happened 
to suit the character. In the same chapter “marriage- 

r Even in the ” conscience-clause ” at the end (last six lines of the poem,) 
there is no thought of her who made bis life *' a perfumed altar-flame ; ** her 
for whom he would die." He is satisfied merely because, as he thinks; 
the nation has shown some spirit ; merely because he has "awaked " to the 
fight, to enthusiaspi for his native land, to a liking for his fellow-men that 
was horn on the field of battle. For these he will live his life and die his 
death. e See next page. 
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hindering mammon” was mentioned as the social evil 
most persistently attacked by Tennyson’s poetry at this 
time, and the appropriate passage in “ Maud” was quoted 
fiom Pait I X (2), “ Bought? what is it he cannot buy ?” 
To which we are now tempted to add, “ Of course, the 
‘ waxen-faced ’ millionaire intended to purchase Maud ; 
and ‘Blithe would her brother’s acceptance be.’” But 
division 3 of the same section will furnish a typical ex- 
ample of the thrusting in of contemporary matenal The 
poet IS almost personal in pointing his scorn at 

** This broad bnmm d hawker of holy things, 

Whose eai is cramm d with Kis cotton * 

and in the mad scene the Quaker is again censured for 
his love of peace '■ If we now turn to “ The Third of 
February, 1852,” we hear Tennyson speaking absolutely 
for himself— 

** Tho niggn.rd thro'its of Manchester may bawl-" 

We are not cotton spinners all 

Surely an opinion publicly announced in one poem' as 
by Tennyson himself, is no less his own for being twice 
included in almost the same woids, though “mono- 
dramatically,” m another poem of almost the same date. 
With one other such example this section will conclude. 
In “Maud,” Part I , iv. (4), the monodramatic character 
IS made to exclaim 

*' For nature is one with rapine» a harm no preacher can heal , 

The Mayfly is torn hy the %wallow, . 

This IS almost woid for word with Tennyson’s avowed 
utterance, as of conviction, m " In Memonam,” Ivi. (4), the 
date being probably only a short time earlier : 

1 There *ire great questions on which leaders and parties may go wrong 
1 did not go with the Liberal party m 1854 when they plunged into the war 
with Russia 1 was then attacked and blamed more than I am now 
but who now condemns me for the course 1 then took*’ — Letter from John 
Bright to a correspondent, Feb Z3th, x888 
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** Tho' Kature, red tn tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against bis creed.” 

II. The Stanzas in “ The Tribute.” The nameless 
stanzas contributed by Tennyson to “The Tribute” of 
1837, form the verj’ slight foupdation on which “Maud” 
was eventually built up. This upbuilding of “Maud” 
came about at the suggestion of Sir John Simeon, who 
remarked of the poem in “The Tribute” that it seemed 
as if something were wanting to explain the story. But 
an attempt will be made in this section to show that the 
earlier verses were spoilt in the process of new building ; 
that in “ Maud ” they have lost their interest and become 
a little confusing. 

The stanzas as they originally appeared formed a poem 
of strange and pathetic beauty. A portion of them, with 
certain alterations, now constitute the fourth section of 
the second part of “ Maud ” ; and nothing perhaps will 
show more clearly the cross purposes and crooked 
qualities of some parts of the longer poem than a com- 
parison of the stanzas in “The Tribute” with those of 
fart ff., section iV. I'n '''Maud’.”' 

■We will take the stanzas of “ The T ribute ” first. Here 
a lover has lost her whom he loved, and by whom he was 
beloved ; she rvas his “bride to be he had “woo’d her 
for his wife ; ” and suddenly death removed her from his 
side. The poem opens as in “ Maud," Part I h, section iv. ; 
the first feiv stanzas are almost the same in both. Appa^i 
rently the lover in “The Tribute” is a wanderer in a foreign 
country, for the third line of stanza 2 reads : 

Of the land that gave me birth.** 

After the fifth stanza the two poems often differ; the 
references to the duel scene are absent from “ The 
, Tribute.” There the story in detail is as follows : — (1-2) 
The lover desires that the dead should still be near him, 
at his side ; (3) but instead of the dead love as he knew 
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her, or as he believes her to be m “the regions of her 
rest,” he is haunted by the vulgar ghost, her eaithl> 
shadow , “ not thou, but like to thee ” And on that account 
the more he yearns for the visitation of hei leal piesence , 
yearns to know the nature of her being, and Us home 

But the earthly shadow, the meie mechanic apparition, 
alone is present to him — (4) “ It leads me forth at 
evening in a cold white robe ” (5 6) His dreammgs 

in thenight time die aw ay in terror when it comes “ without 
knowledge, without pity” to stand peisistent by his bed 
(8) The dreary morning dawns only to be made )et moie 
dreary by the “dieary phantom” (9) It pursues him as 
day adv ances even through “ the hubbub of the market ” 
(10) Then more^han evei, amid the throng of men, he 
seeks foi solace in the happy past , (ii) and when day- 
light IS at Its broadest, and the dm of life is loudest, and 
the shadow flits neaiest about him, he would fain creep 
into some daik eavein and weep out his soul to his love 
Thus, as in the two “Mananas” and other poems, de 
scription has followed the daily round of sadness {12) 
Then he angrily adjures the Shadow to be gone , “ Get 
ihee hence, not come again ,” and sets about explaining 
the weird apparition in terms of science 

** 1 18 the blot upon the brain 
That wtil show itself without 

At this point we must bring m two passages from “ In 
Memonam” that explain what precedes, and illustrate 
Tennyson’s theory of the dead who die not 

" Ifany vision should reveal 

Thy likeness, I might count ;t vain 

As but the canker of the brain (xcii ) 

** No visual shade of some one lost. 

But he the Spirit himself may come 
Where all the nerve of sense is numb 

Spirit to Spirit, Gh<»t to Ghost (xciii ) 

The remaining- six stanzas of the poem in “ The Tn- 
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bute” aie meiely an application of the doctrine involved 
in the above quotations to a paiticular experience 

Stanza (13) is as printed m “Maud” (iz), of course 
omitting the line, “Or to say ‘Forgive the wiong’” 

(Stanza 14 ) ** But she tames in her place. 

And I paint the beauteous face 
Of the maiden that I lost, ' 

In my ittner eyes again, 

Lest my heart be overborne 
the thing I hold in scorn, 

By a duU itteckamc ghcst 
And Ajit^le the brain 

Some of the words m italics are repeated in “ Maud , ” 
the “ blot upon the brain ” of these two poems is the 
“ canker of the brain ” quoted above from “ In Meinonam.” 
The "inner eyes” are explained in stanzas 15 and 16 

( 15 ) 1 can shadow forth my bride 

As 1 knew her, fair and kind, 

As I woo d her for my wife , 

She IS lovely by my side 
In the silence of siy life*— 

Tib a phantom 0 / tfte mind^ * 

which phantom we are told in {i6) is fair and good, and 
guards his life from ill, 

“ Tho Its ghastly sister glide 
And he moved around me still 
With the moving of the blood 
That IS moved not of the will 

The last two lines convey a further explanation of stanza 
8 in the “ Maud ” version, “ the blot upon the biain That 
will (sic) show Itself without ” 

That the “ drearier phantom " is a product of physical 
derangement as opposed to the spiritual presence within 
his spint, IS set forth in the next stanza (17) 

" Let It pass, the dreary brow. 

Let the dismal face go by 
Will It lead me to the grave 7 
Then 1 lose it n will fly 
Can It overlast the nerves 
Can It overlive the eye ^ 
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This IS the ghostly disease of “ Maud,” Part II , section 
11 5 In Part III vi 1, Maud “seem’d to divide in a 
dieam fiom a band of the blest,” saying, “ I tarry foi 
thee ” Of this we have the germ in the last stanza (18) of 
of the poem in “ The Tribute” 

* * But the other, bke a star, 

Thro the channel windeth far 
Till It fade and fail and die, 

To Its Archetype that waits 
Clad in ligfht by golden gates— 

CKd in light the spint waits 
To embrace me m the sky 

And now we understand what otherwise is scarcely in- 
telligible, the third division of Part III. vi m “Maud” 
The “ morbid eye ” finds a meaning m the line, “ Can it 
overlive the eye ?” and one symptom of the “ old hysterical 
mock disease” is the “disease” of II 11 5, and the 
“ dreary phantom " is the “ hard mechanic ghost ” of that 
passage, and the “shadow" of II iv 3 
Of the poem in “ The Tribute ” it is haid to speak tem- 
perately, the plaintive strange sweet music that it mur- 
murs toitselfmuimurseierm the ears of him who has once 
heard it But the stanzas m “ Maud ” are very different , the 
shadow, the mechanic ghost, appeal s before Maud is dead, 
II I 2, II 11 5 , and is explained as a “juggle bom of the 
brain ,” when she has died, the same shadow, as it seems, 
“the blot upon the brain” appears again, stopped of half 
its ghostly mystery Maud comes fiom “a stiller world of 
the dead” (Cymbeline) and stands by the madman m his 
madness, she comes again — ^it was but a dream (1 1 1 vi 2), 
and ultimately the “ dreary phantom ” flies to the scene 
of war — leaves him at peace because he is going to war 
These various appearances are a little confusing The 
subject cannot be fully dealt with in this chapter , but a 
careful examination of the stanzas of II iv will show 
further that they do not foim a consistent poem when re- 
garded by themselves, and much less when taken in then 
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connection with the rest of the Monodrama ; at several 
points they fail to be in keeping with the former drift of 
the story. It will also appear that this inconsistency 
is due partly to the war motive forced into the poem, and 
partly to the eccentricities of the leading character. When 
we think of the other lover in “ The Tribute,” we may be 
inclined to marvel that Maud could ever have loved the 
madman of the longer poem. 

III. The Madness, (i) In the plot of “Maud” lurk 
several improbabilities — incidents of doubtful dramatic pro- 
priety. From these we will single out for brief examina- 
tion the celebrated mad scene (Part II. v.f 
“ The Princess,” like “ Maud,” is, properly speaking, a 
monologue ; and when in Canto VI. of “ The Princess ” 
the next character begins his long soliloquy, he is some- 
what puzzled how to relate events he has not seen ; inci- 
dents that occurred while he was unconscious, or his 
ravings while he was delirious in fever. He attempts to 
overcome the difficulty, as will be understood from the 
following doubtful lines ; 

** Seeing, I saw not, hearing not, 1 heard : 

Tho’ if I saw not, yet they tdd me all 

So often that I speak as having seen.” 

We might grant this possible in the case of a prince, even 
to the extent of recording the mutterings of a mind wan- 
dering in disease. But Maud’s lover is a friendless man, 
a fugitive among men ; he has been the inmate of a mad- 
house “so long” (Part III. i.), it may be years. No one 
would be likely to tell him what he said during that time. 
Ophelia either speaks her madness to the audience, or 
some other character repeats what he has heard her say. 
This holds good of all other examples of insanity in lite- 
rature that we can remember. 

(2) In “The Two Voices” there is an allusion to mad- 
ness which seems at variance with Tennyson’s treatment 
of the subject in this section : 
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** And men* whose reason lon^ was bbnd, 

From cells of madness unconfmed 
Oft lose whole years of darlcer mind.” 

In the same poem we are told that men who have re- 
covered from a trance often forget what then passed 
through their minds until they fall into a trance again. 
And in “In Memoriam,” Ixxi., trance and madness are said 
to be akin. It is not usual, we believe, for men who have 
been mad to recall the ravings of their insanity. It would, 
therefore, seem improbable that this insane person should 
remember what occurred during his period of confinement 
in Bedlam. 

(3) Doubtless there are various forms of madness, most 
of which include unconscious cerebration and wild speech. 
But this mad scene is surely too rational, too consecutive 
to represent the incoherent ravings of a friendless lunatic 
long confined in a mad cell. There is too much method 
in his madness, whether as regards the matter or its 
arrangement. This any reader of the poem will be able 
to discover. The maniac recalls the past in an exact 
sequence of events and censorious reflections, varied only 
by a curious new topic — the “churchmen” who “fain 
would kill their church.” 

(4) When brought to bear on the mental aberration and 
jangled utterance of madness, criticism is reduced to con- 
jecture. The lover in this section fancies, madman-like, 
(i) that he is dead, (2) that he is not mad; he has also a 
confused recollection of the past. This, according to 
Tennyson, in “ In Memoriam,” Ixxi. and iv., is sometimes 
the peculiarity of dreams ; but, as we may judge from 
this stanza and the references to “The Two Voices,” it 
is an exceptional occurrence. Further, the madman 
fancies he has been thrust into a “ shallow grave,” “ only 
a yard beneath the street.” There is no end to the din 
above him : yet he can hear the dead men chatter ; he is 
in a “ world ” of the dead ; the dead go ever around 
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him ; Maud, who has come from another stiller world, 
stands by him silent ; then he returns to the yard-deep 
grave that ^e seems to have converted into a “world.” 
All this, however, is conjecture. 

(5) But the conjecture may be admitted to have some 
purpose in it ; because “ The whole of the stanzas where 
he is mad in Bedlam, from ‘ Dead, long dead,’ to ‘ Deeper, 
ever so little deeper,’ were written in twenty minutra, and 
some mad doctor wrote to me that nothing since Shake- 
speare has been so good for madness as this.” This re- 
mark made by Tennyson when reading his “ Maud ” to 
some friends, should be received, we think, with reveren- 
tial regret. 

(6) With this regret in our minds, we now glance at 
the form of the section. It is more irregular than usual. 
The subject of excess in irregularity has been noticed in 
Chapter III. p. 75. A few words may be added here. 

This series of lyrical structures in “Maud” niay be 
compared to a succession of emotional waves breaking on 
a beach that gives them utterance and uncertain rest. 
From this point of view they are admirably adapted to an 
impulsive character who reveals his history by a series of 
moody outbursts. But, after all, waves are more or less 
regular and similar, and the sometimes symmetrical, some- 
times fonnless lyrics of “Maud” do not as a whole pro- 
duce quite the unity of impression left on the mind by the 
unsymmetrical symmetry of such an architectural experi- 
ment as the interior of Roslin Chapel. We can under- 
stand that they “take the shape” each of some new 
emotional phase ; but until emotional phases are capable 
of rigid classification, they may not become substitutes 
for the definite structural units of poetry. It is delightful 
to hear the lines of Shakespeare as they pass from rhythm- 
less metre to metrical rhythm(pp. 104-5) : but the next stage 
is disintegration. We may be amused to see the “ Parts 
of Speech ” melt down in the crucible of philology ; we 
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should not be amused to see English blank verse — the 
finest art form ever moulded by man — reduced to the 
amorphous pulp of Macpherson’s “ Fingal.” And this is 
true of the larger structural units and structures of verse ; 
the time has not yet come when emotional form may be 
transfigured into formless emotion ; we cannot watch the 
operation of the law that governs such a change as that, 
for it is not visible to mortal eye ; absolute beauty must 
dwell a little longer in the heavens. And now, returning 
to our subject, the first two lines of this fifth lyric of 
Fart II. in “Maud” may be said to suggest the fitful 
utterance of a maniac ; but they are not poetry. Neither 
are they prose ; for they rhyme with a line in the context. 
The last division again (ii) is neither verse nor prose. 

Ophelia turns her passion to prettiness sometimes in 
prose, sometimes inverse ; but there is no halting between 
the two. 

IV. The Music of Maud. The present writer once 
read a French version of “ Maud.” It yielded him many 
a merry laugh, but, with that, much concern for the un- 
happy translator. Translate “ Maud ” into French 1 you 
might as well try to send a nightingale’s song to France 
in a bottle securely corked. (Alas, we are near doing that 
now.) Some poetry, Byron’s for example, can be repro- 
' duced just a little in another language : 

** You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will. 

But the scent of the roses will cling round it still." 

But those parts of “ Maud” whose word-music of emotion 
thrills you till the dull touch of intellect is felt no longer — 
attempt to translate these — 

“ You seize the flower— the bloom is shed ! '* 

Of this fine intangible poetry, which is so abundant in 
“ Maud,” some account has been given on p. 78 ; and it 
will be referred to again in the commentary appended 
below. 
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It has been said that Tennyson could not bear to hear 
his songs sung , that is excellent. Some of us will never 
forget hearing Sims Reeves sing “ Come into the garden, 
Maud ” We admired Sims Reeves immensely, but we 
hoped never to hear him sing that song again It maybe 
recited till one’s breath is caught away , but it ought not 
to be sung These remarks apply also to such pieces as 
“ Sweet and low,” “ Ask me no more,” “ Tears, idle tears ” 
Poetry’ does sometimes transcend music, and then music 
must keep away from it Though slightly irregular in form, 
yet m regard to their number and the delicate intellectual 
accompaniment of their melody, the stanzas “ Come into 
the garden, Maud,” are the most perfect specimens of their 
kind But they hai e no kind , and if music spoils them, 
what shall talking do ^ 

This leads us to a final criticism on “ Maud , ” it can 
hardly be fairer than the one mscribed in his volumoiof 
“ Maud ” by the wiiter of these comments many years ago , 
“ Tennyson’s worst poem but finest poetry ” 


V A Commentary on “ Maud ” “ 

Part I 

Section I. — The hero tells his tale of death and vil- 
lainy , “ and are we not all villains ? And no wonder , 
‘ For the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour 
feels ’ Better war, loud war, if in peace we murder each 

* Poetry in which faultless form is vitalized by faultless spirit so vitalized, 
indeed that form and spirit * toudi and mingle are transfigured as far 
as may be in poetic art Such poetry his a charm not inferior to the charm 
of music, in which the transGguration la complete nay, rather, superior, 
because exprebsed in that word symbolism by whose aid the sound- 
symbolism of music wa$ developed, and to which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the eloquence of mu&ic must for many generations longer be 
related 

From ' New Studies in 1 eony son 
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other for gold. In such a sordid age I may well be 
misanthropos, and hate mankind I am ready to hate 
Maud ” 

Section II. — Maud comes on the scene, and her in- 
fluence begins to operate at once, for he falls to criticising 
her 

Section III. — The new mduence in Sleep (as in the 
“ In Memoriam ”). With one touch of sadness in her 
beauty she rebukes him for hostile and prejudiced criti- 
cism. 

Section IV. — Her influence falters for awhile. Spnng- 
time and Maud are powerless as yet to redeem such an 
one, though both flash like a light on his darkness. More- 
over, a slight misunderstanding (stanza 3), while it 
heightens dramatic effect, makes the misanthrope a cynic 
also ; and in such a mood he will almost mock at his 
deliverer (stanza 10). 

Section V. — Her Voice. With wonderful felicity the 
poet presents her Singing — ^singing a song that will move 
even him ; a song of the one virtue he recognizes — 
patnotism. 

■Note the fine art whereby the section begins and ends 
with “ A voice.” By that voice — only thus far — he allows 
her influence ; and he fights against her influence still. 

Section VI. — Her Senile. By way of contrast, nature 
frowns after a night bnghtened by her recollected smile. 
For he still plays with his doubts , and these give him an 
occasion (8) to introduce autobiographical grounds for 
his melancholy. But that smile — he cannot forget it; and 
he just realizes how different his life might be. So this 
section begins and ends with a smile. (Note the nse and 
decline of verse and thought in 3.) 

Section VII. — The new emotion in his mind calls up 
an incident of the past, which establishes the hero’s right 
to make advances Note the same device in “ The 
Fnncess.” 
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Section VIII.— The next meeting, which borrows a 
certain charm from surroundings. 

Section IX. — A new character — the rival wooer Con- 
trast metre of this with former section , for it indicates a 
reaction. Notice also the background of nature in har- 
mony with the foreground of incident. 

Section X. — Jealousy — indispensable element in a 
story of love — quickens the hero’s passion and our interest. 
Once more he turns round on his time to upbiaid it. Yet 
he takes a lesson from Maud (4) ; begins to change love 
of self foi love of her . “ O for a man, a statesman great 
enough and good enough for me — for Maud ” (5) ; and 
again, self-con ection (6), otherwise he would have been 
extravagant. 

Section XI.— 


“ A trembling apprehension al» ays waits 
Our lughest joys * 

Shirlsy. 


This section hints at an arrangement for the next. 

Section XII — The Woodland Meeting. The rooks 
miss Maud, and caw their consternation ; the shniler ‘ 
songsters of the wood answer with many a sympathetic 
tnll , the rooks again glow hoarsely anxious, for is not the 
young lord-lover waiting at the Hall ? But Maud’s spaniel 
shows his teeth to the nval, who%as come a little too late. 

Section XIII. — The couise of tiue love never did lun 
smooth A first check — hei brother (The miseily father 
shuns the Ijonest light of day) As to Maud’s mother, 
she IS a reflection of the mother in “ The Princess,” and 
of the poet’s own mother. A couplet (4) of self-castiga- 
tion, again, as at end of Section X. 

Section XIV. — He surveys the situation, and prepares 
us for the meeting of XVI and XVII. (i) Early morning 
in Maud’s garden ; (2) hei bower (3) He has not lost 


^ Ihe low vowel m M<z»d suggests the note of the looks , the high vowel 
111 lufre, the note of the songsters 
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the tendency to analyse emotions ; (compare with “ In 
Memonam.”) (4) He has looked unconcerned on death 
hitherto j but now he shudders at sleep, the mere sem- 
blance of death ; — now, for he thinks much of Maud, and 
begins to think that no man may even die unto himself. 

Section XV. — If then Maud has become so dear to 
him, surely he must make himself worthier — if heavenly 
giace permit. Here, at least, is a life-duty. Any man 
can die for a woman, but few ate the men who will live 
for one Further, “Love annihilates self, even while ex- 
alting it, and crowns life m a twofold ecstasy of 1 enuncia- 
tion and attainment ” ; or thus ; 

** He doth not love himself anght 
Who doth not love another more ' 

Section XVI. — In the absence of the brother they 
meet — ^but first, one other doubt ; (2) and yet one fear ; 
(3) “ Let not the sight of her beauty bereave me of the 
power to speak my love.” 

Section XVII — “ m// thou ?” and “ The happy 
'Yes!” — Heie in woid-music, quiveiing with expectant 
rapture 01 tremulous with ecstasy beyond the reach of 
thought, the poet thrills us into sacred sympathy with the 
most exquisite emotion of human life 

Section XVIII. — Exquisite woid-music again ; its 
keynote IS “calming itself.” Foi it tells of tranquil pos- 
session of perfect happiness Contiast ihythm with that 
of foimer section XVII is as a mountain streamlet 
hmrying joyously impatient to reach the valley of its 
desire; XVIII. as a full-flowing nvei — “Full to the 
banks — close on the promised good.” 

In Division 3 of this section the nameless hero takes 
the natural woild into his confidence, and, like the lover 
in the ’“Talking Oak” unburdens his heart to a tree ; and 
in (4) he talks calmly to the stars that govern oui condi- 
tions with an iron tyranny; “Astronomy and Geology, 
teiiible Muses’ — Parnassm. “What is it all but a. 
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trouble of ants in the gleam of a million million of suns ?” 
— Vastness. But this “iron hollow of doubtful heaven" 
can “numb him not or torture not again” j 

** For love possess’d the atmosphere, 

And fill’d the breast with purer breath . . . 

(DIv« 6.) With farther lookings on.” 

Millet's DaufAter. 

jAnd not only Life, but Death also, is transformed by 
Love ; and Nature in the light of love displays new beauty. 

(Division 7.) But fair as may be the everlasting reign 
of love beyond the grave, 

(“AndifGoawiU 

I shall but love thee better after death." 

E. B. Browning.) 

let true life and its true love come first (“ In Memoriam,” 
Ixxxv.) ; and in this best way shall the life and love that 
follows death be truer.’ Note the emphatic tiou of the 
seventh line j for to the new counseltor, Maud, Ke lovingly 
confides his first doubt. 

(Division 8.) “What charm in words, a charm no 
words could give ! ” and I must not mar this enchanted 
and enchanting music with more than just one comment ; 
we notice at the end of the division that the culmination 
of ecstasy gives the cue for tragedy to enter. 

Section XIX. — Two short lines serve to indicate the 
tragic turning — forecast the catastrophe. Compare the 
stage direction “Enter a servant,” “Julius Caesar," 
III. i. 121 ; the effect is much the same in each case. In 
2 and 3 we have another apology for the morbid condition 
of the hero when he first appeared on the stage ; in 4 and 5 

^ The meaning of the last two lines in Division 7 is as follows : The silken 
cord of love is strengthened by the inweaving of Death’s daf^ strand (a 
*' strand ” is one of the smaller cords — sometimes of a different colour — that 
when twisted with others form the larger cord). The thought appears to be 
twofold : 1st “ The approach of death should make us dearer to each other ; ” 
and, ‘‘But death is immoitality, and immortality alone can make love per* 
feet.” See In Memoriam/' xxxiv.; and *' Lrocksley Hall Sixty Years After/' 
couplet 36. 
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renewed justification of his relationship to Maud ; in 6, 
the •villain of the play ; in 7, woman’s kinder, perhaps 
juster, estimate of man j and Maud, the reconciler, relates 
an incident that adds deadly patltos to the duel. (“A cry 
for a brother’s blood ” ; see Part II. i. i). In 8 and 9 we 
witness a mental struggle that ends in a kind result of 
love, and is moreover introductory to 10. The mercurial 
moods of the lover are nowhere better described than in 
this latter division. 

Section XX. — Much as in “In Memoriam,” the trouble 
is sometimes iyansferred. It is Maud’s turn to be me- 
lancholy ; and no wonder (compare with incident in 
“ Aylmer’s Field ”) ; the brother has been roughly urging 
on the suit of the lord rival. The plainness of her 
dresses ! Plain to the rival, of course ; but to the lover, 
perfection. She must wear another dress to-morrow, and 
entertain, with whatever grace, the villain or the fop. 
But he too shall see his Maud in “ gloss of satin and 
glimmer of pearls ; ” and she will be gracious to him. 

Section XXI. — How this is to be accomplished. 

Section XXII. — First compare this matchless lyric 
with the lines in “ The Princess,” “Now sleeps the crimson 
petal” (VII. 161). Stanzas i and 2 sketch lien de la seine; 
3, the night before the dawn to him who waited ; 4 and 
5, communings with her two flowers ; 6 and 7, the bulbul 
and the rose in Gulistan, and the sensations and recollec- 
tions that follow ; 8, in the other serenade the flowers all 
sleep ; here the lilies and roses watch with the watcher ; 
9, as in “ Becket,” ' so here ; the lily and the rose are 
chief among flow'ers, and are fittest emblems of fairest 
womanhood ; but Maud is “lily and rose in one.” ‘ The 

** If Rosamund is 

The world’s rose, as her name imports hm*, she 
Was the world’s lily.” 

8 ** They made her lily and rose in one.*’ 

Ancient Sage, 
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sun is just lising, but to her flowers “Maud” shall be a 
brighter sun. lo, a sunlit dewdrop shaken from the pas- 
sion flower of XIV. (i), tells that she is coming; “ In a 
moment we shall meet.” ^ After the fitting and prophetic 
climax of 11,° the curtain falls. It rises again on 


Part II., 

in which, after the duel, we discover (1) some return of 
the old malady, followed (2) by broodings in exile ; (3), 
tells us that Maud has died of a broken heart ; (4), is 
some portion of the beautiful lyric round which by accre- 
tion the whole poem shaped itself ; (5), the delirium of 
madness, which has some resemblance to the fever scene 
in “ The Princess,” Canto VII. 


Part III. 

So then to love is good, lose is good. 

If blit the loser bow to penance given ; 

Thou wilt have purg'ed tbe j'rosMrtss nf jj>y 
Thou wilt have taught me look for thee in Heaven.’* 

And now the two main motives, love, and the yet 
stronger patriotism, are blended into one redeeming life 
purpose. 

1 Part II. iv. (6). 

^ “ shake hands, my Iricnd, across the brink 

Of that deep grave to which I go. 

s' ... I cannot sink 
So far, far down, but I shall know 
Thy voice, and hearken from below." 

From *' My life is full of weary days," Also Cf. *' New Ycar’s^ve : " 

I shall hear you when you pass 
With your feet above my head. , • *’ 



CHAPTER XI. 


“IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 

1. Introductory. It is possible that no reliable esti- 
mate of this poem can be formed in our day. Most 
probably the task will be left to some future Addison, and 
to the host of critics who will criticise his criticisms, 
generation after generation. The question, “ What sort 
of poems are the ‘ Idylls’? ” is profoundly interesting, but 
very far-reaching ; indeed, the whole subject is so vast, 
and beset with such estraor^nary difficulties, that within 
the compass of this Handbook suggestions must be 
offered rather than conclusions. 

At first sight nothing can seem easier than to create the 
minor work of art by the side of the major one — to write, 
that is, a useful and impressive account whether of the 
poem as a whole, or of the separate Idylls, or of the 
characters. But this paper may possibly serve a better 
purpose if, like the chapter on “ The Princess,” it seeks 
rather to show with the utmost brerity that any such 
treatment of the subject is liable to be not only imperfect 
but also misleading. 

For example ; critics are almost unanimous in regarding 
a umform magnificence of style as the chief merit of Ten- 
nyson’s poem, and the greater number claim also for the 
Idylls an epic unity of design and construction. But in a 
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passage from “ New Studies in Tennyson,” which is 
appended to this chapter, the present writer has already 
attempted to show that in point of style and construction 
generally the poem is by no means uniform. 

Some of the opinions expressed in this Appendix 
received remarkable corroboration when Mr. Knowles 
published his “ Aspects of Tennyson (II.) ” in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century” for January, 1893. For example, the 
poet is represented as making the following statements : 
“ It is necessary to respect the limits. ... I soon found 
that if I meant to m^e any mark at all it must be by 
shortness, for all the men before me had been so diffuse, 
and all the big things had been done. ... A small vessel 
on fine lines is likely to float further than a great raff.” Of 
the “In Memoriara” he said; “The general way of its 
being written was so queer that if there were a blank space 
I would pttt in a poem.” Of “Maud”: “It should be 
called ‘Maud; or, the Madness.’ It is slightly akin to 
‘ Hamlet.’" Also of the “Idylls of the King ” he remarked: 
“ When I was twenty-four I meant to write a whole great 
poem on it, and began to do it in the ‘ Morte d’ Arthur.’ 
I said I should do it in twenty years, but the Reviews 
stopped me.” 

Without abusing the poet’s confidence we may fairly 
repeat that although Tennyson, like Milton at an age 
almost as early, determined to write “a whole great 
poem,” he was nevertheless of the opinion that if he 
meant to make any mark at all it must be by shortness ; 
and further, that he allowed “ the Reviews ” to stop him. 
And this hesitation to attempt a very great work of 
artistic oneness leads us to conjecture that the greater 
works which the poet did attempt might possibly fail to 
some extent in unity of design, unity of composition, and 
unity of effect. 

As a fact, we have seen something of this in the 
chapters on “ The Princess,” “ In Memoriam,” and 
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“ Maud.” We noticed, for example, that the long period 
during which “ In Memoriam” was in course of composi- 
tion exposed the poet to some risk of impairing his unity 
of impression.’ This risk became much nioie serious in 
the writing of a work so difficult and so vast as the 
“ Idylls ” ; and, as noticed in the Appendix, other 
influences tended to interinpt and protract its composi- 
tion. 

11 . A Chronological Vitw of the Poem. The 
plausibility of such a conjecture will appear moie plainly 
as w'e approach our next subj'cct, the history of the com- 
position of the “ Idylls.” This history is briefly sum- 
marized in the following chronological table : 

1833. In this year, as we may say, the poet’ contemplates 
writing his “ whole great poem.” The “ Lady of 
Shalott,” in the 1833 volume, is the first frag- 
ment of Arthurian lomancc turned into poetry 
by Tennyson. The “ Palace of Art ” in the same 
volume intioduces “That deep- wounded child of 
Pendragon,”’ and speaks of Alfred as “the 
flower of Kings ” This is the “ Flos regum ” of 
J oseph of Exeter, and it is sigfnificant that Tenny- 
son at this period gives that well-known title to 
Alfred. 

1837. Landor tells us that a MS. poem by Tennyson on 
the death of Arthur was read to him, and he 
speaks of the work as being “more Homeric than 
any poem of our time.” 

1842. The poem Landor has mentioned appears in the 
volume of 1842, having a Prologue entitled “The 

^ It is interesting to note that many a commentator ha? /bund '^In 
Memoriam'' capable of rigid aoiUysis, but that each has analysed,^ 
differently ; and Tenny»on himself differently last of all. 

2 Now 34 >e<i'‘s of age. 

In latter ediUuns. " Mythu. Utber's deeply-wounded son *' 

Y 
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Epic,” and followed by an Epilogue without any 
title. In the Table of Contents “The Epic” and 
“ Morte d’ Arthur” appear as independent poems, 
otherwise we might have regarded the Epilogue 
as included in “The Epic.” The same volume 
contained the two splendid Arthurian Lyrics, 
“ Sir Galahad ” and “ Sir Launcelot and Queen 
Guinevere.” This last is styled “A Fragment.” 

1857. “Enid and Nimue: The True and the False.” 

(Privately printed )‘ 

1858. “The Detection of Guinevere and the Last Inter- 

view with Arthur” (Clough, “Remains,” vol. i., 
p. 33s ; or p. 287 in one vol. ed.). 

1859. “ The True and the False. Four Idylls of the 

King.” Also “ Idylls of the King (Enid, Vivien, 
Elaine, Guinevere).” 


1863. New Edition of the “ Idylls,” with dedication to tJjei, 
memory of the Prince Consort. 

1869 (dated 1870). The “Holy Grail” volume, containing 
“The Coming of Arthur,” “The Holy Grail,” 
“ Pelleas and Ettarre,” and “ The Passing of 
Arthur.” 


1871. “The Last Tournament ” (in “The Contemporary 

Review ” for December). 

1872. “Gareth and Lynette.” Lines “To the Queen” 

appended to the Idylls. In an edition of this 


year many passages were added — e.g., lines 9-28 
to the “ Passing of Arthur,” and the marriage 
song to “ The Coming of Arthur.” 

1 874. A new passage of 1 50 lines introduced into “ Merlin 


and Vivien ” (following the fifth line). 

1885. “ Balin and Balan ” in the “ Tiresias ” volume. 


1888. “ Geraint and Enid ” is divided into “ The Marriage 
of Geraint” and “Geraint and Enid.” 


r The copy in the South Kensington Museum is marked “Resisc." 
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Idylls of the King. 

This table, which might possibly be made yet more 
complete, is of the first importance in any attempt to 
survey the “ Idylls of the King.” With its aid we have 
now to discover how the poet wrought at his poem, and 
what were his own opinions concerning it. It is always 
well to inquire of the poet first 

Setting aside the lyrics, which have been dealt with 
elsewhere, we notice that Tennyson begins by turning 
into blank verse a portion of the twenty-first book of Sir 
Thomas Malory’s “ Le Morte Darthur.” Possibly he had 
written more, but for publication he chooses the most 
interesting passage in Malory, and the one that gives a 
name to the whole volume; and he mostly adopts 
Malory’s purely romantic treatment of the subject. 

If we now turn to “ The Epic,” we discover much that 
is interesting and important. It is not advisable to take 
the poet literally when he says that the Epic, his “ King 
Arthur," consisted of some twelve books, all of which 
were burnt except “Morte d’ Arthur,” which constituted 
the eleventh. If we are asked, as sometimes happens, 
“ What then would have been the subject of the twelfth 
book ?” we may answer, “ Paradise Regained." ^ The 
tradition “that he shall come again” is common to many 
heroes of legend and romance. ■* Malory’s tradition con- 
tinues, “and he shal Wynne the holy crosse.” But Malory 
himself adds, “ rather I wyl say here in thys world he 
changed his lyf.” With the life of Christ before him, 
Tennyson might have chosen the first of these fables ; but 
it is doubtful whether the Nineteenth Century would have 
made any such twelfth book possible. The mystical 

I “ Thou hast said much here of 'Paradise Lost^' but what hast [thou to 
say of Paradise found f " £llwood to Milton. 

^ Amonff the many other heroes of history or romance who were to come 
again are Charlemagne and Holger Danske, one of his twelve peers ; Bar- 
barossa, Roderick, Desmond, Sebastian of Brazil, the Incas of “Westward 
Ho I *'( Hiawatha. 
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number of twelve books, however, have been m ritten, or 
made, for in 1888 the “Enid” of 1859 was divided into 
“The Marriage of Geraint” and “Geraint and Enid ” 

At this earlier stage of 1842 the author blames his work 
for being “ Homeric” , “a truth,” he thought, would look 
“freshest in the fashion of the day” He distrusts only 
the resemblance, not the Homeric qualities, the simplicity, 
directness, dignity, truth of sentiment, fidelity to legend, 
delight in the mere story, dramatic desciiption, and so 
forth , and from the Classics, especially the Greek epics, 
and such matenals as the Bible, the Book of Common 
Prayer, Malory, “ Paradise Lost,” and the “ Hyperion ” of 
Keats have bequeathed to him he constructs a blank verse 
that may bear some comparison with the “ strong-wing’d 
music of Homer ” 

At present, theiefore, his doctnne is essentially epical, 
and of the highest order of epic, although in the epilogue 
to “Morte d’ Arthur” he admits “some modem touches 
here and theie” Also, in a dream, he somewhat signifi- 
cantly sees Arthur “like a modem gentleman Of stateliest 
poit”, and there is the slightest possible suggestion, not 
as yet of allegory, but merely of a moral puipose, in the 
lines, “ Come again, and thiice as fair. . . , With all good 
things, and war shall be no more ” 

We can never be sure how long before the date of its 
appearance any particular Idyll or part of it was written ; 
but, on the hypothesis that each poem was finished only 
a short time before publication, we next speak of the 
volume of 1857 This, however, as mentioned in the 
Table, was not published A few copies only were 
printed foi private circulation. The title page is as 
follows “Enid and Nimue The True and the False, 
by Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate, London Moxon : 
i8s7” 

This volume contains two of the Idylls, “Enid” and 
‘ Vivien,” in an earlier foim. 
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Idylls of the King. 

In the year 1859 a proof was printed with half-title, 
“The True and the False. Four Idylls of the King 
and, for full title, “The Tnie and the False. Four Idylls 
of the King, by Alfred Tennyson, P.L., D.C.L. London : 
Edward Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 1859.” 

These title-pages are given in full because something 
useful to our purpose may be learnt from them. In this 
second volume we find the two former stories, “ Enid ” and 
“ Nimue ” (considerably altered), together with two new 
ones, “ Elaine ” and “ Guinevere.” In the table of contents 
“ Nimue ” is cancelled j and “ Vivien ” is the name already 
adopted in the body of the boold Both volumes contain 
corrections of great interest to the student of Tennyson. 

To turn now to the title-pages. In the distinction “ The 
True and the False,” we have the first reliable indication 
of moral purpose ; but, again, not as yet of any allegorical 
intention. That some importance maybe attached to this 
title seems clear from the fact that in the 1859 copy it 
twice takes precedence over “ Idylls of the King.” Herein 
we recognize also Che principle of antithesis or contrast, 
the helpful setting off of character against character, most 
common to beginners in dramatic art. This important 
element will receive fuller notice below. Further, it 
appears that the title, “ Idylls of the King," was selected 
not earlier than 1857 nor later than 1859. One would 
think that the poet, in defiance of the “Reviews” that 
“stopped him,” now cautiously ventured to link these 
\tories to the fortunes of “ Flos regum ” ; and this idyllic 
treatment of the great epic theme was probably suggested 
by Theocritus. 

But there is another point. Proof copies of the “ Enoch 
Arden ” volume of 1 864 were styled “ Idylls of the Hearth.” 
“ Idylls of the King,” and “ Idylls of the Hearth,” are 
therefore near enough in date to imply that in the former 
of the two we may discover Tennyson’s unwillingness to 
regard his four pictures of women with their tinge of 
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parable as books of an epic ; that he almost piefeiied to 
class them, with the “ Idylls ” of the “ Enoch Arden ” 
volume. 

When, later, in 1859, these four stones appealed as 
“ Idylls of the King,” they weie drawn yet nearei to the 
central myth by the motto “ Flos regum Arthurus ” 

We now come to the year 1870, in which four more 
“Idylls” were published* — “The Coming of Arthur,” 
“The Holy Grail,” “Pelleas and Ettaiie,” and “The 
Passing of Arthur.” In this volume also the poet supplies 
us with hints respecting his design. Impoitant and sig- 
nificant changes aie made in the titles, for “Enid,” 
“Vivien,” and “Elaine” become respectively “Geraint 
and Enid,” “ Merlin and Vivien,” and “ Lancelot and 
Elaine”; and these later titles are less suggestive of 
studies of women, and more clearly connected with the 
Arthuiian legends. The “ Idylls ” are now spoken of as 
“ the whole senes ” ; there is the “ Round Table ” ’ of six 
idylls, or poems (both these tenns are used, but not at 
present the term books), and it is preceded by “The 
Coming of Arthui,” and followed by “The Passing of 
Aj thur,” Conceinmg the Jaltex poem we are mfnrmed in 
a note ; “ This last, the eaihest written of the poems, is 
here connected with the rest ra accordance with an early 
project of the author’s.” 

Does this include the whole of “The Passing of 

1 “The Holy Grail and Other Poems ** isretaiued 

on the title page 

^ A curious title, and probably an afterthought According to the poet 
as quoted below. King Arthur means the soul, and the Round Table the 
passions and capacities of a man If so, this is no longer the Round Table 
(printed in small capitals in early editions) of “ Morte d Arthur,” which was 
“ an image of the mighty world” , it is rather the Round Table of “Balm 
and Balan 

“This old sun-worship, boy, will rise again, 

And beat the cross to eartl^ and break the King 
And all his table ’ 

This subject is referred to again in Section V 
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Arthur”? probably not. And here we may notice some 
subsequent additions to this idyll ; such are the “ weird 
rhyme,” “ From the great deep to the great deep he 
goes,” which is repeated from “ The Coming of Arthur ” ; 
also lines 9 to 28, which appear to be suggested by “ The 
Last Tournament.” Already therefore we may venture to 
regard “The Last Tournament ” (1871) as an afterthought, 
arising probably out of the passage in “ Guinevere ;” “Then 
came the sin of Tristram and Isolt ; ” but also thrust into 
the story in order to give weird and incomprehensible 
colour to the consequences of the crime of Guinevere ; and 
we may also remind ourselves with due reservation of 
Tennyson’s remark to Mr. Knowles concerning “In 
Memoriam” : “ The general way of its being written was 
so queer that if there were a blank space I would put in a 
poem.” 

The year 1874 brings us to the long passage added to 
“ Merlin and Vivien.” Coleridge has described a speech 
of lago’s as “ The motive-hunting of a motiveless malig- 
nity.” That description applies in part to these 150 lines. 
But in providing Vivien with questionable motive, Tenny- 
son has brushed over the tinge of parable with some 
gaudy paint of allegory ; she was born “Among the 
dead and sown upon the wind,” 1885, the last year in 
this chronicle, gave us “ Balin and Balan,” which tve may 
regard as another interpolation of motive. It was an- 
nounced as “ an introduction to ‘ Merlin and Vivien.’” It 
serves as an introduction both to “The Holy Grail” and 
to “ Merlin and Vivien.” It is a first attack on what may 
be called sensual religion, and being the latest written of 
the “ Idylls,” brings in Vivien less as a woman and more 
as an allegorical creation of “ Sense at war with Soul.” 
These words take us back to the year 1862, in -which the 
poet makes avowal of some moral and allegorical method 
and purpose: for in the solemn “Dedication” of that 
year occurs the phrase, “ My own ideal Knight,” (sub- 
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sequently alteied to “my king’s ideal knight”) ; and the 
same words take us on to the year 1872/ when the grace- 
ful lines “ To the Queen,” were placed after the “ Idylls.” 
It IS in these lines that we find Tennyson’s most explicit 
avowal of allegory ; the passage is well known ; it begins, 
“ Accept this old imperfect tale . . Although expies- 
sions of an allegoi ical intention almost as precise are found 
scattered about the “ Idylls,” it is perhaps a pity that the 
poet turned commentator in this way ; for critics have 
fastened upon the passage and made somewhat too much 
of It. Of course we must accept it, but with due discretion 
and some caution 

Much more is to be learnt from the poet ; but only a few 
woids may be added here. In the lines just referred to, 
Tennyson implies that he does not approve of Mallear’s 
conception of King Arthur. Then he gives such a sketch 
of his own times, “ signs of storm,” as remind us forcibly 
of “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” and seem to fuimsh 
anothei leason for the introduction of “ The Last Tourna- 
ment,” as well as foi lines 9 to 28 of “ The Passing of 
Arthur” The poet ends, however, as he usually does, 
with a faint forecast of hope.” 

1 It may here be noticed that tins ** Dedication to the Queen," which 
speaks of the poem as complete, wa&fc^Iowed by 150 Imesadded to “Vivien," 
by Balm and Balan, and by various other additions At this time of dedication, 
the poem was probably regarded as complete within the compass of its ten 
books, but when in 1865 ** Balm and Balan ’ formed an eleventh book, it 
may have suggested the formation of a twelfth by the division of *' Geraint 
and Enid * (z888) 

2 In Chapter V “ Locksley Hall*’ was regarded as a summing up of sen- 
timents expressed in many contemporary poems, including the tet four 
“ Idylls of the King , ’ in the same way ** Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After ' gathers up such similar utterances as are scattered among the poems 
that surround it, again including the I^cr ** Idylls of the the King , " one 
example may suffice , the 1873 addition to ** The Passing of Arthur 

“ All my realm 
Keels hack into the beast * 

(where “ beast " may be read in two senses), corresponds to a line in “ Locks- 
ley Hall Sixty Years After ' 

“ Have we risen from out the beast, then back into the beast again 7 * 
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Next we have to note that after 1842 the poem is nevei 
spoken of as an epic , * the latest title applied being 
“ Idylls of the King In T welve Books ” And although 
called “ Books,” the divisions of the poem have each of 
them a story-telhng name 

Lastly, we return to Mr Knowles, with whom Lord 
Tennyson was accustomed to talk over the “Cycle of his 
‘ Idylls,’ to see how their treatment would come , ” and to 
whom he dictated a prose sketch of “ Balm and Balan ” 
which IS referred to below Mr Knowles repeats the 
poet’s own words “ By King Aithur I always meant the 
soul, and by the Round Table the passions and capacities 
of a man ” 

When Tennyson’s biography comes to be written, we 
may learn something more of the poet’s dealings with his 
subject At present we are bound to collect and weigh 
sudi fiagments of external evidence as the foiegoing, 
before we proceed to the more fascinating department of 
internal evidence 

III WHAr wi. Learn from this History. “Paradise 
Lost ” was under contemplation for a very long period ; 
but with the evception of one passage, and a few details^ 
the poem was written in from five to six yeais, and was 
under revision for two years longer If, as Tennyson 
says in the “Holy Grail” volume, “The Passing of 
Arthur” was earliest written, and the project of the poem 
also was early, we may set down some fifty years as the 
period of the composition of the “ Idylls of the King.” 
According to the poet’s owm showing, his mode of treat- 
ment varied from “Homeric echoes” to “The True and 
the False,” from that to the sketching an “ideal knight,” 
and from that again to the “ Shadowing ” of “ Sense at war 
with Soul ” 

1 Excepting in the poet s conversations with his friends Otherwise the 
work IS styled * These Idylls * ( * Dedication to the Pnnce Consort ' ) , 
” This old imperfect tale ' ( To the Queen ) 
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Legend, eail> epic, paiable, allegoiy, media’val lomance, 
the modern moral — all these may be ti aced m the develop- 
ment of one of the characters. King Arthur 

As regards the introductory and personal verses, he is 
“ King Arthur” m “The Epic” of 1842 ; then he becomes 
“my own ideal knight”^ rn 1862 ; and he shadows sense 
at war with soul 111 the epilogue of 1872. 

And more or less throughout the “ Idylls ” he presents 
these varying phases of character. Moreover, this holds 
true of many of the personages who move about the king. 

But these inconsistenaes are not confined to the cha- 
racters ; they are abundantly evident in the narrative 
itself The early ballads are purely 1 omantic m treatment. 
“ Moite d Arthur ” is romance diessed in the robes of early 
epic, often to be recognized by a single line — “Authority 
forgets a dying king” The first four idylls are written 
while the poet is still studying his problems of women m 
their relation to men , and the later allegorical idylls 
reflect the period of “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.” * 
In fact, as hinted already, we have before us something of 
the medley of “ The Princess ” ; the difference is of degree 
rather than of kind ; and these new difficulties must be 
dealt with much as in Chapter VII. 

Therefore from the poet himself in the first instance, 
and then from the briefest glance at his poems, we gather 
evidence adverse to any opinion that the “ Idylls ” form 
an epic of lecognized type , we also discover under several 
aspects a want of absolute uniformity of treatment ; and 
the blemish appeals to be due most of all to the fact that 
the poem was “ at first tentative, was so long in hand ” ■“ 

1 By this^before the reading ^vas changed — Tennyson meant Arthur him- 
self * Arthur vias first in his mind , and only thus could he pay the high 
coirphment to Ihe Prince Consort, who serves moveover as a model for 
the poet while he sketches his blameless Icing The change to my king's 
ideal knight ’ was made necessary by later additions to “ The Idylls ' 

2 These views will be enlarged in the next section 
See Appendix to this Chapter 
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IV. Some further Considerations, (a) The Fonn 
of the Poem. We have now to strengthen this first im- 
pression of inconsistency by examining more closely the 
leading features of the “ Idylls of the King;" and we will 
begin by glancing at the style of the poem. To this divi- 
sion of our subject the Appendix already mentioned will 
again serve as a convenient introduction ; for the latter 
part deals with another blemish, closely allied to irregu- 
larity of structure ; a wavering treatment of subject ex- 
tending over as many as fifty years must tend to impair 
symmetry of outward form.‘ 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance 
attaching to form and finish in a long poem ; the unity of 
effect produced by the epic or dramatic genius which has 
been great enough and fortunate enough to preserve 
uniformity of design and treatment, is so far-reaching as 
to indude the rhythm of a single line. What charms us 
most in a work of art is the degree in which it manifests 
the creative presence of the artist operating intensely 
throughout, so that the smallest detail glows with the 
heat of his imagination, and, moreover, is made retnem- 
berable “ because of its exquisite relation to every other 
detail and to the whole. It is this which gives to “ Para- 
dise Lost” what Matthew Arnold has called its “unfailing 
level of style.” 

We are told that hy way of explanation Lord Tennyson 
remarked to a friend that the first and last of his twelve 
books were intentionally made more archaic than the 
other ten known as the “Round Table.” If this were the 
case, the explanation might be regarded as tending to 
prove that the poet had made his task an easier one ; for 
he must have noticed that his earliest fragment, the 
“ Morte D’ Arthur,” was obviously archaic when compared 

1 Some further remarks under thu head will be found on p. 54. 
s See al«o Introduction to Chapter XIV. 
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with many other paits of his work, and lequired to be 
supported in some way. 

But It has not been supported in the way he has in- 
dicated. Apait from the question, why should the first 
and last books be more archaic than the rest, we may be 
content with noticing first that they are not consistently 
archaic beyond the otheis ; they contain the same 
anachronisms, triplets, inconsistencies of style, and cha- 
racters, and events , but also, as a fact, “ The Coming of 
Arthur ” is not nearly so archaic as “ The Passing of 
Arthur” ; and, what is more striking and more important 
to our purpose, “ The Passing of Arthur” contains within 
itself passages totally difierent in style and sentiment 
from what may be called the cential portion, the “ Morte 
D’Arthur” of 1842 Compare the rhythm of the following 
with that of any four lines in the earlier fragment . 

me, be yon dark Queens in yon black boat, 

Who shriek d and watl d, the three whereat we gascd 
On that high day, when, clothed with hv>ng light, 

Ihey stood before his throne in silence, friends 

In the same way both the style and the sentiment of 
the speech beginning “ I found Him in the shining of the 
stars . . . .” may be contrasted with “The old order 
changeth, jieldmg place to new. . . . .” 

In connection with the question of a more aicbaic style, 
we may refer to Tennyson’s inquiry in “ The Epic,’ 

** Why bring the style of those heroic daj s’” 

which reminds us just a little of "what style could suit?” 
in “The Pnncess,” But the woids in “The Epic” have 
an extended sense. The poet feared that “ mere Homeric 
echoes” were “nothing worth”; that it was idle to re- 
model models. The real point to consider is, how the 
re-modellmg was effected. Virgil may be said to have 
re-modelled Homer, and with good success The ideal 
past of epic or diama is seldom wholly consistent ; and 
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in most cases it must be made enough real by a refeience 
to contemporary humanity 

On the other hand, it is no defence of Tennyson to 
plead that in modernizing his characteis he had Maloiy 
for precedent ; for first, as in “ The Pi mcess,” they are 
modernized only in part, and not consistently ; whereas 
Malory makes them mediae\al and romantic throughout 
Also, the legends iieie neaier to Malory’s own times — to 
his speech, his sentiments, for the mythical Pnnce Aithur 
and his subject Kelts need scaicely be leckoned with m 
this connection. 

Under the head of style, we may next draw attention 
to Tennyson’s mode of telling his story. The ordinal y 
epic IS introduced by oiiit, flei. . . . or by “ Cano,” followed 
by “Musa, memoia,” 01 it is, “Sing, Heavenly Muse; 
aid my song that I may tell,” etc Again, as in “ The 
Princess," Tennyson chooses a kind of compromise 
between epic and nairative ; the plan, namely, of discon- 
nected stones told by moie than one story-teller Among 
narrators in the “Idylls,” the poet of course takes the first 
place, but never in the fiist peison ; he is intioduced as 
“ he that tells the tale ” Otherwise we listen to Malory, 
Sir Percivale, or Sir Bediveie. Sometimes, again, we 
are left in doubt as to who the stoiy-teller may be, or 
we are reminded, or agam left in doubt, by a cunous 
interpolation. To whom, for example, does the poet lefer 
m “The Coming of Arthur” — Theieafter — as he speaks 
who tells the tale” ’ Sometimes, on the other hand, the 
reference is plainer • “He that told the tale m olden 
times” at the end of “ Gaieth and Lynette" is presumably 
Malory, and “ he, that told it later ” is presumably Tenny- 
son But these interpolations— and there are others — are 
cunous and confusing. 

Apart from some differences of style pointed out in the 
Appendix to this Chapter, Tennyson was entirely for- 
tunate in his choice and tieatment of verse This alone 
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makea any compaiison of the “ Idylls ” with the “ Faerie 
Queene ” misleading The maiy murmuring of Spenser’s 
gieat poem has a wondrous beauty , but in a language like 
ours (as Shakespeare and Milton had the genius to dis- 
cover), rhyme alone — to say nothing of stanza — is probably 
fatal to the dignity of a very great poem , it is too persistently 
obvious as a structural expedient , it cannot be disguised , 
the bone frame of such metiical devices will stick out 
here and there, howet er much you may try to cover it 
with the flesh and foim of rhythm , it makes impossible 
the finer and laiger phrasing of blank verse, the law 
beyond the law 

Yet in this vaiyingly magnificent blank verse of the 
“Idylls,” rhjming lines aie sparingly admitted, some- 
times they take the form of the “triplets of old time,” 
whose three lines rhyme together , otherwise only the 
first two ihyine, and the thud line constitutes a refrain 
Other vaiiations are to be met with in other songs that 
diversify the poem Such songs seem foreign to the well- 
lecognized epic ' Virgil tells os the minstrel’s theme, but 
not his song , Milton makes his splendid hymns blank 
verse with the rest Rhyme, again, would be too light ; 
It would impair the dignity of such a great poem as 
“ Paradise Lost ” 

Lastly, a word may be said on the mystic changing 
year of the “ Idylls ” Though often a delightful device of 
the laureate’s, and not unknown to old romance, this 
association of each important event with some appiopriate 
season is a little too pronounced in Tennyson’s poem. 
When Guinevere was married, “ The sacred altar blossom’d 
white with may” Lancelot had gone to fetch her in 
Apnl — “the maiden spimg.” The birds “made melody 

^ It may almost be questioned whether songs ore strictly appropriate to 
epic or even to n'lrratxve poetry of any kind In diama, of course they are 
*i signed to a cliaractcr who sings them Otherwise they at e merely repeated 
by the narrator 
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on branch and melod}’ in mid air” when Gareth joyously 
set out for Camelot And so it is throughout the stoiy , 
a storm was brewing when Vivien began to practise 
upon Merlin, the last Tournament was fought m the 
autumn, 

^nd the wan day 

^ ent gloomixig dotvn m wet and u eariness ’ 

Like Enoch Arden, Arthui returned 

* A.11 in a death dumb autumn dnpping gloom 

The last weird battle was fought in the death white mists 
of w inter , and at the close of all 

The new sun rose, bringing the new } ear 

All this — and more that might be added — gives the 
poem an appearance of stiffness and unieabty , and we 
cannot help suspecting that the seasons aie forced upon 
the romance in ordei to make it a closer allegory of in- 
di\ idual 01 national life 

Stir of the morning Hope in the sunrise gloom of the evening, life at 
a close VetsiHess 

(J>) The subject matter Fiom this biief consideration 
of the form of the poem we may now turn to as brief a 
survey of the subject matter 

Our study of “The Princess ’ m Chapter VII lends 
support to the conjectuie aheady put forward, that such a 
bnef sui\ey will be best obtained by tracing the develop- 
ment of one of the leading characters , for every influence 
of the poet’s creative energy bears directly or indirectly 
on this development And fiom what was discoveied in 
the same chapter, we may also conclude that an examina- 
tion of the one character will bring into full view any 
improbabilities or inconsistencies that may be inherent m 
the work as a whole. 

But fiist we must do justice to the poet by remembering 
that ideal conditions aie to be assumed before ideal 
tvnting can be fdiil> criticised On the other hand, we 
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must refer to the former division of this section, and 
remind ourselves that ideal conditions which held good in 
the days of Malory may be inadmissible in our own day ; 
and further, that we may reject any ideal conditions that 
are not consistent throughout. 

Again, as Ida served our purpose in “ The Princess,” 
so in this instance we will select Guinevere. This may 
be a departure from the usual course ; but, whatever 
Tennyson meant Arthur to be, Guinevere is certainly 
Queen of the tragedy; she, according to the poet, governs 
all the tragic issues ; she is the dram of ill that corrupts 
all the nobler metal to its own scandal. 

We might, therefore, fairly entitle this section of our 
chapter 

“The Story of Queen Guinevere.” 

(l) And first let us speak of the four women — Enid, 
Vivien, Elaine, Guinevere. By the poet’s own showing, 
these are types of “The True and the False.” There- 
fore the salient features — and it may be added thus early, 
the distorted features — in the character of each will be due 
to this early device of contrast. 

These women may he vaiiously contrasted ; the true 
wife may be set over against the false wife, and the harlot 
of the cities against the lily maid of Astolat. 

Or, as in the copy of “ The True and the False,” Vivien 
may be confronted by Enid ; and then the Queen will be 
moved to uneasy pity by Elaine. As pointed out in 
Chapter V., these characters belong originally to the 
period of “Locksley Hall,” and its multitude of love 
problems. Viewed in this light, we can understand any 
exaggeration involved in their contrasts ; we can under- 
stand why such a study as Vivien — a study that seems to 
draw upon what the poet in “ The Princess ” has called 
“ strange experiences ” — should claim a place in art at all. 
Hence, also, we may understand why Geraint is over- 
stupid and Arthur under-wise. 
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But most important it is to obseiie that in these hist 
“Id)IJb” we hate illustiations ot the ethics of “The 
Piincess” To take one example the maxim, “Woik no 
more alone,” oi “ each fulfils defects in each,” w ill explain 
the poet s tieatment of Guineveie Ida, as the opposite to 
Gutneveie, fulfils defects in the Piince, and while Arthur 
IS lefl to work alone, the Piince and the Princess 

' Will walk this « orld 
Yoked m all exercise of noble end ’ 

This reference to the intended husband of Ida leads us to 
compare him with the husband of Guineveie , and we 
shall notice many resemblances Arthur is introduced to 
us in the very first “ Idyll” as a man “ Vext with waste 
dreams ” These are the “ waking dreams ” that vexed the 
Prince in “The Piincess,”* di earns which only a self- 
sacnficing woman could kill , and in each poem, although 
It might be well doubted whether the malady was curable, 
the woman has the task assigned to hei in a somewhat 
arbitrary fashion 

For saving 1 be joined 
To her that is the fairest under heaven, 

1 seem as nothing m the mighty world, 

And cannot will my will nor work m> work 
Wholly * 

We might well fancy Guineveie's scornful reply 

* Poor boy, she said *' can he not read ^ no books * 

Quoit, tennis, ball no games ^ nor de’ils in that 
Which men delight m, martial exercise* 

The Fnneess 

But here we are admonished of those ideal conditions 
which we must be prepared to accept We do accept 
them, and shall not refer to them again , nor again, as m 
the present instance, shall we expressly show that they 
are inconsistent 


1 'Dreim's is n*! no ic^d elsewhere thu vexed th^ poet himself 
Z 
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In this case Aithui must beat witness against himself 

And all this throve antil 1 wedded thee,” 

a contiadiction that the poet has not evaded by the later 
reading, 

And all this throve before I wedded thee * 

What it was that throve may be learnt from the context, 
and from many another passage * 

(a) But Guinevere was married to so many Arthurs ; 
how could she please them all? Some have been glanced 
at already ; they must now be regarded more attentively. 
There is no Keltic chieftain among them, but there is the 
Arthur of mediaeval romance, whom we all love — ^him of i 
the old Morte D’ Arthur, ideal knight, Flos Regum, every 
inch a king. There was also this dreamei, vext with 
waste dreams, 

** A moral child, without the craft to rule,” 

as Vivien had called him; faultily faultless, wanting 
waimth and colour, as Guinevere had judged him ; the 


1 

or again 


** To hear high talk of noble deeds 
As in the golden days before thy sin,” 

** Until it came, a kingdom s curse, with Ihee 


After protesting that all was well before Guinevere came, the king argues 
('* Guinevere ”) that all will go ill now that her guilt is discovered 

” For which of us, who might be left, could speak,' etc 

Cutfuvere 


m other words, the mischief spread by the story over a dozen years, would 
begin from that present 

But of course when ** The Coming of Arthur ” was written, the poet found 
1C advisable to differ from Malory, and from his own previous statements, 
and allow Arthur to effect little or nothing before his marr ia ge 

It is also worthy of nobce, that when all the battles had been fot^ht, and 
the king’s opinion of his knights was most favourable, and his confidence in 
Guinevere still unshaken (see *‘The Holy Grail,” be was more than 

ever vexed with “visions of the night or of the day " The malady therefore, 
as we have already ventured to judge, was exceedingly difficult of cure, or 
perhaps incurable 
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“ impeccable png” of Mi. Sninbuine ; the Arthur of the 
second Locksley Hall. 

But in fairness to the poet » e should hear in some of 
these opinions an echo of the scoESng of the scribes, “ He 
hath Beelzebub ’’ ; and having taken into account a few 
slight differences, we look next on Tennyson’s most pro- 
minent idea, the Christ-like Aithur 
** No man, 

But Michael trampling Satan ' 

The Last TournatuenL 

Achilles, Ulysses, .lEneas, Beatrice, Satan, all move at 
times through the golden mist ; and vie also love this 
Arthur of Tennyson’s favourite motto, “ Be ye perfect.” 
He moves in pure seventy of perfect light, a great re- 
former, divine and human, 

** In whom high God hath breathed a secret thing, 

a man not easily to be loved by woman, not to be loved 
at all m this world by such a woman as Guinevere , yet 
from hei, as fiom Princess Ida, the poet extorts a confes- 
sion quite foreign to her nature and her case 

** Jt waff , 

It surely \^as my profit, had 1 known 

Much truer to the story aie those other words of 
Guinevere 

** But who can gaze upon the sun id heaven * * 

There is yet another Arthur; him also Tennyson de- 

1 Common to Tennyson’s Arthur ** and to Chnst, are mystic origin and 
destiny, and men s doubt concenung it 

" From the great deep to the great deep he goes ** 

(which belongs to the *’De Frofundis’ period; not to that of **Morte 
D Aithur ' ), a spotless character ('* m him was no guile '*), the scoffing of 
man, the going about doing good, ceaseless struggle with evil, reformuig zeal, 
seeming failure, the ^ony (“ My God, thou bast forgotten me in my death " 
— Tk* Passing of Artkui^ To these may be added the mysterious passing 
away, and a mysterious coming again. The precedent of Chnst to a large 
extent modified Tennyson's conception of*' Arthur.” 
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lighted to honour ; he is the “ modem gentleman Of state- 
liest port ” of the Epilogue to “ Morte D’ Arthur.” And 
others might be recognized, most of whom would be 

**A noble type 

Appearing ere the times were npe.” 

But to speak generally of all the various aspects of this 
central figure of the poem, we may venture to add that 
Lord Tennyson’s remark to Mr. Knowles — “By King 
Arthur I always meant the soul,” might perhaps, without 
presumption, be altered to “ By King Arthur I gradually 
came to mean the soul.” If the poet had not incorporated 
his “Morte D’ Arthur” of 1842 into “The Passing of 
Arthur” of 1872, we should have had less difficulty in 
understanding his statement. And as the remainder of 
the last hook of the twelve was adapted to the old incor- 
porated fragment which, as already seen, represented 
Arthur mote purely as a hero of romance, it follows that 
the poet’s remark applies less closely to the last book of 
his poem than it does to the others. For example, in the 
very fiist book of the “Idylls” (1872), readers of Tenny- 
son will easily discover for themselves that Arthur is 
“ more than man.” And it has already been noticed that 
the line in “ The Coming of Arthur,” 

" From the great deep to the great deep he goes/* 

was repeated in the passages added to the “Morte 
D’ Arthur ” in 1872. 

Next we will observe the manner of the wooing. If 
Lancelot’s failure was the misfortune of circumstance, 
so yet more truly was Guinevere’s. When Arthur rode 
by her castle walls, “ She saw him not, or mark’d not if 
she saw." A rumour even ran that she took Lancelot for 
the king.* 

1 Earlier reading, “She took him for the King " Present reading, “A 
rumour ruiK, she cook him for the king.” 
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She sighed to find her journey with Lancelot done. As 
to the king, she 

** Thought him cold. 

High, self contained, and passionless, not like him. 

Not like my Lancelot ' 

She did not choose Aithui , she was chosen in spite of 
herself, and the result was disaster For a commentary 
we may refer once more to “The Pimcess,” “Man to 
^ command, and woman to obey” Elaine, on the other 
hand, “ being so very wilful,”, did choose Lancelot, and 
with little enough giound for her choice , and jet our 
sympathies are with Elaine rather than with Guinevere 
(3) We now approach the mam subject — Queen Guine- 
vere as responsible for the great catastrophe , and it shall 
be stated in none other words than her own 

The sombre close of that voluptuous day 
Which wrought the rum of my lord the king * 

But not of the king only : 

** For now the Heathen of the Northern Sea, 

Lured by the crimes and frulties of the Court, 

B^in to sla> the folk and spoil the land ' 

“The Idylls” are usually regarded as the history of a 
king and a kingdom that were ruined through the fault of 
one -noman , and if the poem is viewed as an allegory, 
the story is yet the same, and must be consistent. This 
woman, as we understand. 

Like another Helen fired another Troy , ** 

or she was another beautiful, baneful Eve who lost us 
another Eden. And in the two quotations above, she has 
pronounced plain judgment upon herself. 

Nevertheless, those who read the poem with more than 
ordinary attention, may perhaps discover that this, the 
^ery framework of the story, is fabricated throughout of 
improbabilities, contradictions, and impossibilities. What 
the poet meant is one thing, but his means of effecting it 
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are quite another thing The case against Guinevere is 
conducted without any show of fairness or reason ; the 
verdict is by no means supported by the evidence And, 
briefly, the fact is, that just as in many other long poems, 
so in this, Tennyson’s ethical mtention spoilt his story 
The ethical intention was good , but it was to be exhibited 
in a work of art , and as the ethical intention was con- 
stantly permitted to mar the beauty and impressiveness 
of the work of art, both ethics and art are reduced to 
a lower level This was pot the case in “ The jEneid,” 
in the “ Divine Comedy,” nor in “ Paradise Lost ” 

The story itself, or something like it, might have been 
a very good one Viewed broadly, it tells of the ever- 
renewed war between good and evil 

* Evolution ever climbing aftei some ideal good 
And Reversion ever dragging F volution in the mud * 

It IS the constantly recurring history of the individual, 
the seldomer but not less common rise, culmination, and 
decline of a nationality “ But as applied to a couit, what- 
ever that may be, and to such a court as that of the Keltic 
or Mediaeval Piince, we scarcely know how to take the 
legend thus recast by Tennyson, especially as it further 
conceined itself with Arthui’s kingdom, whatevei that 
may have been 

** AU my realm 
Reels backmto the beast ' 

For, first, these knights of a new as opposed to “that 
old knight errantry,” were bound by vows that made them 
almost a monastic order , and yet, under the circum- 
stances, their pristine utter punt} is as improbable^ as 

1 "The Pnneess, the two "Locksley Halls *'Maud, * Aylmer s 
Field, " The Promise of May ' 

2 Its moral appears in many a line of Tennyson e ^ , as quoted above, 

* Have we risen from out the beast, then back into the beast again ^ 

3 For example Sir Gawain and Sir Modred were of their company , and 
Sir Kay was ' the most ungentle knight in Arthur s Hall, ’ and was dis 
obedient to the king 
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their subsequent wholesale corruption — a corruption, we 
may repeat, that is sometimes spread over the whole 
kingdom. 

Next, we have seen that in “Morte D’ Arthur” the 
Round Table is “the goodliest fellowship of famous 
knights,” and an “image of the mighty world” ; whereas 
later, and in a manner at variance with Malory’s explana- 
tion or Tennyson’s first conception, it symbolizes “ the 
passions and capacities of a man.” 

But whatever this Court, Round Table, or Kingdom 
may have been, it lasted, as we guess, some twelve years,' 
and after having been gradually undermined by rumouis 
of the love of Lancelot and Queen Guinevere, it fell with 
a crash when their love was detected. 

This may appear plausible enough at first sight ; but a 
closer examination of the twelve books seems to prove 
that scarcely a single effect in this long history of ruin 
can be traced to any clear or sufficient cause ; rumouT 
always strangely lives or as strangely dies ; and even the 
“Detection of Guinevere” is on many sides unsupported 
by the circumstances. 

To make this plain would demand an elaborate analysis 
of each Idyll and the comparison of a very large number 
of passages. On the other hand, fragments of evidence 
such as might he brought forward in a short commentary 
would be altogether inconclusive and misleading. Even 
the middle course of examining more closely some one or 
two links in the chain of evidence must be attended with 
grave disadvantages ; but as it is the only one open to us 
we propose to deal with not more than the story of Vivien ; 
and we choose this with a purpose, for the incident of 
Balin and the testimony of Merlin are the weightiest 
evidence brought into court by the prosecution. 

We will even begin by making a concession to the 


^ The flight of time is seldom, dearly marked in ''The Idylls/ 
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adversary, and attempt to date back the love of Lancelot 
and Guinevere to the time when they rode together in the 
boyhood of the year on their way, to Camelot. It was a 
long ride ; Lancelot had left among the flowers in April 
and he returned among the flowers in May. Day after 
day they rode, rapt in sweet talk ; and although it suits 
the poet in this connection to assure us that as yet no sin 
was dreamed, nevertheless in other passages where he is 
less guarded this ride is looked back to as to the beginning 
of love : 

** Prince, we have ridden before among the flowers.** 

**As once of old — among die flowers — they rode." 

They rode, and during that long ride together they 
tasted surely of the magic cup. For our thoughts wander 
to that other twain of kindred beautiful romance who 
journeyed on the same errand, and were bound by the 
same hopeless love. 

It is noon in some delicious dale ; the silk pavilions of 
King Arthur are raised for brief repast; the wine-cup is 
placed upon the board ; they pledge each other, Lancelot 
and Guinevere. And now, as they ride forth once more, 
our ears in fancy listen to the words that tremble from his 
lips, and catch the faltering syllables of her reply: 

Holy Mother, by thy Cbtld-God save me 
From this fever of a bliss not mine ! — 

Lady, 'twas a charmed cup we tasted — 

Lady, there is poison in that wine * " 

# « » « 

** Nay, sir knight, what answer should 1 yield thee? 

(Jesu~-Mary — shield me from my shame *) 

Lancelot— nay — 1 pensh with my passion, 

Feel — ah God — like thee— the wizard flame." 

* * « e * 

Our glance must also be turned for a moment upon the 
second poem, “ Gareth and Lynette.” From two or three 
passages wej gather that some years have past, and now 
bir Kay nams Lancelot: 
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That thine own fineness, Lancelot some fine day 
Undo thee not 

Certainly, as we have just inferred, the love of Lancelot 
and Guinevere dates from that memorable nde , but what 
did Sir Kay know about it ^ The court is spoken of as 
absolutely puie Gareth found nothing but punty there 

In “The Mariiage of Geraint,” which we may presume 
IS a yet later event, ' “A rumour rose about the Queen ” 

and in “ Geraint and Enid,” Geraint at fiist does not rest 
so well contented as “ Before the Queen’s fair name was 
breathed upon " , yet a little later “ He rested well content 
that all was well ” The spiteful whisper died And, what 
IS very significant, he crowned a happy life of at least 
several years, and more probably of many years’ fighting 
in battle for the blameless King What is to be said 
about the lumour after that lapse of time? 

We now come to “ Balm and Balan,” and in this poem 
Balm, like Gareth before him and Felleas after him, is 
permitted to move about the couit , and, like them, he 
hears nothing whatever of any rumour But he is per 
mitted to see (what apparently no one else had seen, and 
what he discovered to no one else but his brother) the eye 
of Lancelot dwell upon the Queen and her hue change be 
neath the earnest gaze He seems to be doubtful as to any 
construction that might be placed upon the interview , but, 
blaming his troublesome temper, and mad for strange 
adventure, he dash’d away And although he never heard 
so much as a whisper at Arthur’s court, he is told at the 
court of Pellam 

This fair wife worship cloaks a secret shame 

Yet again Balm dismisses his doubts, and turns fiercel 
upon his anger 

* O me, that such a name as Guinevere s 
\\ hich our high Lancelot hath so lifted up 


^ Olhti paabaoLb bUggcst a Loiibiilcrablc iiitcival 
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And been thereby uplifted, should thro* me. 

My violence, and my villainy, come to shame.'* 

These words he addressed to Vivien, and she had much 
more to tell him ; but, as “she lied with ease,” her slander 
would not have been mentioned here but for the fact that 
it brought to Balin’s mind “ that dark bower at Camelot,” 
and revived his doubts. Yet he told Vivien nothing about 
them. As to the rest of the story, the brothers die believing * 
the Queen innocent. But two points are to be noted ; one, 
that Balin’s doubts were revived not by substantial rumour 
but by sheer falsehood, and the other that the poet ranks 
the remarks of Vivien as evidence. How clearly he in- 
tended this may be understood from the prose version,’ 
for after the death of the brothers, Vivien “ sped stealthily 
away to King Mark, and after to Arthur’s court, and there 
she told how she had overheard from Knights of Arthur’s 
Table scandal beyond all disproof about Sir Lancelot and 
Queen Guinevere. And thus in truth the ‘Dolorous 
Stroke” was struck which first shook to its base the 
stately order of the Table Round.” 

From this Idyll therefore it appears that, in spite of the 
conclusions of the prose version and of whatever corrup- 
tion or whatever rumour prevailed at Arthur’s court, 
Vivien knew nothing about them ; nor does she know 
anything at the opening of the second paragraph of the 
next Idyll, “ Merlin and Vivien.” 

But strange as are all these proceedings of Vivien, and 
the dramatic use the poet expects to make of them, her 
actions and their relation to the tragedy are in “ Merlin 
and Vivien ” stranger still. This was to be expected, for, 
as explained above, the poem when first written had a 
purpose more moral than dramatic. 

Again the rumour comes from without, as in the case of 
the Red Knight. Mark hears a minstrel sing of certain 

r "Aspects of Tennyson,” "Nineteenth Century,” January, 1893. 

^ Title of the prose version of ** £alin and B alan. ** 
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mediaeval, Platonic, supersensnal notions prevailing at 
Arthur’s court : 

“ To wonhip woman as true wife bejund 
All hopes of gaining.** 

After a conversation with Mark that is abhorrent, 
Vivien sets out for Camelot on her mission of absolute 
misdiief ; and we must be careful to notice that the scene 
of her exploits is not to be a corrupt or even a corruptible 
court, but one in which men are “ passionate for an utter 
purity.” N or is it to the knights alone that she imputes her 
own evil nature : “ This Arthur pure ! . . . . There is no 
being pure.” At present, therefore, it is not the guilt of 
Guinevere that makes Vivien possible. This is a very 
important point. All the evidence adduced up to the 
present proves that the court is pure, and it is this utter 
purity that attracts Vivien. 

She arrives at a time of golden rest. The heathen lie 
at Arthur’s feet. (Spite of Guinevere, therefore, thus much 
of the King’s purpose has been fulfilled.) After long pry- 
ing, and without making any warrantable discovery, she 
sows one ill hint from ear to ear and leaves death in the 
living waters. But the court was decent ; the knights 
heard and let her be j therefore she hated the knights and 
set herself to practise upon Merlin. 

“ Set up the charge,” says Merlin, “ to stand or fall.” 

In reply to her charge Merlin makes some doubtful 
admissions, but in the older edition adds : 

Sir Lancelot went ambassador at firbt 

To fetch her, and she took him for the king : 

She fixt her fancy on him ; let him. be.” 

Later he is convinced that there is no truth in her 
accusations generally, for — 

** She cloaks the scar of some repnlse with lies ; 

I well believe she tempted them and fail'd. . ..**!■ 


1 A few words remain to be added respecting the evidence supplied by 
Merlin. He is the first to give any support to the rumour^or rather to the 
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Hence we understand that the poet’s purpose has been less 
to expose Guinevere than to paint Vivien. 

Now Merlin had dreamt^ that the King’s high purpose 
w as “ broken by the worm ” — by Vivien, that is, and not 
by Guinevere. Guinevere loves in seciet, but her love is 
falsely true ; and the passage added in 1874 only shifts yet 
more of the blame on Vivien, and by no means discloses 
any demoralization m the court On the contrary, it is 
Vivien who calls upon us to follow her through the fiery 
flood, and not Guinevere. 

(4) And now we have to notice the fact that other causes 
besides the sin of Guinevere are assigned to this rum of 
king and kingdom. Indeed, if we refer to “Morte 
d’ Arthur,” Guinevere had nothing whatever to do with it. 
There — and it is much the same in Malory — the cause 
of downfall is rebellion ; that, and nothing else. “ I 
pensh by this people which I made!” is Arthur’s angpy 


rumour of a rumour and that support, as we have just seen, is almost 
wholly withdrawn Moreover, he dies soon after. Apart from this, how 
vt as It, again, that Balm had heard nothing » that Pelleas afterwards heard 
nothing, although he had been— according to Percival's showing — ** One of 
our free spoken Table * How was U that the rumour whidi reached Mark 
was not of scandal, but of mediasval woman worship ^ How is it that in the 
next "Idyll — m which however the contradictions are much more nu- 
merous — " Lancelot and Guinevere ' are set before the w orld in a new re- 
lation 

Our knights, at feast, 

Have pledged us in this union, while the king 
Would listen smiling ' 

Nor can Merlin’s estimate of the *'Kound Table be altogether trust- 
worthy 

** My fnends of old, 

All brave, and many generous, and some dbaste." 

Modred had received no meed of bravery; and punty amon g the 
has appeared in every previous reliable bne of the poem. 

^ In this dream is 1 ennyson’s ovrn " moral of the poem , it should be 
Lompxrcd with * Lockbley Hall Sixty Years After,' to whtoh it ts near in. 
date 
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exclamation to Sir Bediveie , and this making of a people 
IS fully explained in “The Coming of Arthur.” The tiue 
old times are only just dead , the sequel of to-day, that 
and that alone, unsolders the goodly fellowship of knights. 
This IS still the impression left on the mind even when we 
have read the additions m “The Passing of Arthur,” 
including those that were made in 1S72 , for, by a possible 
oversight, the poet allows Sir Bedivere to listen to the 
new causes of disaster — a traitorous wife and fnend, a 
realm that reels back into the beast, and the lest — but 
neveitheless retains all the original passage, and makes 
both King Arthur and Sir Bedivere act and speak through- 
out the remainder of the poem as though Guineveie and 
Lancelot had never been heard of 
But not only Guinevere and Lancelot, for the Holy 
Grail has to be reckoned with as another cause of the 
widespread ruin. T o begin with, it had long ago destroyed 
nine-tenths of that goodly fellowship of knights which, 
according to Sir Bediveie, weie nevertheless unsoldered 
by “ the sequel of to-day.” No doubt Tennyson had more 
than one reason for writing the Holy Grail into his series 
of poems. It was m the book of Malory, it was most 
famous among legends, it enabled the poet to paint on a 
larger canvas the St. Agnes and Sir Galahad of former 
years,' and would serve as another opportunity for con- 
demning religious enthusiasts.^ Perhaps it would relieve 
Guinevere of some of this enormous burden of working 
confusion m the Table Round, or at least serve both 
to bnng into stronger relief the effect of her crime, 


^ For St Simeon a place was found in ** Balm and Balan,' as King 
Fellam 

3 Against extravagance of any kind m religion, he raised his voice to the 
last, as in the somewhat inartistic Ime of *‘The Northern Cobbler"->*'An 
Muggins epreachdo’Hell fire an* the loov o' God fur men " £ven**Rtzpab 
18 m some danger of being spoilt by the two stanzas beginning ** Electton, 
Election 'ind Reprob'itioti 
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and be at the same time a secondary cause of con- 
fusion.* 

But here again we are in doubt; for, first, the Holy 
Grail is never mentioned together with Guinevere as an 
influence for evil or a cause of disaster. And in the Idyll 
devoted to this fascinating legend we read that the Holy 
Cup left the world because of the sin of the world ; that it 
might be expected to return only when the world had 
become pure; that when the Holy Thing did come again, 
then arose a hope that all the world might be healed ; that 
the King pronounced it “A sign to maim this Order which 
I made,” and that as the knights rode away on their quest 
the Queen shrieked aloud : 

“This madness has come on us for our »ns.” 

Therefore the Holy Grail legend as employed by Tenny- 
son presents strange contrasts; nor can the opinion of 
Guinevere be accepted by anyone who reads the poem 
attentively ; nor was the Holy Quest a last effort of 
religion, amid general demoralization ; apart from othejr,’ 
abundant evidence, the king says expressly that his knights 
are all men “ With strength and will to right the wrong’d," 
and he rejoices in his Table Round ; and a better religion 
had prevailed from the first — the “Cross and Table.” 
Nor, as we have mentioned, is the quest of the Grail any- 
where cited as a consequence or an auxiliary of the sin 
of Guinevere ; for instance, although its results are so 
disastrous, no word of it is heard in Arthur’s parting speech 
to Guinevere, nor in “ The Passing of Arthur.” But, once 
introduced, Tennyson was obliged to make the search for 
the Grail an evil, not a good ; the story could not have 
been worked in otherwise. 

(5) This subject must be left not more than touched 
upon as we turn to the remaining consideration that arises 

I In “ Malory,” Arthur is troubled only because he knows how manygood 
knights must be lost in the quest. 
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out of this long history of crime. Speaking broadly, was 
it probable that such widespread and various evil should 
be due to rumour so vague and so contradictory,' but 
more, was it possible that for twelve years at least the king 
should have dwelt in the midst of this rumour, a witness 
of all its supposed effects, and yet have no suspicion of it 
whatever? That Malory put this question to himself 
appears from his remark, “ For, as the French book smth, 
the king had a deeming”; and that Tennyson was not 
unaware of the difficulty is seen in the following readings : “ 
in “Enid and Nimue ” the important line runs thus : 

' ' And trou1)led in his heart about the Queen/* 

This, in “ The True and the False : Four Idylls of the 
King,” is corrected to, “ Vext at a rumour rife about the 
Queen,” — and this line kept its place till 1874. As to the 
reading adopted in that year, 

Vext at a rumour issued from hen>elf, 

Of some corruption crc^t among his knights/* 

we need only say that conjecture as to what it means — 
taking all circumstances into consideration — is entirely 
baffled ; but it may be noticed that the rumour, as in so 
many other instances, proceeds from the malignant lips 
of a stranger. 

We can easily understand why the poet should delay 
the discovery — at least on Arthur’s part : 

Mon— is he mnn at all, who knows and winks ? *' 


1 We may as well remark here upon the startling fact that no proof was 
forthcoming till all the mischief had been done ; we may further remark that 
the rumour remains rumour to the rery laat, proceeds mostly from a foreign 
source, and never becomes **Tbe world's loud whisper breaking into 
storm," for in spite of the *'open shame'* spoken of by the Lord of Astolat 
and Sir Pelleas, it appears so late as in ** Guinevere" as a "smouldenng 
scandal " that only may 

Break and blaze 

Before the people, and our lord the king." 

2 These existed before “ Balin and Balan ” was added in the expectation 
of malting the matter clearer. 
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was Vivien’s old insinuation ; and Tennyson is determined 
to combat Malory’s looser doctrine, and to insist on the 
principle set forth with undue emphasis in “ Guinevere,” 
in the passage beginning ; 

I hold that man worst of public foes. ..." 

In all this he is more concerned with the interests of 
modern society than with those of his poem. 

But why should Guinevere bear so much of the blame ? 
How much may be gathered from many passages ; but 
the utter severity of the poet is best discovered by^ the 
word he prints in italics in the following : 

" That site is woman, whose disloyal life 
Hath sVTOught confusion in the Table Round." 

In a Story older still, the woman who had sinned sought 
pity, if not pardon, in her plea, “ The serpent tempted me, 
and I did eat.” And in Malory, at the close of the volume, 
we read as follows: — “When Sir Lancelot was brought 
to her, then she said to all the ladies, ‘Through this^i, 
man and me hath all this war been wrought.’ In • 
other respects Malory is more impartial than Tennyson, 
for the queen dismisses Lancelot against his will. 

Teitayson’s is the aid daeiriae tbst siion’s man hceitse, 
and woman none. This may be seen by a comparison of 
his assurance to Lancelot, 

** Nerer yet 

Could all of true and noble in knight and man 
Twine round one sin,” 

with all that long strange speech” that the King spoke to 
the Queen, who grovelled at his feet : 

” Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy shame. . . 


1 This admission on the part of Guinevere would be misleading if we did 
not remember that in Malory the Queen’s offence is treason rather 
unfaithfulness. 

2 Inttr dlia^ the King, who first of all had contemplated giving his Queen 
over to '*the flaming death," often employs language that belongs to the 
loftiest ideal of modem civilisation. 
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Lancelot ib left viitli a futme before him * Theie is no 
hope foi Guinevere in this woild •* 

“ The woman is so hard upon the i\ oman ” So Tennyson 
had written in “The Piincess” But heie it is the man — 
the poet — who is so hard upon the « oman And if space 
permitted it might be shown more cleailj that as a con- 
sequence he has destiojed almost all the probabilities of 
his story Once mote, the intense ethical puipose that 
we first associated with the “Locksley Hall” pciiod, and 
that showed itself most plainly in the first foui “ Idylls,” 
was forced into the poem to the very last, and continued 
to spoil Its art 

Following the course taken in the chaptei on “The 
Pnneess,” we have thus been led to notice some appaient 
defects in the constiuction of “The Idylls of the King" 
It IS held hy most ciitics that the ten stones inth their 
prologue and epilogue possess aceitam unity which makes 
the whole poem truly epic m its giandeui and complete- 
ness , some find this unifying element m the gradually 
developed story of one great sin and its spreading taint , 
others in the moial puipose that periades the poem , and 
others again m the seeming fact that eveiy episode, in- 
cident, and personage is bound up with the fortunes of 
King Aithur 

But It IS certainly doubtful whether Tennyson has sue 
ceeded m making his twelve “ Idylls ” veritable members 
of an organic whole, so that the cycle of them may bear 
the immortal name of Epic The mode of composition 
of the “ Idylls,” the frequent and long inten options, the 
poet’s habit of construction as seen in other poems, his 
doctnne concerning long poems, a distrust of his own 
ability to produce the highest woik of sustained effort , 
his first thought of writing “a whole great poem,” the 

1 "Therefore, Sir Lancelot go to thy realm, and there take theeavafe, 
and live with her in joy and blisis — Malory 

^ Mine will ever be a name of scorn — Guinevere 
^ A 
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name epic that he then associated with it, the adverse 
criticism, combined with his own conviction, that forced 
him to be contented with semi-isolated stories ; the other 
fact that ultimately he set himself to modify the construc- 
tion and arrangement of his stories so that they might 
become parts of a unifying main plot ; that he added to 
the number of them until it reached the mystic twelve ; 
and again the fact that he still called his stories by their 
names, nor ever gave to his work a more ambitious title 
than “ Idylls ” — all this has been touched upon. And to 
this we may now add, as on our own part, that during a 
very long period of development the poet’s treatment of 
his subject grew less romantic and more moral or more 
allegorical, until the intrusion of ethical design destroyed 
the symmetry of his creation ; that, as a further con- 
sequence, the story sometimes wants swiftness and 
coherence, and the characters a dramatic reality ; that 
some of the episodes appear too loosely attached to the 
body of the organism to be called its members, and that' 
others, if members, seem to be redundant. But at this 
point we find ourselves compelled to resort to historical 
and comparative methods : or, rather, we are led back to 
our starting-point — the future Addison and his successors. 

To those, however, who urge that Tennyson’s “ Idylls" 
have all the epic grandeur, we counter-urge that epic com- 
pleteness must be recognized before epic grandeur can be 
admitted. 

And now, as in the Chapter on “The Princess,” what- 
ever may be the value of this inquiry into the unity of the 
poem as related to the breadth of its conception, there is 
yet to be added a reference to the truth, the beauty, the 
magnificence of the parts. Such a poem as Guinevere 
might almost be regarded as an epic in miniature ; “ The 
Holy Grail” has all the dim rich splendour of a gothic 
cathedral. But the space at our disposal for praising the 
“ Idylls of the King” is very limited, and yet it need not 
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be laiger ; for we have meiely to question whether, when 
Shakespeare and Milton have been placed apart, theie 
can be found in our English literature a more consider- 
able poetical achievement than the Aithuiian poems of 
Tennyson. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XI 

Fiom “New Studies in Tennyson.” 

I ventui e to think that many critics of the Poet Laureate 
have allowed zeal foi his well-earned honour to blunt 
their sense of the honom due to other great masters 
of song. If, therefore, I seem harsh, or even unjust, in 
some of my remaiks, I must ask you to say of me, “ It 
was not that he loved Tennyson less, but that he loved 
Shakespeare and Milton more.” 

Indeed, my lecture may very well begin with a caution. 
For m some recent reviews that I have brought with me, I 
find Loid Tennyson constantly bracketed with Shake- 
sjjeaie’, and. a-s. tn Miltnu, he. « uirJniied. m a. list of ei^ht 
other poets who have gained the favour of one of these 
reviewers, but with this exception, no mention is made of 
him. 

Now I wish stiongly to piotest against this caieless use 
of Shakespeare's name, and this equally careless omission 
of Milton’s , and, lemember, I speak of a prevailing ten- 
dency. In spite of our modem a\ ersion to comparative 
criticism, I shall be bold enough to assert that we English 
possess two poets of the very first class, and only two — 
Shakespeaie and Milton ; and if we giaduate the scale 
evenly, we shall probably find no poet at all to place m 
the second class, although there are several who may take 
rank in a thud. But this, you will say, is going too far. 
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I do not think so However, Chaucer, Spenser, Lord 
Tenn> son and the rest shall form a second class, if j ou will ; 
and further, if jou will. Lord Tenn>son shall rank first in 
that second class I shall be content, piov ided I check 
this tendency of our time to foiget Milton, and to degrade 
Shakespeare. Degiade is exactly the woid Would you 
believ e such appalling ignorance as this exhibited by a 
recent cntic of consideiable repute “ Shakespeare,” he 
said, “and Shendan, our two great dramatists ” ‘ 

By a similar fad of modem criticism, another critic of 
higher repute prefers “ Comus ’ to “ Paiadise Lost,” and 
the “ F acne Queene ” to either I am sure y ou w ill not wish 
me to make any further comment on such strange notions 
And why, it will be asked, are Shakespeare and Milton 
the two, and the only two, very great poets in our English 
literature’' To answer that question fully would be im- 
possible here For although I intend to examine T ennyson’s 
claim to poetic greatness under the three heads of Epic, 
Dramatic, and Ljne poetry — ^and m this order — I shall 
nevertheless say little or nothing that is not suggested to 
me in the pages of these review s as I turn them over I 
will, however, briefly explain, that word, image, foot, line, 
stanza, song, epic, diama, and the rest are some of them 
structural elements in forms of poetical expression, and 
some of them forms of poetical expression m themselves 
— the epic and the drama’ being generally regarded as 
the greatest of these forms Now I will call your atten- 
tion to one quality of the best work produced by the two 
artists, Shakespeare and Milton , it is on the largest, the 
grandest scale In certain works of art, magnitude con- 
tributes most of all to the sum total of pleasing im- 
piessions , conversely, to create on this gieat scale is 

1 \part from other diflTerenceSj the difTereDce of form is be]rond cal^ rnl n 
tion Sec Chapter XIV 

^ The question whether under ordinary circumstances drama is a fit sub 
ject for poetic treatment was reserved for a second lecture 
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often the highest effort and the highest achievement of 
genius. 

But the grandeur of the whole lends grandeur to each 
part. This incidental remark is not exactly a step in the 
direction of my argument, yet I am glad that the words 
have been uttered, for they give me an opportunity of 
telling you something that came under my notice a few 
years ago — a phenomenon that does bear directly on my 
argument. Well, it was this : some years ago literary ex- 
perts and others were invited to send to one of our leading 
magazines their favourite passages of poetry. To the 
editoi^s liand there came extracts from almost any English 
poet — if I may trust my memory — except Shakespeare 
and Milton. I seem to remember also that the modem 
poets were most in favour, and that if Shakespeare was 
represented two or three times, scarcely any contributor 
cared to take a few lines from Milton. I cannot under- 
stand this. I should have thought there was really no 
cAice in the matter. Two pieces, as I think, were sent 
up by each authority. What could one possibly be sup- 
posed to do in such a case other than select from Shake- 
speare — it might be the storm scene in “Lear,” the 
dnalogne between OtheVio and ^ago, or that between 
Brutus and Cassius ; and from Milton, the Morning 
Hymn of Adam and Eve, the description of Eden, Satan’s 
address to the Sun, and so forth. Now, if we choose the 
marvellous storm-scene in “ Lear,” or the Morning Hymn 
— for which no epithet is found in earthly language — we 
do this, as 1 have suggested already, not only because the 
part is excellent in itself, but also, and much more, because 
it borrows wondrous strength and beauty from every other 
part, and from the magnificent total of scheme and scope. 
Stupendous was the genius that created “King Lear” 
and “ Paradise Lost” There were giants on the earth in 
those days. 

That Tennyson knew what was required of a very great 
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poet, IS evident from the outset He began liis Epic m 
good time , the first fiagment, “Morte d’ Arthur,” being 
published m 1842, and it had been in couise of com- 
position probably from a mucheaiher date, and although 
his dramas came very late, they were written with deter- 
mination, and soon multiplied 

But if the young poet had made up his mind to attempt 
the highest poetic achievement by writing epic and drama. 
It seems equally clear that fiom the fiist he distrusted his 
capability of doing either To use his own woids, he had 
“ a mint of reasons ” ’ for this Later on he styled the 
fiist four books of his epic “ Idylls,” “ a title implying, 
amongst othei things, that these four stoi les (now known 
as the thud and fouith, the fifth, the sixth, and the 
eleventh) weie moie or less disconnected This lack of 
epic completeness I shall tefci to again 

As to Tenn)sons diairatic works, they weie at fiist 
monologues, monodiamav, and the like expeiiments , or 
were such as “The Piincess,” — “Medlejs,” full of the 
poet’s apologies 

The same hesitation to attempt a very gieat woik of 
artistic oneness may be tiaced in many other poems , for 
example, in the isolated sections of the “ In Memonam,'’ 
wheie again apologies aie numeious, and where we dis- 
cover the sig'nificant utterance, 

" Nor (1 ire she tnj-<t a larger hy 

After doing full justice to the context, we cannot 
help reading the line as one amongst many of like impoit, 
whether in this work 01 in othei s Even “Maud,” the 
most successful of his eailiei dramatic efforts, was con- 

1 See "The Fpjc ' 

2 Spelt" Id) K in earlier volumes The spelling " Id) 11, which i<i closer to 
the original Greek, once helped to distinguish the heroic descriptise poem 
from such pastorals as those oriheocntus But the distinction h is ceased 
to be maintained by such a means and the 1 iter spelling of the term is now 
adopted uuhout discnmination 
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structed in a tentative, desultory manner, and the various 
editions of the poem prove that the author was for some 
time unceitain as to the real character of what he had 
cieated 

Now, comparatively speaking, nothing is easiei than to 
write a poem on a small scale (hence the lyric has always 
ranked lowest), or a poem that may end anywhere and 
anyhow, oi that never ends at all , poems — (but again, 
peihaps, I ought to ciave youi indulgence if in my respect 
for our two gieat masters I cast a caieless eye on lesser 
artists , indeed, I am about to make a teirible onslaught 
on all such) — poems like the “Cantcibuiy Tales” (never 
finished), 

** Artistry s hnunttng curse, the incomplete 

(though I do not wish to apply this quotar on too closely), 
poems such as the “F aerie Queene ” (again, nv s“i finished), 
“The Essay on Man” (always a purric to . i, authoi), 
“ The Excursion ” (pait of a poem never finishea, ‘ Don 
Juan " (which, if it “ begins with a beginning,” can h'i.’nW 
be said to end with an ending “Nothing so difficult 
as a beginning In poesy, unless, perhaps, the end,”) 
“Childe llai old’s Pilgrimage” (a unique example of 
vacillating composition), “Endymion ” (a seiics of “ Rich 
windows that exclude the light”), “The Revolt of Islam” 
(“And passages that lead to nothing”), the “ In Memoiiam” 
to which critics alone have given shape — 

If sh’ipe It might be called that shape had none , 

poems that were, so to speak, “ allowed to write them- 
selves,” being more or less prolix, diffuse, pieces of 
patchwork, wanting proportion, lacking the well known 
essenbals of beginning, middle, and end, the end seen 
from the beginning, adjustment of parts to the magprificent 
whole, composite haimony , and of course they lack also 
vastness, l/tey lack stupendous, concentrated, sustained, 
and successful effoti, and with that they lack grandeur 
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It IS the custom of cntics to aigue that Tennyson’s 
choice of ithat was easiest merely implied a meritorious 
love of the simple , it was a characteristic simplicity, they 
tell us, that pieferred the uncomplicated monologue to 
the complex diama, the shoit idyll to the long epic Their 
argument is easily disposed of Had Shakespeare wiitten 
nothing but monologues and Milton nothing but idylls, 
the latei poet might have sui passed them both As things 
are, Shakespeaie and Milton aie great, and he in com- 
parison IS less great 

Even if Tennyson’s “King Arthur’’ satisfied some of 
the requirements of a gi eat epic f^ct that it was at 

first tentative, was so long m hand,'teffs teiiibly against it 
Making due alloviance for change of theme, we seem to 
discover as much drffeience in point of style between the 
supeib “Morte d’Arthut” and “Pelleas and Ettarre” as 
between “Paiadise Lost” and “Paiadise Regained”; 
and of com se books I to XII of “Paradise Lost ’’exhibit 
the same “unfailing level of style” , the nhole sublime 
poem being, in fact, wi ought out by the blind poet m 
about SIX years 

Again, the change in style is all for the woise “ Moite 
d’Arthur” was wiitten while Tennyson still believed, and 
nghtly, that Scott, Byron, and even Shelley had exhausted 
the charm of somewhat lawless vigour, and that the 
perfect form of Keats was to be the new and successful 
manner in poetry. In later years he seems to have placed 
less confidence in that belief 

It IS a change, indeed, that we witness in most poets 
whose period of authorship is long — notably in Shake- 
speare and Milton Compaie, for instance, “Julius 
Ciesar” with “The Tempest,” or “Paradise Lost” with 
“ Samson Agonistes ” It comes of many yeais, the desiie 
and need of change, weariness of struggle between im- 
petuous thought and prescribed art foim , it is a change 
that someftmes veiges on license, not freedom , it in 
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terrupts, for example, with extia syllables, the stalely 
movement of the blank veise 

**And so went bacic and seeing them ^et in sleep. 

Said, * Ye that so dishallow the holy sleep 

These two consecutive lines from “ Pelleas and Ettaire ” 
would have been impossible m the “Moite d’Aithur” 
Or if we except them as foiming a kind of couplet, and as 
having a rhythm peculiar to themselves, I \\ ill choose the 
following two fiom the immediate context — 

*' Fingering at his sword handle until he stood 
And the sword of the tourney 'icross her throat * 

Many otheis you can find for you.selves in the same 
two shoit paragraphs , so many, that, as befoie, making 
allowance for a lightei theme, we may yet leasonably 
legaid the blank verse of the latei poem cS something 
quite diffeient from that of the “ Moite d’Aithu',” and as 
maiking a tendency towards undue license. 

The same phenomenon is seen when we comp^le 
“ Locksley Hall” with “ Locksley Hall Sixty Yeais After” ; 
and, moie geneially, m the many hghtei measuies of the 
Laureate’s later poems 

The defence set up by reviewers, that we must consider 
the “ Idylls” as a modern Faeiie Queene, seives finally 
to establish my conclusion, that if the chief test of a poet’s 
greatness be greatness, the production, we will say, of at 
least one very great and perfect work, then Tennyson 
fails to rank as a poet of the very first ordei ; we may 
not concede to him supeilative grandeur, unfaltering 
strength, noi, as in Shakespeare’s case, the freshness also 
of unconscious genius 



CHAPTER XII. 


“BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS.”' 

This volume of 184 pages took the public by surprise in 
1880, and the surprise was a delightful one. Everybody 
welcomed tAe appearance of a collection of poems, ballads, 
lyrics, id/Us, and monologues like those of earlier years 
which brought his first fame to the poet. And the new 
paems showed no signs of weakness ; on the contrary, 
though less lavishly adorned they had more diamatic 
po« er. This might have been expected, foi most of them 
were written at a time when Tennyson was hard at work 
an his drama. It may be added that the Ballads, as 
would he inferred from the title, are a special feature of 
the volume. 

(499) “To Alfred Tennyson, my Grandson.” 
“Glorious poet” reminds us of Longfellow, who called 
children “living poems,” in much the same spirit as 
Byron’s when he apostrophised the stars as the “ poetry 
of heaven.” As in others of Tennyson’s verses for chil- 
dren, the lines all rhyme together. 

(499). “The First Quarrel” is the first among 

1 “The Ijjvor’b Tale ” (476), together with ** The Golden Suppei " (493)} 
has been noticed in Clupler 11. 
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■ many poems in this new series that deal with difficult 
problems arising out of the relations between man and 
woman. Formerly the poet pondered over disappointed 
love, due mostly to “ marriage-hindering mammon ” ; but 
now he approaches subjects more delicate, more distress- 
ful, and more profound. Nor does he make known to us 
his own opinions so clearly as of old ; and this partly be- 
' cause his method is more strictly dramatic. Or if we can 
draw his moral with any confidence, we find it to be at 
variance with the lesson taught by some other poem that 
treats of a kindred subject, as when we compare “ The 
First Quarrel ” with “ The Wreck.” “ I felt I had been 
to blame ” is Nell’s conviction, and Tennyson’s too, as we 
may presume. It would not often be the conviction of 
the modem novelist. And in “ The Wreck” the woman 
who has been false to a bad husband loses both lover and 
child. 

Apart from any ethical purpose underlying these poems, 
they are dramatically effective, and true to the life ; but 
not every aspect of life is true to art. 

In these later volumes Tennyson often employs a 
galloping line of six accents with a variable number of 
syllables clustering around each ; and in most cases a 
strong pause marks the middle of the line. Also, the 
number of lines in each stanza is seldom fixed. In this 
poem they range from two to eighteen. This tendency 
towards freedom of movement as the poet nears the end 
of his career, has been noticed in the preceding Chapter. 

(Joi) “Rizpah.” The date 1 7 — , prefixed to this poem, 
refers the groundwork of the incident to the eighteenth 
century, when bodies of criminals were hanged in chains 
until they became skeletons. The name of the mother, as 
was noticed under “ Claribel,” is chosen by the poet for 
its literary associations, which in this case are suggestive 
of his subject. “ Rizpah . . . from the beginning of har- 
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vest until water dropped upon them out of heaven, . . . 
suffered neither the birds of the air to rest on them by 
day, nor the beasts of the field by night. . . . And they 
gathered the bones of them that were hanged.” (2nd 
Samuel xxi. 10—13.) So, too, as in “The Grandmother,” 
the name of the son is Willie. The description of a 
mother’s devotion to her offspring in Robert Buchanan’s 
‘ Book of Orm ” (1870), may also be mentioned in connec- 
tion with “ Rizpah.” 

The voice in the wind in the first stanza reminds us of 
Gawain’s “ Hollow, hollow, hollow, all delight ” ; and the 
“ Follow, follow,” or the “wind wailing for ever” in “The 
Princess ” ; the “ motherless bleat,” in “ The Children’s 
Hospital”; the “music on the wind” in “The May 
Queen” ; the “wind of memory murmuring the past” in 
“ In Memoriam.” 

In this poem Tennyson makes ample amends for the 
very feeble expression of a mother’s love, as we read it in 
“The Princess.” Nothing, perhaps, could be weaker 
than Lady Psyche’s lamentation, “Ah me, my babe, my 
blossom.” . . . But here the strongest and the most 
sacred of instincts, made yet stronger and more sacred by 
a situation of terrible pathos, is wrought into words and 
sung into immortal song as it never had been before. 

(504) “The Northern Cobbler” is based upon 
Mr. Robert Crompton’s ballad in the Irish dialect, “Facing 
the Inimy” (1875). There we read how a cobbler 

Hammered and stitched and hammered away, 

Whilst, labelled * Potheen,' 

A bottle was seen 

On his small mndow-shelf." . > . 

“ That’s the Inimy 1 Micky Muldoon would say . . . 

And 1 noticed the spirit from day to day 
It never grew less, no, never !*' 

Though not so striking as a character sketch, this 
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poem rivals in many other respects the two “Northern 
Farmers.” 

(507) “ The Revenge.” For the incidents of this 
splendid ballad, Tennyson has relied mainly upon Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s report of the engagement, which was 
published in the same year, 1591. Sir Richard Grenville 
is a well-known figure in Charles Kingsley’s “Westward 
Ho ! ” At the time of the Armada he was commissioned 
by Elizabeth to protect Cornwall and Devon ; and in 1591 
was sent out with a small squadron to intercept a Spanish 
treasure fleet. The rest of his story is told in the poem. 

In movement, the ballad of “The Revenge” closely 
resembles “ The Battle of the Baltic,” by Campbell ; and 
it has one or two recollections of Macaulay’s “Armada.” 
Campbell’s ballad, however, is almost symmetrical, but 
Tennyson allows himself so much license of construction, 
that in spite of some rhythmic sequences, the poem leaves 
on the mind no distinct impression of form ; and thus he 
gives a more than Elizabethan freedom to his work. 
Otherwise, in simplicity, force, swiftness, spirit — in all that 
appertains to the daring of the old English sea-dogs, the 
ballad is magnificent. 

“The Revenge” was first printed in “The Nineteenth 
Century ’’for March, 1878. Some few years previously 
Gerald Massey had published a ballad of nineteen stanzas 
on the same subject. 

(509) “The Sisters.” This idyllic monologue recalls 
some of the beauty and truth of “ The Gardener’s 
Daughter,” and other poems of the volume of 1842. 
Such passages as “ The aerial poplar wave, an amber 
spire”*; “Down to the snowlike sparkle of a cloth On 
fem and foxglove . . . passing jest” ; “Bom of the fool 

^ '* Nec gemere acria cessabit turtur ab ulmo '* ; with this ^ould be com- 
pared ** The moan of doves in immemorial elms.*' 
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this Age that doubts of all” — these, and a hundred others 
are excellent But the story is painful and improbable , and 
the woids, “the love I bore them both,” which aie the 
pivot of the poem, seem to ring false , and they almost 
spoil the splendid paragraph, “ Now in this passage,” etc. 
The very objective view of natuie m “ We left her happy 
. . to our joy,” is characteiistic of Tennyson, though he 

spells the gieat mother’s name with a capital Twice he 
repeats the Platonic doctrine already often hinted at, as 
m “The Passing of Arthur,” m the paiagraph near the 
beginning, “ I found Him in the shining of the stars ” ; 
for we hear that “a man’s ideal Is high in Heaven, and 
lodged with Plato’s God”, and that “this gioss hard- 
seeming world Is our misshaping vision of the Powers 
Behind the world” Here and there other poets lend 
their aid , Wordsworth’s (“Vaudracoui and Julia”) . 

'* AU Paradise 

Could by the simple opening of a door 

Let Itself in upon him, 

may compare with “ I stood upon the stall s of Patadise,” 
etc In Woidsworth, also, is found the phrase “diviner 
air” of the first song m this poem, and in the fifth stanza 
of the “Welcome to Alexandrov na ” Also Wordsworth’s 
“ intellectual all in all,” is like “ his own imperial all-in- 
all ” “ Home return ” is in Shakespeare. Many other 
resemblances will occur to the reader, these aie men- 
tioned as reminding him that the imitative tendency is 
strong in Tennyson to the last , so also is the tendency to 
repeat himself, though, considering the poet’s advanced 
age, that is not more marked than in his earlier years. 
One example from many in this poem will be sufficient ; 
the second line of Evelyn’s song, “ Thro’ the heat, the 
diovvth, the dust, the glare,” recalls the line of Edwin 
Morris, “For in the dust and drowth of London life”; 
and the song itself is a beautiful variation upon the melody 
of “ In Memoriam,” Ixxxvi. 
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(514) “The Village Wife: or, The Entail.”' 
There is dry humour but perhaps too much word-play 
in this story told by “A hignorant village wife ’’ of the ruin of 
' the “owd Squire” who “niver knawed nowt but books.” 

(517) “ In THE Children’s Hospital.” This pathetic 
story, said to be a true one, of the little child putting out 
her arms on the counterpane, in order that Christ might 
know the sufferer who needed his love, appeared in De- 
cember, 1872, in a London local magazine called “ St. 
Cyprian’s Banner.” It was entitled “Alice’s Christmas 
Day,” and was related by a Sister of Mercy. 

Tennyson takes occasion to rebuke somewhat harshly 
the very rare roughness of the hospital surgeon. He in- 
sists upon the need of kind words as “a ‘medicine in 
themselves,” of kindly looks as “ a light of healing.” “ He 
handled him gently enough j but his voice and his face 
were not kind.” But as a general fact, no men discharge 
their terrible duties with greater patience and tenderness. 
Also he repeats in almost stronger terms than of old his 
indignation expressed in “The Princess” against “Those 
monstrous males that carve the living hound And cram 
him with the fragments of the grave.” More graciously, 
but with no less earnestness, he dwells on the power of 
personal religion : “ How could I serve in the wards if the 
hope of the world were a lie?” adding, as for himself, 
“ Lord, how long ?" and answering, “ It will come by-and- 
by.” Beautifully he pleads for the presence of all things 
fair and fragrant, flowers that “ freshen and sweeten the 
wards like the waft of an angel’s wing ; ” or the picture — 
“Little children should come to me.” To “ the fool this 
• Age that doubts of all” the last words here quoted from 
.. its poet may be as a stumbling block and a rock of oflence. 
“, Say that his day is done 1 Ah, why should we care what 


I See p. 369, footnote. 
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they say?” But the question, What is the debt of the 
humanities to religion, and of religion to theology, will 
belong to a consideration of “ The Promise of May.” 

(518) “Dedicatory Poem to the Princess Alice.” 
In December, 1878, “the fatal kiss Born of true life and 
love ” had touched the lips of the Queen’s second daughter, 
the Princess Alice ; and to her sacred memory, in lines 
equally sacred, the Poet Laureate dedicated the poem 
that follows. The two poems rvere published together in 
“The Nineteenth Century ” for April, 1879. 

(519) “The Defence of Lucknow.” In this ballad 
the six-accent line we have met with so often among these 
later poems .gives place here and there to one of seven 
accents, and with good effect, as in the first and last lines 
of the first stanza The last line of the stanza, though the 
language is somewhat strained, serves as a long-drawn 
triumphant refrain. We miss the simplicity and with that 
the graphic strength of “ The Revenge ; ” and though 
“The Defence of Lucknow” is rapid to breathlessness, 
yet it seems overweighted with detail, and fails a little at 
the close. But we may be deeply thankful for such another 
immortal song well mated with an immortal deed. 

(521) “Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham.” This 
monologue gives a better dramatic account of itself than 
the one in the first “ Locksley Hall,” although the first two 
lines are obvious as a device, and the friend’s coming is 
referred to very often in the course of the long soliloquy. 

In the earlier volumes these studies of character were 
mostly mythical or of an older world : now the poet more 
than rivals the modem historian ; and in this poem he 
reminds us that he has become a student of history to 
such purpose as was never attained before. “Harold” 
had appeared four years earlier ; and some four year§ 
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later he gave to the world that historical masterwork, 
“ Becket.” In his vivid, sympathetic, and favourable sketch 
of Oldcastle, Tennyson was assisted by the “Ecclesiastical 

■ Biogfraphy ” of Dr. Christopher Wordsworth. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Stubbs, the creed of the Lollard leader was 
“sounder than the principles which guided either his 

, moral or political conduct.” 

(525) “Columbus.” This is another sympathetic por- 
trait from history, but not a perfect one, nor is it always 
good poetry. Columbus in prison is visited by a friend 
from the Court, to whom he has much to tell concerning 
his experience of life. Columbus at this time was about 
fifty-five years old, and he speaks, not with the garrulity of 
age, but with the long bitterness of disappointment and in- 
justice ; nevertheless his words are often effusive, and the 
poem is not very successM. Nor is the workmanship 
throughout so fine as usual. As in some of Tennyson’s 
other monologues, a dramatic element is introduced by 
implied remarks of the listener. The materials of this 
monologue are derived mostly from the Diary of Colum- 
bus ; but it also has many poetical resemblances to a poem 
by Mr. J oseph Ellis, entitled, “ Columbus at Seville." This 
poem was published by Pickering in 1869 and 1876 in 
a volume entitled “ Cassar in Egypt, Costanza, and other 
Poems.” Although the work of Mr. Ellis is also based on 
.the Diary of Columbus, the parallel passages leave room 
for an opinion that the Laureate made use of it. In this 
connection the “Vox Clamantis” of Mr. Eric Mackay, 
published by Stewart, may be read with some caution. 

(529) “The Voyage of Maeldune.” Dr. Joyce’s 

■ “ Old Celtic Romances,” published in 1879, were probably 
the groundwork of this poem. They are a translation of 

■ the old Irish legend mentioned by the poet. He adapts 
it at will to his own pu^iose — a second series of poetical 

B B 
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magic-lantern slides,* with a moral * inscribed on the last. 
Apart from the moral he seems to embody in his poem 
just a Ihtle of the popular notion that the Irishman must 
be fighting. 

Where imagery is abundant in Tennyson’s poetry, we 
may expect to find resemblances to Shelley ; and there 
are many in this poem. The following passage will serve 
as an example. In the description of the “undersea 
isle ” in V., “ the water is clearer than air in Shelley it 
is “the wave’s intenser day;” both poets behold “palaces” 
and “ towers ” in the garden of the deep ; when the sur- 
face of the water was troubled “the Paradise trembled 
away ” in the one poet ; in the other, the sea-blooms and 
the oozy woods “tremble and despoil themselves.” 

The same galloping six accents bear us swiftly throug^^ 
these rare and beautiful scenes of fancy. 

(S32 and 533) “De Profondis.” It is strange that . 
the poet who wrote “Tears, idle tears” as his way of 
uttering St. Paul’s “ groanings which cannot be uttered,” • 
should also be the author of “ De Profundis ; ” for while 
the poetic quality of the earlier lyric is beyond all praise; 
it is doubtful whether many of the lines now before us are 
poetry at all. Certainly “ The Human Cry ” is not ; and 
we will glance at that first. The poet surely has been 
groping about among the ashes of his youth : 

*' I feel there is something ; but how and what ? 

I know there is somewhat, but what and why ? 

1 cannot tell if that somewhat be I. . . . 

Why deep is not high, and high is not deep. . . . 

Why two and two make four ; why round is not square. ...” 
l>rom ** The * Hew ’ and the ' Why,' ” in the volume of 1830. 

Not “ The Human Cry" alone, but the whole poem, is an 
overstrained attempt to utter the unutterable : 


^ See p. 87. 


* ** Vengeance is mine.' 


? P. 25a, footnote. 
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** Of this di^sible<*indiviuble world 
Among the numerable-innumerable. . . 

these and the following five lines pass beyond the bounds 
of art. Perhaps the best comment on such poetry is a 
quotation that will throw it into relief by resemblance or 
contrast, or both in one : 

“ Searching an infinite Where» 

Probing a bottomless When, 

Dreamfully wandering, 

Ceaselessly pondering, 

What is the WheKfoie of men t 
Bartering life for a There, 

Selling his soul for a Then. . . 

and the rest of this little poem (“ The Philosopher and the 
Philanthropist,” written by J.K.S. when a boy at Eton) 
would serve for the purpose. 

The germ of “ De Profundis ” will be found in two lines 
of “ In Memoriam,” 

** A soul shall draw from out the vast, 

And strike his being into bounds.” 

(BpUopie, 34.) 

Already in “ The Two Voices ” and “ In Memoriam ” 
the genesis of the soul has been a matter of speculation, 
as also its future destiny. The views embodied in this 
poem are figured forth in “ Crossing the Bar ” : 

" When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home,” 

which is Shelley's ** That Power. . . . Which hath with- 
drawn his being to its own.” Or, in the “Idylls of the 
King:” 

** From the great deep to the great deep he goes." 

Again, in “The Higher Pantheism,” “This weight of 
body and limb Are they not sign and symbol of thy divi- 
sion from Him?” or, in “The Ancient Sage,” 

But that one ripple on the boundless deep 
Feels that the deep is boundless, and itself 
For ever changing form, but evermore 
One with the boundless motion of the deep." 
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But there is moie than this in “ De Piofundis ” Having 
in section I. conducted the human soul fioin the shore of 
the great deep, through a personal existence m this world 
to the shore of the great deep again, the poet in a second 
Gieeting pioceeds to ponder over the great deep itself, 
and over those “ abysmal deeps of personality,” already 
refeired to in “In Memoiiam,” xlv. The spint, a broken 
light from that one light, “drew to this shoie” to learn by 
this fleshly sign, “that this is I” (“ In Memonam,” xlv). 

It “ wailed being bom,” as m the Greek of Plotinus , '■ it 
will have to choose between the darker and the sunnier 
side of doubt ; and at last, aftei passing through many 
states of being, return to Him who wrought “ this main- 
miracle, that thou art thou ” This pait of the argument i 
IS important, for it presents one of the poet’s views of 
immortality The poem closes with “ The Human Cry,” 
which, however earnest, is too grotesque for comment ; 
and those who would be convinced of this, need only com- 
pare It with the opening stanzas of “ In Memonam ” 

In this bnef survey no mention could be made of the 
many metaphysical points common also to “ The Ancient 
Sage.” 

(533) “PRErATORY SONNLT TO THE NINETEENTH 
Century” (March, 1877) Tennyson’s varying attitade 
towards doubt has leceived occasional consideration in 
previous Chapters.” To the passages already quoted 
from “ In Memonam” we will now add — “ He fought his 
doubts” ; “ Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ’’ , “ doubt 
and death. 111 brethien” , “You tell me doubt is devil-bom 
—I know not ” Recently, in “ The Sisters,” we noticed the 
line “ Bom of the fool this Age that doubts of all” ; we have 
in this sonnet “Sunless gulfs of doubt”, in “Despair,” 
“Doubt IS the lord of this dunghill"; lastly, in “The 

1 *' Ennead * V I i , quoted by Mr J C Collin*. 

” Pages 18, Bx, xxB 
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Ancient Sage,” there are two sides to doubt, a sunnier and 
a darker side , and in this we arrive at the usual Tenn>- 
sonian compiomise And we cannot too often call to our 
minds the importance of this judicial attitude of the poet 
towards the shifting thought of fifty years, of nhich this 
sonnet is a striking epitome , and we do him honour for 
ventuimg on those sunless seas of douht , and for planting 
the flag of poetry upon many a newly discoveied land 
While othei great literary artists of our time — Browning 
and Ruskin, for instance — flowered the ^dlue of their 
teaching by basing it m greater part and to the very last, 
on the older systems of thought, Tennyson stood amongst 
us scattering from one lavish hand choice dried fiuits of 
the past, and with the other gathering for us the npest of 
many tempting clusters of the present 

Tho month in which this sonnet appeared is given in a 
very picturesque phrase — “This roaring moon of daffodil 
and crocus ” 

(S 33 ) “To THE Rev W H Brookfield’' In 1875 
this sonnet was piefixed to Lord Lyttleton’s “ Memoir of 
William Heniy Brookfield,” one of Tennyson’s old college 
fhends There is a touching leference to Arthur Hallam, 
“ The lost light of those dawn golden times ” , it speaks 
o&a love 

Abiding with me till I sttl 

1 o seek thee on the mystic deeps 

uToSs <yap ivSfjimt (dream of a shadow — such is man,) is fiom 
Findai, eighth Pythian, 136 The sentiment is often 
reveised, as m Shelley’s “ Shadow of some golden dieam,” 
or in “ The Piincess,” “ I myself, the shadow of a dream ” 

( 533 ) “ Montenegro,” (534) “ To Victor Hugo ” 
These two sonnets were contributed to the “Nineteenth 
Centuiy,” the fiist in Maich, and the second in June, 1877 
They are a valuable addition to the long list of poems in 
which Tennyson gives honour to gallantry or genius 
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It is just worthy of notice that the one sonnet applauds 
the “ smallest among peoples ” for maintaining their 
nationality, while the other would bring in the day when 
all men wiU make one people. 

(534) “Battle of Brunanburh.” In the “Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle,” poetry takes the place of prose foi the 
yeais 937, 942, 973, and 975 The first of these entnes, 
a stirring ode on the Battle of Brunanburh, forms the 
groundwork of Tennyson’s poem. With fine effect the 
poet adheies closely to the form of his original But not 
to the form alone; for the prose rendering of Hallam 
Tennyson, “ the raven with homy beak,” becomes in his 
father’s poem, “the hoTiiy-/ui6’ti ra\en” ; and thus, with 
the aid of verse, the Laureate could retain the giaphic 
nebban of the “ Chronicle.” It is a pleasure to have in 
modem English such a leproduction of the form and 
the spirit of this fine old song. 

(536) “Achilles over the Trench,” contributed to 
“The Nineteenth Century ’’for August, 1877. (Seep 280) 

(5 37 ) “To Princess Frederica" On April 24th, 
1880, the Pimcess Frederica of Hanover was manned to 
the Baron von Pawel Rammmgen Her father, who waS 
afflicted with blindness, had been King of Hanover from 
1851 till 1866 

(537) “ Sir J Franklin.” Sn John Franklin was 
bom at Spilsby, ncai Someisby, and was uncle of the 
poet’s wife. These lines to his memory weie written 
m 1877 

(S37) “To Dante” These are among the best of 
Tennyson’s shortei memorial verses. They owe much 
to the graceful art of the figure at the close 



CHAPTER XIII. 


“TIRESIAS, AND OTHER POEMS.” 

In 1885 Tennyson published “Tiresias and Other Poems,’’ 
a volume of 204 pages as vigorous as its predecessor of 
1880. And in the next year, 1886, “ Locksley, Hall Sixty 
■Years After” appeared with two other poems and “The 
Promise of May,” forming a volume of 201 pages. “ The 
Cup” had been produced at the Lyceum in 1881, “The 
Promise of May” at the Globe Theatre in 1882 ; in 1884 
“The Falcon” and “Becket” were published; and in 
i88g “Demeter, and Other Poems” followed “Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After.” Such a record of ten years’ 
labour by a poet of more than threescore and ten is with- 
out a parallel ; and by a strange coincidence, the pio- 
ductiveness of Robert Browning during the same ten years 
and at nearly the same period of life would rank next in 
power and quantity. 

It is to Robert Browning diat the “ Tiresias ’’ volume is 
dedicated in the following terms : “To my good friend 
Robert Browning, whose genius and geniality will best 
appreciate what may be best and make most allowance 
for what may be worst, this volume is affectionately 
dedicated.” 

An inscription in simpler language appears on the 
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opening page of “Locksley Hall Sixty Yeais After”. 
“ To my wife I dedicate this Dramatic Monologue and 
the Poems which follow ” 

In the one-volume edition the gioup headed “Tiresias, 
and Other Poems,” really includes the contents of both 
the volumes we have been describing, excepting that 
"Balm and Balan” is omitted from the “Tiiesias” volume, 
and “The Promise of May” fiom “Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After” The othei two poems in the latter volume, 
“ The Fleet,” and “ Opening of the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition by the Queen,” are placed neai th» end of the 
group. 

(560) “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After ” 

As “Locksley Hall” was the most important among 
the poems of*Tennyson’s eaily volumes, so “Locksley 
Hall Sixty Ifears After ” takes a high position, perhaps 
the highest, among the shorter poems of the later peiiod ; 
It may therefore be considered first With this exception, 
the group will be levievved in order as printed. 

I, Introductory.— It was noticed m the chapter on 
“Locksley Hall” that, adopting appioximatc dates, the 
hero of that poem would be about the same age as the 
poet —say 30 years When some fifty years had passed, 
Tennyson published his “Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
Aftei ,” by that time he was three jeais short of eighty, 
and eighty is the age assigned to the hero on this his 
second appeal ance This, then, is the fiist point to 
notice ; the poet may be supposed in each case to be 
about as old as his heio As to the “ Sixty Years After,” 
they are put roughly Supposing the fiist “Locksley 
Hall” to have been written a few years befoie 1842, and 
this poem not long before 1886, a period of something less 
than fifty years lies between But the sixty yeais aie 
conventional , nor need they apply rigidly to the poems, 
but geneially to the subject matter Yet, knowing as we 
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do our poet’s caiefulness in regaid to dating as far back 
as possible, we may leave the question open 

This poem was probably rough cast, if not finished, 
some time before 1886 , ceitamly, two of its couplets 
were fiist of all inserted in the “ Lockslcy Hall” of 1842, 
viz 7 and 8 of the new poem between 19 and 20 of the 
former one It is further interesting to notice that “The 
Two Voices Sixty Years After,” in other words, “ The 
Ancient Sage,” was published m the “ Tnesias "volume of 
the year befoie (1885) , and we remembei that “ Locksley 
Hall” and “The Two Voices ’’appealed togethei in 1842 

A third parallel betiveen the fiist and the second 
“ Locksley Hall,” will be found m then environment 
This has alieady been suggested on p 159 The poems 
there referred to as being neai to the second “ Locksley 
Hall” in subject and in date would be such as some of the 
later “ Idylls of the King,” together with passages recently 
added to the earlier ones ; also “ Despair” (1881) ; “The 
Promise of May” (1882) , the “ Epilogue to The Chaige 
of the Heavy Brigade (1882) , “Fieedom” (1884) , “Vast- 
ness ”(1885); and the two othei occasional pieces pub- 
lished m the “ Locksley Hall” volume of 1885 , also, and 
most important, and of later date, many of the poems m 
the “Tiiesias” volume of 1886, and the “ Demeter ’’ 
volume of 1889 Such ate the songs, some giave, some 
senous, some almost despondent, notes from which may 
all be heaid m the stoiiny music of “ Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years Aftei ” 

II Its Person \l Character — Possibly enough was 
said in the chapter on the companion poem to establish 
the poet’s relationship to the speaker of this latci mono- 
logue And m the notes on the “ Supposed Confessions 
of a Second late Sensitive Mind,” which is the fiist m this 
series of self examining and self revealing soliloquies, some 
explanation was given of the way in which Tennyson 
appeals to have availed himself of this mode of utterance 
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And the senes is a long one , in poems beginning with 
the “ Supposed Confessions” of 1830, and ending with 
“ Akbar’s Dream,” of 1889, the Laureate occasionally 
revealed his view of contemporary life —but at the same 
time concealed something — by diessmg himself up, more 
or less exactly, as one of his leading chaiacters. 

III. How THE Poem Deals with Probiejis'OF 
Evil. — W e have again to notice that the poet generally 
makes out as good a case as possible against himself. He 
does full justice to the daikei side of doubt before turning 
towards us the narrowest crescent of the sunnier side. He 
dwells long on the subject of evil before a hint of redeem- 
ing good is offered. Though not quite so valiant, peihaps, 
yet, like Browning, he is “ever a fighter,” and he seems 
inclined, if we may take a hint from his “ Northern 
Cobbler,” to make the most of his enemy. But, as we 
have remaiked elsewhere, Tennyson is too cautious to be 
sanguine , he is disposed to take life seiiously rather than 
confidently , Browning will believe wheie Tennyson can 
only trust. 

Light IS stiuck fiom hardest stone , and the blackei the 
darkness, the brighter is that light. In part, at least, 
this IS Tennj son’s way ; and he is not alone in this. 
When the curtain falls on the last scene of “ King Leai,” 
oui heaits aie full — not of the tiagedy, but of the loveliness 
of goodness that the tiagedy made possible. The world, 
we whisper, that owns Cordelia, must be owned by God 
In “ The Two Voices ” “ the aiguments,” to repeat Tenny- 
son’s opinion of “In Memoriain,” “aic about as good on 
one side as the other , ” but the poem concludes with 
something more powerful than argument , it is a picture : 

“ These three made unity so sweet 

I blest them — 

c\ en as we bless Cordelia. 

The hostile forces in “ The Pi mcess ” falter on bqth 
sides befoie the piesence of a little child ; the pioblems 
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of “ In Memoriam ” find their fittest solution in the mere 
fact of a maiiiage , the holy love between tlie man and 
woman in “Despair” proved that for them despaii nas 
in reality impossible the two men and two women found 
faithful in “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After”* pioclaim 
to us that the protest was pitched too high , that the aged 
“ dotard ” might safely have lowei ed the note of his 
pessimism — though ceitainly that would have spoilt some 
of the sounding couplets , and we fuither wondei why, 
with foul such examples of goodness within his expeiiencc, 
he had not thought of refoiming himself — and, next to 
that, of reforming others Noi will the heio of “ Locksley 
Hall a Thousand Ycais After” be a consistent pessimist 
if he has lived to respect one man or one woman — 
including himself. 

IV Compared with “Locksley Hall”— ( a) 
Monologties “ Locksley Hall ” was a soliloquy , “ Locksley 
Htdl Sixty Yeais Aftei” has the advantage of being 
rather moie dramatic, for the one speaker addiesses 
another peison whose lemaiks he lepeats in a fiag- 
mentary and ejaculatory mannei , for example the fifth 
and sixth couplets expanded might lead “ Grandson — 
‘ My cuise on the old dotaid , as though he had any love 
to give her , but she jilted me for him just because he had 
lots of money’ Giandfather — ‘Why should you cuise 
him? pity him, lather, he has put a halter lound his 
neck , and as to dotaid, an old man might easily be 
gulled by such a woman, but suicly you ought to ha\e 
had moie sense However, I suppose you loved her well 
enough, and you might ha\e made her happy — but no, 
impossible , and we shall see whether the fortune she has 
married is going to bnng her any happiness'” This 
semi-dramatic device is employed by Tennyson in many 
other poems, such as “The Northein Cobblei,”“ Northern 


1 Couplets 24, 9^ 39j 32} 120 Z34 
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Farmer,” “Despair,” “Happy,” “Rizpah,” “The First 
Quarrel,” “The Village Wife,” “Columbus,” “Romney’s 
Remorse,” “Chanty ” He must have felt the awkwardness 
of some of the situations m “ Locksley Hall ” ; as noticed 
already, the idea of a soldier waiting until his “ merry 
comrades ” call him, is not exactly a good one “ Sir 
John Oldcastle” is an improvement m this respect; the 
speakei in that poem is waiting foi a fiiend who had 
appointed to meet him. On the other hand, a fuller form 
of drama, as m “Walking to the Mail,” involved yet 
gp’eater difficulties ; therefore Tennyson often! preferred 
the middle course, which was moie graphic than a mere 
soliloquy or a story told to no one, and yet avoided the 
troublesome dramatic elements of characteis and incident 
ip) Their Subject. As to the subject of these poems, 
everything has gone wrong, first in the aident eyes of 
youth and eaily manhood, next in the dimmer eyes of 
foui score years ‘ Ultimately, as explained m Chapter V , 
these views of the woild, with moie or less of exactness, 
repiesent respectively those of Tennyson when he is at 
the age of about thirty and eighty 
To realize the two characters of the one individual and 
to discriminate between them is not such an easy task as 
might be imagined The heio of the earliei poem sud- 
denly sees everything with a “jaundiced eye,” the world 
IS the same world, but he has been unfortunate in a love 
affair, and forthwith that woild is to him — he uses the 
words of Hamlet — “out of joint” The Piince told 
Pnncess Ida that if she XYithheld hei love she “might 
shock him exen to death Or basei couises, children of 
despaii ” This lovei ciossed in love does not seek refuge 
m death fiom broken heait, nor m suicide, nor riotous 
In mg, his disease takes a form more agreeable to the 
poet’s puipose Aftei some years he lecoveis confidence. 


1 * AgeJ eyes may take, etc is the ** moral of the poem 
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partially, if not entirely, and begins again to look forward.* 
In the later poem the same character appears at the 
age of eighty ; once more the time is out of joint ; but 
why? If we admit that his conduct in the first poem was 
to some extent habrtual, and not determined by one 
sudden and overwhelming cause ; and if we further admit 
that bis disappointment expressed itself strangely and ex- 
travagantly ; or if, not content with this, we have recourse 
to the later poem for a somewhat enlarged portrait of the 
ardent young lover, 

** Gone the fires of youth, the follies, furies, curses, passionate tears, . . . 

Fires that shook me once, but now to silent ashes faifn away,” 

then how can we understand the aged hero when he con- 
fesses himself “ heated,” ’ or again, when he tells us that 
the curses of his youth are gone, and yet a little later on 
in the poem,’ and when almost breatliless with cursing, pro- 
tests that he must curse his fill, being old. Other difficulties 
attend any careful study of these two characters ; but 
it will be best to admit conventionally that the young 
man of “ Locksley Hall ” would be intolerant in old age, 
and more than other old men accustomed to abuse the 
present and to look back with fondness to the past ; only 
we have to repeat that this motive for the poem is in 
reality cancelled by the lines quoted above. Yet more, in 
couplets 24 and 26, we are told that Edith healed him 
of his disease, and that with her for forty years his life 
“ in golden sequence ran." 

From this glance at the characters, we may turn for a 
moment to the leading topics of the two poems. Some of 
these were indicated in Chapter V. j others are best 
studied in connection with the contemporary poems as- 
signed to them severally in that and the present Chapter. 
For example, the germ in “Locksley Hall,” “Knowledge 


^ Couplets 87 and 94. 


^ Couplet 76. 


Couplets 76 and jj. 
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comes, but wisdom lingers,” was found fully developed in 
“In Memoriam” ; immortality and many kindred sub- 
jects in “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” are amply 
and wisely discussed in the “ Ancient Sage.” Others, 
such as Science, Art, Evolution, Social Evils, War, The 
Future, have already been touched upon in these pages ; 
for it is scarcely possible to review the writings of Tenny- 
son without frequent reference to those storehouses of his 
favourite themes, the two “ Locksley Halls.” It remains 
to be noticed that some of the topics included in “ Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After” seem to have been worked into 
the couplets several years earlier than the date of publica- 
tion, 1886. 

(c) Their Style. Under this head a strange phenomenon 
presents itself, which, however, is fully explained in the 
Appendix to Chapter XL In point of style the two poems 
are exactly reversed ; the angry and impetuous utterance 
of “youthful jealousy”' is restiained by an almost un- 
varied evenness of rhythm, whereas the reflections of the 
" old white-headed dreamer ” “ rush along in lines as 
tumultuous as a torrent. There are passages in the earlier 
poem where the even flow of the river of verse is broken 
by boulders ’ or quickened to a rapid ; ‘ and in the torrent 
stream of the later poem are placid coves® where the 
moon and “Venus near her” smile reflected in unutterable 
beauty; but the main characteristics of the two works 
are strikingly different, and are exactly the opposite to 
what we should have expected. To descend to particulars : 
half a trochaic line in “ Locksley Hall ” is now and then 
changed to iambic ; but except for an extra syllable or 
two this is almost the only important variation admitted ; 
whereas in the later poem the trochaic measure is diver- 

1 ** Locksley Hall.” couplet lao, 

^ “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.” couplet 19. 

® Couplets 48, 49. 4 Couplets 91. 92. 

5 Couplets j6 18. 85, 89.96. 105. 106. 129. 130. 137-140. 
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sified by numbeiless devices , only one can be mentioned 
here, which especially makes the metre more tuibulent, 
VIZ, the intiodiiction of many evtia syllables, unless we 
point to the rhyme “Zolaism” which boideis on the 
double The length of the poems deseives attention , 
the 141 couplets of “ Locksley Hall Sixty Yeais After” 
as against 97 of “ Locksley Hall ” may suggest the 
gairuhty of age , and the bieaks indicated by asterisks 
may mark some waveimg in the couise of thought, due 
to the same cause Otherwise tliey are not easily ac 
counted for 

A somewhat similar phenomenon appeals when the 
blemishes of the two poems are consideied , the faults of 
the first poem aie due to excess of weakness, and of the 
second to excess of strength In “ Locksley Hall” there is 
much that might almost be called effusive, thin, effeminate , 
and not seldom we seem aware that the poetry is careful 
patch woik and not careless passion. On the contiary 
“ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” is often Byronic m its 
fullness and force In every way it is a much more 
powerful poem than its predecessor 

But lastly, we apply ourselves to the pleasant duty of 
pointing out some of the literaiy merits of these wonder 
ful poems , and peihaps it may not be impertinent to 
praise even “Locksley Hall” as now we view it by the 
side of Its companion of moie recent years We notice 
first the absolute fitness of itschaim — the chaim of youth, 
Its enchantment over us is “ the fulness of the spring , ” 
we hear the copses ringing , our being becomes 1 enewed 
by all objects of new life and loveliness , and the distance 
of the future melts away into the hues of hope 

In the maturer poem there is nothing so buoyant, and 
fresh, and young, yet it holds us enchanted with a spell 
as strong “ Locksley Hall” sent a joyous thrill through 
our blood , but there are passages m “ Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After ” that make the heart ache with their beauty 
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(538) Tiresias. “Tiresias” is less modern in treat- 
ment than Tennyson’s other classical poems, and on that 
account partly it is less interesting ; also, the workman- ^ 
ship is below the level of “ Ul3rsses,” “ Tithonus,” “ Lucre- 
tius ; ” yet it contains noble passages, with a modem 
touch here and there. In the lines “ To E. Fitzgerald/” 
(537) it is referred to as “ dating many a year ago.” ”, 

“ Tiresias ” is suggested by the “ Phoenissae” of Euripides* 
and the “Septem contra Thebas” of ^schylus. The 
Theban “prophet old” addresses himself to Menoecens, 
gives him one of the vaiying accounts of his blindness, and 
prophesies that if Menoecens will slay himself, Thebes 
will be victorious over the Argives. The best thing in the 
poem is the description of Pallas “climbing from the 
bath the nine closing lines, also magnificent, are adapted 
from Pindar. 

The prefatory lines “ To E. Fitzgerald ” are a poetical' 
tour de force; they run on without a break to the close. 
“Your Omar” which “drew Full-handed plaudits fwjn, 
the best,” is Fitzgerald's “Translation of the Rubaiyafc« 
Omar Khayyam,” 1858. 

“Tiresias,” which the poet’s son Hallam found "In 
some forgotten book of mine,” was sent to Fitzgeraldan 
1883, but too late to receive a criticism that might “require ' 
A less diffuse and opulent end.” In the pathetic “EpW* 
logue,” which, though shorter, yet being sadder, has one 
or two breaks, we meet with another of Tennyson’s many 
— almost angry — demands for man’s immortality — 

“ If night, what barren toil to be ’ ” * • 

(54O “The Wreck.” This is one of the many pro-, 
blems of marriage pondered over by Tennyson. An 
emotional girl who loves her Shelley, has been “given” 
to a man of the world — a man in stature, a dwarf in intel- 
lect, who loves his Tables of Trade and Finance ; he is 
heartless ; chills her efforts to please him, and greets theil 
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firstborn with the exclamation, “ Pity it isn’t a boy.” She 
leaves her husband and her baby girl ; spends “ ten long 
days of summer and sin ” with a man who is a dwarf in 
stature but a giant in intellect; then a storm brings to 
her the cry of her child ; the man falls dead at her feet. 
She is saved from the wreck to learn that her little one 
■ had “ gone ” after ‘“Ten long sweet summer days ’ of fever, 
and want of care ! ” 

The moral is obvious. Marriage is an institution so 
useful as to be deemed necessary; but no law is so just as 
not to be unjust to an individual here and there ; and we 
cannot sacrifice the law for the sake of the individual. 
Had Milton’s plea for divorce been successful, society 
would have perished. 

^44) " Despajh,’/ The leading thought of this poem 
is expressed in the following line of Division V. : “ We 
had past from a cheerless night to the glare of a drearier 
day.” In these words the poet compares the effect pro- 
duced on average human life by the “ fatalist creed ” oir 
the one hand, and by “the Age” (with its capital letter) 
on the other. The “ cramping creeds,” we are told, had 
maddened the people, and must vanish, together with the 
hell they had invented ; and, as we are also told, the 
“new dark ages” with their “know-nothing books” had 
“crazed” their victim “O yes” .... This im- 

portant fact has sometimes been overlooked ; the poet 
denoimces, with equal sternness, both the creed tliat 
maddens and the Age that crazes. 

And what are we to learn firom this ? Is there any 
hope ? We seem to leam at least one lesson ; it is not 
new to these pages — “ There’s nothing we can call our 
,own but love.” Love runs its course through the poem 
like a streamlet through a dark valley, revealing itself to 
us in silver glimpses here and there, till it passes from our 
sight towards the sea — the sea to which these two gave 
c c 
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up their love. “ Fear ? Am I not with you ? . “ And 

she laid her hand in my own” . . . “And we turned to 
each other” . . . "Dear love” . . . “She is gone! can I 
stay?” . . . “ Never a kiss so sad.” . . . There we may 
pause ; what a mistake they made, this loving pair ; what 
unequivocal logic is love’s : “ Never a kiss so sad I 
surely, surely, the kiss should have been their happiest, 
sealing the bliss of the past— pledge of the peace to be 
theirs at once — and for ever 1 “ There’s nothing we can 
call our own but love.” They just forgot that, and the 
kiss was sad. 

With Lear and Cordelia it was exactly the opposite : 
when both had “incurred the worst,” the words of the old 
king to Cordelia were such as these, 

** Comef lec'b away to prison : 

We two alone will sing like birds i' the cage. . . . 

And we'U wear oat 

In a wall'd prison, packs and sects of great ones 

That ebb and flow by the moon. . . 

Why? merely because Lear had come to learn what 
the husband and wife in “Despair” manifested, yet failed 
to realize, 

** There's nothing we can call our own but love.” 

Nor did the author of “ Despair ” realize this very obvious 
moral of his poem, for in fte prefatory note already re- 
ferred to’ he assures us that the pair were “ utterly miser- 
able.” 

If we now ask, what does Tennyson wish us to under- 
stand from this poem, we first answer, “Despair” is 
followed immediately by “The Ancient Sage” ; they may 
be regarded as separate portions of an improved “ Two 
Voices ; ” and it is to “ The Ancient Sage ” that we must 
appeal for the poet’s explanation of this tragedy. But 
before passing on to this long commentary on “ Despair,” 


1 Seep. 1x9. 
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we may apply to the latter poem a statement by Tennyson 
already referred to : “ All the arguments are about as good 
on one side as the other, and thus throw man back more 
on the primitive impulses and feelings.” Now these two 
sides, according to the poet, have two distinct names ; 
one in this poem “the darker side” of doubt ; the other 
in the next poem, “ the sunnier side of doubt.” “ Thrown 
back on the primitive impulses and feelings,” we seldom 
fail to recognize these two sides, and we naturally choose 
the sunnier,' “ the larger hope”; bred up by “ their know- 
nothing books,” we may even then exclaim “ Ah ! yet — I 
have had some glimmer, at times. Of a God behind all, 
the great God, for aught that I know” ; but we shall 
naturally “ lean to the darker side.” This is the second 
moral to be drawn from “ Despair.” Yet a third aspect 
of the poem also forms a fitting introduction to “The 
Ancient Sage.” The poet, as we have seen, equally con- 
demns the “know-all chapel,” and “the know-nothing 
books,” the dogmatic assertion of the “creed,”* and the 
dogmatic negation of the agnostic.* 

(547) “ The Ancient Sage.” An alternative title for 
this poem, as suggested in a former chapter, was “ The 
Two Voices Sixty Years After” ; but, prompted by the 
last sentence in our review of “ Despair,” and mindful also 
of “ The Higher Pantheism,” we will now propose to style 
it “The Higher Agnosticism.” From this point of view 
we shall be enabled to deal briefly with a poem that might 
otherwise make an excessive demand upon our space. 

So long as agnosticism contents itself with a rejection 
of the “ know-all ” doctrine (“ Despair,” xvi), it is compara- 
tively harmless ; but when in its turn it grows positive, 
and draws up its creeds — “ I do not believe more than I 
can see” ; “ The mind is limited to a knowledge of phe- 

> Few find in the fact of choice a necessity Itst pesshnisfn* 

3 Division iv. ^ Divibion xvi. 
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nomena” ; “ I never believe in anything unless I have an 
absolutely scientific ground for believing in it ” — when it 
formulates such creeds as these, it deserves the poet’s 
stem rebuke in “Despair.” Take the last of them; it 
admits of ready refutation ; no absolutely scientific ground 
has yet been discovered for believing in anything ; all 
physical questions are speedily lost in metaphysical issues. 
“ The most unreasonable of men,” said a great thinker, 
“ are those who will have a reason for everything.” This 
lower agnosticism is of more recent date ; but the higher 
agnosticism has been professed by great souls from Socrates 
downwards. In “ The Ancient Sage ” it is admirably ex- 
pressed in the following words : 

** For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Kor yet disproven : wherefore be thou wise, 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt." 

This doctrine points to a middle course ; it does not 
limit human knowledge to phenomena ; it respects “ the 
primitive impulses and feelings ” ; those intuitions that 
lie deeper than knowledge and transcend phenomena ; by 
which, when experience fails, we believe in “ that which 
is”' with greater assurance than experience itself could 
warrant. 

Further than this we cannot go ; and at least the fact 
that the lower negations themselves rest on mere assump- 
tion, leaves us a heart to learn the other great lesson of 
the poem, 

“ L«t be thy wail, and help thy fellow men." 

This corresponds exactly to the first moral we drew from 
“ Despair” — 

” There's nothing we can call our own but love ; " 

and this, again, was the conclusion of “ The Two Voices.”’ 

From the higher position whence this bird’s-eye view of 

1 ** In Memoriaxn," xcv. (to). 

* See p. 147. 
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“ The Ancient Sage ” was obtained, we must now descend 
to a more particular but brief examination of its doctrines. 
We have in this poem a summary of the Poet’s opinions 
on the many mysteries of our being ; and the Sage may 
stand, in the first instance, for Tennyson himself. He 
comes forth from his ancient city accompanied by a young 
man, “ Worn from wasteful living,” whose notions of life 
are contained in the text, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” 

Some of these notions the young man has written down 
in verse ; he has the scroll with him ; and as they proceed 
on their way, the Ancient Sage reads his young friend’s 
rhyming lines, but pauses at intervals to add blank verse 
comments of his own. 

The first few lines of the lyric imply that only the world 
as we see it is ours ; there is nothing beneath or beyond 
appearances. “The likest god,” the Sage answers, “is 
within you.” Then, quoting the modern philosopher who 
first defined the limits of knowledge, he adds ; 

** When thou sendest ihy free soul thro’ heaven, 

» « » * 

Thou seest the Nameless of the hundred names/* 

' “ But the Nameless never came among us ; he cannot 
be proved.” 

“ Nothing, O my son, can be proved, and nothing dis- 
proved ; therefore art thou free to believe ; by faith alone 
canst thou embrace the Power who brings good out of 
evil.” 

“ What Power ? An intelligence like our own ? or blind 
chance ? ” 

“ His workis not yet finished ; we are parts, and cannot 
see the whole.” 

“ There is no power but Time ; and Time destroys all.” , 

“ Our thin minds break into Thens and Whens an eter- 
nal Now.” 
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** One common end o*ertakeS life’s idle dreaming — 

Dust, darkness, tears.” 

** The doom of night may he the gates of Light.” 

“ We are but as a ripple on the boundless deep.” 

“My son, that ripple is boundless, because the deep is 
boundless. In spirit I have seemed to traverse an eternal 
past ; in a trance I am flashed at times through an eternal 
future.” 

“ But why is this life so evil and so sad ? ” 

“ Good and evil, like Time, are relative terms that lose 
their meaning in the eternal act of creation ; they will lose 
their meaning to us even here, if we do our best.” 

As was stated in the remarks on “ The Two Voices,” we 
do not expect to find a system of philosophy in a short 
poem ; nor can any attempt be made in a book like, the 
present to test the soundness of the poet’s doctrines. It 
will be enough to notice that they are mostly “new-old,” 
and are gathered from many writers. Some of the specu- 
lations of this poem and “The Two Voices,” date back to 
the days of Plato ; the teaching of “The Ancient Sage” 
is referred by Tennyson to “A thousand summers ere 
the time of Christ.” But probably some two hundred 
years before Plato is all the poet meant. In that 
age, a contemporary of “Eastern Confutzee”* lived 
another Chinese philosopher, Lau-Tsze, whose works, 
translated by John Chambers, seem to have furnished 
Tennyson with material for such passages as the one 
beginning, “The Abysm of all Abysms,” which again 
suggests the lo6th couplet of “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After.” It may further be noticed that the many writers 
from Lau-Tsze to Wordsworth, who suggest theories to 
the later poet, also supply him now and then with his 
phraseology. 

Lastly, much of “The Ancient Sage” is found in 


^ Mentioned in i&t edition of ** The Palace of Art.' 
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Tennyson’s eaiher work ; the relativity of time in tne 
passage, “The days and houis . , serve thy will,” is 
expressed as fully and clearly in “ The Princess ’ * 
“The Passion of the Past” has already been lefeiied 
to,’* as also the desciiption of trance,* “And more, 
my son . . ” — lead best of all in “ In Memoriam ” xcv , 
and not unknown to other wnlers, Woidswoith, Plotinus, 
Sir Thomas Browne, John Addington Symonds Tlie 
theory of polarity, “No night no day!” “No ill no 
good presents itself fiequently in Tennyson fiom first 
to last. 

Turning now from the thought of the poem to its foim, 
we must admire one of the finest metrical contrasts 
in literature ; and we immediately recollect “ The 
Brook.” Here the rhyming tetrameters and trimeters 
suggest the careless levity of unbelief, and where they 
break for a moment the calm faith of the blank verse, they 
remind us of those mountain torrents that foam into the 
Tay until the mighty river widens to the ocean, and they 
are heard no moie. 

(552) “The Flight” This is in some respects a 
companion poem to the “The Wreck” The problem 
there left to be solved by suffering m obedience to law 
is here anticipated, and calls for no solution. The 
bnde of “ The Flight ” does not stay to be “given ” ‘ 
On the early morning of the day fixed for her marriage 
with a man she loathes, she flies with her sister to seek 
some distant shore where haply she may meet with bei 
beloved Edwin It is much weaker woik than “ The 
Wreck” , the story drags , its May Queen stanza (more par- 
ticularly of the “ Conclusion ”) suits it somewhat ill, having 
all the old drawbacks with but little of the old chaim. 


1 HI 306 313 
® Pp 62, 63 103, etc 
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(SSS) “Tomorrow,” See pp. 268 and 269; and 
especially the note on the Irish dialect, p. 268. 

(557) “The Spinster’s Sweet- arts.” Although the 
present wiiter is more familiar with the dialects of the 
north of England than with the Irish brogue of the former 
poem, he has placed them on the same literary footing. 
Still, no commentator can omit to recognize in “The 
. Spinster’s Sweet-arts” a study both clever and amusing. 

(568) “ Prologue to General Hamley.” In 1873 
General Hamley, a friend of the poet, had contributed to 
Blackwood a very clever parody of Tennyson in his “ Sir 
Tray ; an Arthurian Legend.” These prefatory lines open 
with an excellent bit of painting from nature. 

(568) “The Charge of the Heavy Brigade at 
Balaclava” (“Macmillan’s Magazine,” i88i), is another 
“song that nerves a nation’s heart;” and though, like the 
other, not free from flaws, is a fine companion poem to 
the “Charge of the Light Biigade.” “Like drops -p£ 
blood in a dark-gray sea ” is a daring simile. 

(569) “Epilogue.” “Irene "(Greek for “peace”) may 
stand for those — and there would be many of them — who 
expressed to the poet their entire disapproval of war. 
The sentiment of the poem has been noticed elsewhere, 
especially the theory of the source of evil Perchance 
from some abuse of Will In worlds before the man.” 

(570) “To Virgil.” Though written at request for 
the nineteenth centenary of Virgil’s death, this is a 
beautiful poem, and hardly less inspired than the lines to 
Catullus. Truly a great poet can criticise a great poet. 
“ Thou majestic in thy sadness at the doubtful doom of 
human kind ” ; all who have loved Virgil will marvel at 
and love that line ; it is exactly what they must have felt, 
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and felt a yearning to express. Nor would they be greatly 
inclined to dispute the epithet “ stateliest ” as applied to 
the metre of the poet. 

(S7i) “The Dead Prophet, 182—.” Does 182— 
imply a poem of early years ? It seems too vigorous for 
any date before 1830, though the thought occurs early 
enough. Stanza ix. has something in common with “The 
Poet ” ; V. and VI. are graphic. But the poem is unworthy 
of Tennyson. It might be advisable to protest with 
dignity once or twice against hostile or vicious criticism ; 
but there were probably times when indiiference on the 
part of the Laureate would have been more effective than 
any protest. On this occasion he may almost seem to 
he addressing the critics who had recently condemned his 
“ Promise of May.” 

(573) “ Early Spring.” What a transition I An angel 
of light stands singing where but a moment before a 
demon of darkness lay howling. It may be a fancy, but 
more than once we seem to trace a purpose in the sequence 
of poems. Further criticism of “Early Spring”, is not 
needed j we could not praise the poem more highly ; to 
praise it less would be unjust.' 

'(573) “Prefatory Poem to my Brother's Son- 
nets.” This was the latest record of a brother’s love, which 
is so familiar to all who read “ In Memoriam,” Ixxxix. 
and cii. Charles Tennyson-Tumer died at Cheltenham, 
April 25th, 1879. In 1835 he assumed the name of his 
uncle, the Rev. S. Turner, vicar of Grasby, to whose living 
he succeeded. He was well known as a writer of sonnets, 
in one of which he tells us “ The seal of Truth is Beauty.” 

(574) “Frater Aye atque Vale” (“The Nineteenth 

1 ''Early Spring ” was pubbshed m “The Youth’b Companion,” 1864. 
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Centuiy,” March, 1883). Sirmio, now Simiione, is a pen- 
insula (“ all but island ”) on the shores of Lake Benacus 
(now Garda). This was a favourite spot with the poet 
Catullus, as he tells us in his poems. ’The words “ Frater 
Ave atque Vale” are found at the end of the pathetic 
lament of Catullus for his brother. Nothing but the 
tender regret of a great poet could have made lovely 
poetry of nine lines all rhyming together. 

(574) “ Helen’s Tower.” Privately printed by Lord 
Dufferin. The pamphlet containing “Helen’s Tower” 
bears an engraving of the tower on the title page ; within 
are two poems, both unsigned. The first is, “To my dear 
son, on his 21st birthday, with a Silver Lamp,” and it is 
from the pen of Lady Duflerin ; the second is Tennyson’s. 
On the last page are the words, “ On Wednesday, October 
23rd, 1861, Helen’s Tower was finished.” 

“ Browning’s ‘ Sonnet to my Mother,’ following the title- 
page, he sent me as a dedication to Helen’s Tower, for 
which Tennyson also composed a poetical inscription. 
This tower 1 built on a hill at Clandeboye, overlooking a 
lovely view of the sea, in oidei to tamtain the verses which 
my mother wrote to me the day that I came of age.” 
(From a Memoir by her son, the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava, prefixed to a volume of Poems by Helen, Lady 
Dufferin. John Murray, 1894). 

(574 and 575) “Epitaphs.” Tennyson’s poetical work 
is so extensive and so various, that it must sometimes fail 
to maintain its author’s average reputation. His epitaphs 
are not very successful. They are mostly epigrammatic 
in foim, and may have been suggested by some of the 
epigrams of Simonides. The familiar phrase “ Light o 
Light ” is employed as finely as the kindred phrase c 
Keats, “Light in light" (“In Memoriam,” xci. 4 
“ Happy,” X.) 
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(S7S) “To THE Duke or Argyll” “Ever-chang- 
ing circumstance” has already been refeiied to on pages 
37 and 95 In these eleven lines of blank verse we may 
also notice Tennyson’s deference to “never-changing 
Law.” 

(S 7 S) “Hands all round” (See also p 263) This 
song was sung at St James’s Hall by Mr Santley in 
March, 1882, to music by Mis. Tennyson It is very 
spinted, being one of the best of the patiiotic songs In 
1881, at the suggestion of Sir F. Young, the “ Examiner ” 
copy of 1852 was altered so as to include the Colonies 
In many lines we are reminded of Tennyson’s love of 
compromise 

That man s the best Cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best 

(575) “ Freedom,” (“ Macmillan’s Magazine,” Decem- 
ber, 1884) The goal of ethical progress is personal and 
social freedom Something like this may be discoveied 
in Tennyson’s excellent poem 

(576) “HRH. Princess Beatrice” These lines 
were printed m “The Times,” July 23id, 1885 On that 
day HRH Princess Beatnce vas manied to Piince 
Henry of Battenberg, who, however, continued to live with 
the Queen 

The blank verse of this poem is scarcely so good as 
usual , and but for the three lines at the close, some of 
the imagery might boidei on the fanciful 

(5 77 ) “ The Fleet ” Punted in “ The Times,” Apnl 
23rd, 1885, under the heading “The Heet (On its Re- 
ported Insufficiency}” These stanzas may have been 
suggested by the Debate on the Navy Estimates, April 
20th They are a fitting introduction to the poem that 
follows The poet gives expression to an opinion that 
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passes ever and again over the minds of Englishmen like 
“ a gieat thud wave” — “The fleet of England is her all- 
in-all ” 

(577) “Opening of the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition ” Though not so good as the former Ex- 
hibition Ode, this was very appropiiate to the new occa- 
sion In the third stanza it contains a graphic description 
of the founding of the United States The Colonial Exhi- 
bition was opened May 4th, 1886 

This poem was written at the request of the Prince of 
Wales ; and the impressive companion lines m the 
Epilogue to the “Idylls of the King” are said to have 
been suggested by Lady F ranklin These two poems form 
a striking additional proof of the intense interest taken by 
the poet m our “ ever-broadening England ” 

(578) “Poets and their Bibliographies” Again 
■we have “ laudator temporis acti ” This unthankful theme 
has been glanced at more than once in these pages 
Nor IS the sonnet a very good one the line 

** You see >our Art still shrmed id human shelves ' 

is one of the worst Tennyson ever published 

It will be observed that the poets selected are Latin 
And here it will be interesting to notice that partly owing 
to ciicumstances, and partly to inclination, Tennyson has 
cast a flower of poetry at the feet of three Latin poets, and 
not one Greek For his “ Lucietius,” though unavowed, 
IS a splendid tribute to that poet Certainly Homer occu- 
pies an honouied place in “The Piincess” and “The 
Palace of Ait” and the “Epilogue to the Charge of the 
Heavy Biigade ” But with this exception, no Greek poet 
IS specially mentioned by Tennyson '■ Like himself, the 

1 The poem “ lo Virgil contains an incidental reference to Hesiod — 
** he that sang the Work& and Days. 
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Latin poets weie mostly imitative and aitistic, and he 
may ha\e felt that he was moie alon to them 

Horace, whom he lesembles in mannei only, and that 
occasionally, he here styles “populai that is the best 
he could say of a poet possessing — 01 owning to — little 
feeling, and a low oidei of imagination Catullus ivears 
“a wieath of sweetei bay”, love with Hoiacewas fashion, 
with Catullus, passion 

(578) “ToW C Mvcrfady” In Tcbruaiy, 1851, at 
a farewell banquet to the famous actoi, W C Macieady, 
this sonnet was lead to the guests by John Foistei It 
had been written for the occasion b> Tennyson, and was 
printed in “The Household Narrative of Curient Events,” 
and other peiiodicals. “Full handed thunders” is a 
variation of “full handed plaudits” in the lines “ToE 
Fitzgerald” The poet’s opinions of modem drama are 
inteiesting, the lines "Nor flickei down to biamless 
pantomime, And those gilt gauds men children swarm to 
see,” aie a picturesque description of a modem pei veiled 
taste The tiibute to Shakespeaie lecalls a phiase in 
“The Palace of Art,” — " Shakespeaie bland and mild ” 




CHAPTER XIV. 


THE DRAMAS 

I. Introductory We are constantly told that dramatic 
literature is intended primarily for stage representation. 
But this statement will be subject to modification accord- 
ing to the varying conditions imposed by the progress of 
time When a play by Shakespeare can be bought for a 
penny, and a novel for threepence, the dramatist may 
perhaps be pardoned if he gives a second thought to the 
readers. 

This, however, is certain , the playwright should in 
every instance adapt his work to the actor; he should at 
least write under the impression that his play will be re- 
presented as actual life upon the boards of a theatre ; he 
cannot lose by piepanng it for this final and supreme 
test of diamatic woith Doubtless his capacity for creat- 
ing an infinite variety of dramatic activities directed 
towards an issue clear to himself from the first, and always 
complete at the last, and his faculty of giving them expres- 
sion m language that will appeal with equal power to 
boxes and gallery, will be tned to the uttermost , but un- 
less he submits on every occasion to this sternest and 
loftiest artistic training, he will not succeed 

When, therefore, we read in Tennyson’s own words 
that his “ Becket ” was “ not intended in its present form 
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to meet the exigencies of our modern theatre,” we read 
also its doom.^ 

Some measure of success may attend the piece when 
arranged for the stage by Sir. H. Irving, and interpreted by 
himself and a powerful company, aided by all the modern 
scenic accessories ; and the words of the author shall not 
be accepted too literally ; we will regard them rather as 
his habitual “prelude of disparagement;” and further, we 
may admit that in writing “ Becket ” he kept the theatre 
more carefully in view than before. But in order to under- 
stand the significance that still underlies his admission, 
we have only to refer to the one fortunate artist who pro- 
duced drama at once popular, of the highest poetic merit, 
and of lofty purport. When Shakespeare wrote a play, 
he sat, as it were, on the stage, with his audience before 
him. He knew the tread of the stage ; he heard his 
every sentence declaimed ; saw every movement, every 
gesture interpreted by the actor even as he was writing ; 
he watched the faces of the gallants above or around 
him, and of the groundlings below. Such a statement as 
Tennyson's would have been absolutely impossible with 
Shakespeare ; we seem to hear him exclaim with astonish- 
ment, “ If I did not write every word of this for the stage, 
what did I write it for? Certainly not to be read ; who is 
going to read it? — when, where, how, why ? ” 

Another useful hint is supplied by “The Promise of 
May;” The author did not see why “ “ the great moral 
and social questions of the time ought not to be touched 
upon in a modem play.” There was no reason why they 
should not ; but all that could be heard of “ The Promise 
of May” before it appeared was to one and the same 
effect — it would deal with Agnosticism. Therefore it is 

^ Cf. also the note at end of Act II. in ** The Foresters,'* where the poet 
io the stage copy transfers his Fiury S^e to the end of Act III. *' for the 
sake of modem dramatic efTcct." 

- Letter to Mr. Hall Caine. 
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presumable that a dominating purpose, moral and not 
artistic, was present with Tennyson when he wrote. Such 
a writer would scarcely keep his moral sufficiently under 
control. Again we refer to Shakespeare. His first busi- 
ness was to write a good and a successful play ; if some 
one had worked at the subject before, so much the better; 
his re-cast wouid be all the more popular. Every one 
knew something about Julius Caesar and Brutus ; they had 
already been dramatized, and were excellent material in 
every way. He liked the charactere certainly; but he 
must let them evolve themselves as the drama might 
determine, and not that they might please himself. He 
would set them in motion towards a catastrophe, and they 
would proceed of themselves, so to speak. Everything 
else, notions of imperial authority, of republican indepen- 
dence, the fickleness of the mob, would be incidental to 
the main purpose, a good and paying play. 

This mention of Julius Caesar leads up to a third short 
note. In Shakespeare’s day history, even English history, 
was story. Tennyson might have done better with imjte 
romantic materials — and he did try them later, but his 
efforts are best regarded as experiments. Like Shake- 
speare, he wisely adopted history for dramatic practice ; 
but Shakespeare’s best plays are not historical — not 
English history. Tennyson began too late. Age over- , 
took him before he could get through his dramatic 
apprenticeship. 

It is often argued that because Tennyson and Browning 
wrote many monodramas, they either had not the faculty 
of writing drama, or they destroyed it. This is partly 
true ; yet Shakespeare at the outset wrote his monodramas 
— plays with one, or at the most, two charactei-s, like 
“Richard II.,” “King John,” “Richard III.,” “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and others. He also began 
with some less dramatic work, “ Venus and Adonis,” and 
“Lucrece”; and in a tentative way pieced out dramas 
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that we know little about But he was fortunate enough 
to get to work on complex drama very early in his career, 
and to wiite moie of it than any other man. 

In close connection with this habit of drawing one 
character with one environment, as opposed to the 
creation of chaiacteis thiough die medium of the infinite 
relations of life, we may note the tendency towards a sub- 
jective treatment manifested by most modem dramatists 
Byron wrote autobiographies rathei than dramas , and m 
many plays of Bioiining, Swinburne, and Tennyson the 
spirit of the author peeis at times thiough the mask of his 
characters, or flits among them like an unquiet ghost 
This disadvantage, howevei, is not always present, nor 
always disastious when it is present , and again, it is 
least of all present in Shakespeare 

The classic veise diama, and diamas in prose, were re- 
moved from consideration when we spoke of Shakespeaie 
as the one literary dramatist of the woild ; and on his 
single authority we assume that drama is a fit subject 
for poetic treatment. We lecollect no other instance of 
very good poetic drama suitable for realistic stage le- 
presentation at long intervals of time. But a most im- 
portant consideration now follows ; after all, Shakespeare 
lives in literature, not on the stage ; his influence is per 
petuated and transmitted through literature, not thiough 
the theatre Some plays of Shakespeaie are not acted at 
all 3 and for every time a play is acted it is read perhaps 
a million times. The present writer knew his Shakespeare 
almost by heart before he went for the first time in his 
life to see one of the gieat poet's plays performed at a 
theatre. The play was “Hamlet”; Irving and Ellen 
Terry were among the caste “ Well,” said a friend, when 
it was over, “and what did you think of it?” “Two 
things,” was the reply; “first, if good poetic diama can 
be acted, Shakespeare can ; next, Shakespeaie cannot 
be acted. I was never so disappointed in my life.” This 
D D 
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took place more than twenty years ago, and the speaker 
on that occasion has not found it necessary to change his 
opinion.* 

Drama, therefore, of this highest type, has a literary as 
well as a spectacular aspect. 

We are now in a position to ask, have the dramas of 
Tennyson qualities that insure success in the theatre or 
the library or both ? Before answering the question we 
shall do well to repeat that only one man has written plays 
which have achieved an unqualified reputation both on 
the stage and in the region of the higher literary art ; and 
we have next to repeat that even Shakespeare is more 
read than acted in the present day. 

Without attempting to discuss the question of decline 
in our modem drama, we may briefly notice some of the 
changes that have overtaken dramatic art since the days 
of Shakespeare. In his hands it had reached a perfection 
that is lost to it probably for ever. Into the lifeless pro- 
duct of the unities he had infused a new life by adjusting 
novel complejcities to a nobler symmetry. His other 
achievement was to educate up to this highest level of art 
a nation that had lent him much of its o^vn creative 
energy. All poetry is feigning ; it is foolishness to those 
who have not learnt that the most real life may be sought 
in the regions of the ideal ; and this loftiest form of the 
poetic art, the Shakespearian drama, is the most difficult 
to live up to. 

Passing over the closing of theatres by the Puritans, 
and the license of reaction that followed the Restoration, 
we come to cheap printing. The drama could now be 
read at home, if read at alL But cheap printing made a 
market for the novel, which is little better than drama 

r This may be am extreme case, but it finds a partial explanation in the 
remark on p 31a, ** and then music must keep away from it ” ; also, in the 
words of Keats, “Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard Are 
sweeter.” 
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stripped of all the peimanent adoinments of art, and with 
out any of its concentialed stiength Just as the poetic 
diama (and here the unities did good sciiicc) was the 
cioiinmg achievement of hteiaiy foim, so the noiel ev 
hibits the most sti iking example of an ever lecmirag ten 
dency to break loose fiom the foitifjing and beautifying 
restraints of foim The unities had pi escribed foi the 
play a reasonable beginning, middle, and end , they had 
assigned to it those olhei due limits that alone enable the 
human mind to compiehcnd the entirety of an aitist’s 
creation, to embiace all its beauty while the heart bents 
once, to form of it a perfect and a peipctual imnge in the 
mind From this we turn to the novel , one aspect alone 
will detain us , why should it be included within one 
volume or thiee volumes^ why should it not extend to 
thirty volumes? You cannot make eveiy vvoid of this 
peculiar product of imaginative literature apart of your 
life — and in a work of leal literaiy art eveiy woid is vital, 
and every word can be lemcmbered by reason of its ex 
quisite adaptation to eveiy other woid and to the whole 
Chiefly on tins account was poetiy called into being 
One lAay of Sfial^espeaie vs vastly mote piecvous tlrvn tlve 
entire mass of prose fiction Briefly, a novel is as a stone 
flung into the stagnant pool of some human existence , 
the surface stirs lazily for a moment, then returns to its 
dead level of stagnation , and theie is another stone at 
the bottom for an idle weed to cling to 
Thus the British public are no longer compelled to 
make their way to a playhouse wheie they will receive 
education m such high art as Shakespeare had provided , 
they can carry their theatre about in their pockets — a 
theatre whose tendency is far less elevating Hence 
their taste degenerates , instead of being ennobled by a 
tnlogy, they are too often debased by a novel And 
now, when they go to the theatre, they go to stare at 
sensuous if not sensual scenery, to admire the costume of 
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an actress or to giggle at a farce If the only modem art 
IS bill sticking, the only modem drama is the ballet — or 
“ those gilt gauds men children swarm to see ” (p 397) 

Of course, there is a large section of the public who can 
appieciate a good play, and make fit audience for a good 
poetic diamatibt , but of the average playgoer the above 
is most fiequently true Blank verse of itself is a bar to 
success , the verse that takes the popular ear is the Jingle 
of the “brainless pantomune” (p 397) Tiuth must now 
be dressed up m tawdiier garments , light or farcical 
diama expressed in prose holds its own against anything 
in Shakespeare This, again, may seem an ill considered 
assertion , butwehave merelytoaskwhether Shakespeare’s 
blank verse ever had such a run as “ Our Boys ” No , 
the difference is enormous and altogether convincing 

Many other causes combine to make high class plays 
compaiatively unpiofi table m our time , but they cannot be 
specified heie enough may have been advanced to show 
that the poet dramatist will at least find it difficult to fill the 
pockets of the pioprietois of our modem English theatre 
We may add the noteworthy fact that Tennyson has 
generally secured a better audience in the United States 
and the Colonies Also, what has been said of the acted 
poetic diama of to day will be partly true of this drama in 
its liteiaiy aspects , it cannot compete with the novel 

At the close of these preliminary considerations we now 
make the mquiiy What are the characteristics of Ten- 
nyson’s dramatic woik’ The question will be partly 
answered in the following short notices of the several 
plays Meanwhile, a few general lemarks may conclude 
this intioductoiy section 

Long befoie the poet had written a single play, much 
less had attempted to put one on the boards of a theatre, 
most critics seemed to have made up their minds that 
Tennyson could not, 01 should not, write dramas. In this 
lespect he suffeied injustice both from reviewers and from 
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the public On the othei hand, was it woith his tihile to 
attempt this poetic diaina? Possibly not At least, we 
cannot admit the defence set up by some wiiteis, that if 
Tennyson lacks powei to produce technically perfect 
poetic drama, he lacks it with Homei and Dante, against 
whom It IS never uiged that they did not wiite in dramatic 
forms This is suiely absurd , first, these poets satisfy our 
test of gieatness , apait fiom diama, each produced a 
perfect work on the grandest scale , second, they did not 
attempt drama, and, therefoie, we bung no charge of 
dramatic weakness against them On the othei hand, 
had Milton peisisted in his second intention, and thrown 
“ Paiadise Lost ” into diamatic foim (“ Samson Agonistes” 
does not concern us), and failed to satisfy diamatic le 
quiiements, he would have paid the penalty of being 
placed one 01 two classes lowci , but his siipcib poetic 
instinct preset ved him fiom that fate 
Tennyson ceitainly began loo late He had scaicely 
freed himself from Shakespenewhen death overtook him 
He has left us plays which aie often very good leading, 
but he had not quite learnt to wiite with his eye on the 
stage, to allow his chaiacteis to cieate themselves, to 
make the diamatic end, and that alone, justify and enei 
gize even the minutest diamatic development His know 
ledge of plays was in excess of his expeiience ns 
playwright, and that is one reason why he did not better 
adapt his genius to the conditions of his own day It is 
impossible to regard his dramatic work as “ The veiy age 
and body of the time ” Oui age may not be fai ouiable to 
great creative poetry, whethei diamatic or epic, yet, had 
he begun earliei, all this might have been different But 
he chose — as he remarked to Mi Knowles — to respect the 
limitations. Therefore he began with the simplest forms 
of poetry, passing giadually on to the more complex Pro- 
bably he was 1 ight, especially in such a doubtful epoch 
Had he set his life on the cast of the drama he might have 
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failed altogether before the hazard of the die. On the 
other hand, his life, though long and fortunate, was only 
long enough to make him eminent as a lyric and a narra- 
tive poet, and praiseworthy as a dramatic poet. 

The Historical Plays : “ Queen Mary,” “ Harold,” 
“ Becket.” 

Towards the close of “ Harold,” “ Becket,” and “ Queen 
Mary” respectively, the following passages occur: 

“ WtUiatn, Make them again one people — Norman^ English." 

**Jaku of Salisbury. Thou hast waged God’s war against the King." 

*' BagenftaU. God save the Crown 1 the Papacy is no more." 

In other words, the three plays illustrate three critical 
periods in our national history, and thus foim a kind of 
trilogy. The first of these periods made England a nation, 
well governed, and a member of civilized Europe ; the 
second did much to save England from the tyranny that 
in France enslaved the people until 1789 ; and the third 
was important in preventing England from becoming a 
Catholic appendage of Catholic Spain. / > 

Tennyson never worked without a conscience and an 
aim, and we may be sui e that one of his purposes in writing 
these historical dramas was to exhibit in an idealized form 
three important stages of our national development. 

But a great epoch is always the environment of great 
persons ; hence the poet would be able to embody the spirit 
of each event in some leading character who should also 
give a name to his drama. In respect to the first and the 
second of these an interesting reference may be found in 
“The Foresters”: “I love him as a damsel of his day 
might have loved Harold the Saxon. . . . Your great 
man fights not for himself, but for the people of Eng- 
land. . . . And how often in old histories have the great 
men striven against the stream, and how often in the long 
sweep of years to come must the great man strive against 
it again to save his country and the liberties of his people ?” 
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Such a man also was Tennyson’s Robin Hood. As to the 
third of these plays, Mary's death is Elizabeth’s oppor- 
tunity : 

“ CcciL Never EnglUli monarch dying left 

England so little.’* 

** Eliaaheth. But with Cecil's aid, 

And others, if our person be secured, 

We will make England great.” 

“Queen Mary” (579). 

“Queen Mar)'” was published in 1875. The following 
year, April iSth, it was played in an abridged form at the 
Lyceum, with Miss Bateman as Queen Mary and Sir H. 
Irving as Philip. In spite of clever acting and gorgeous 
scenery the piece enjoyed only a short run. Tennyson’s 
first attempt to dramatize English history was also his 
least successful. The play is long, heavy, and dull. It 
lacks the most important element of all, a single and 
powerful tragic force — force that moves swiftly to the issue 
and carries all with it. Instead of this, two elements of sus- 
pense confuse whatever interest they severally possess ; the 
first centres in Mary’s anxiety to gain Philip for a husband, 
the second in her anxious hope for the birth of a child. 
Also, many of the characters have an interest that is too 
special and apart from the major motives of the drama. 

Indeed, we may say that some of the characters are 
drawn too well ; but not Philip and Mary, who are excel- 
lent. Philip cold, sensual, selfish, on whose dead heart 
the one word “ policy ” would be found written ; and 
Mary — no historian could ever do the unhappy queen 
such fair justice. But here we must be on our guard 
against a common error. A critic has been known to call 
“ Becket” Tennyson’s greatest work because it was such 
excellent history. That might become the very reason 
why “ Becket ” should be his worst work, for good history 
may make bad drama. Apart from this question, the 
portrait of Mary is admirable indeed. Many^ others of the 
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characters are finely sketched, but, as observed above, 
they often resemble separate studies rather than human 
beings hurrying through the life of drama. 

The dialogue is sometimes tedious, and delays the 
action. The style and diction are severely bare and stiff. 
Seldom does the poet adorn his work with the old 
imaginative beauty. The passage, “There runs a shallow 
brook . . . .” spoken by Lady Clarence in the fifth scene 
of Act V., reminds us of the idyllic charm which Tennyson 
has laid aside in order to adopt a somewhat formal and 
self-conscious dramatic manner. We shall find much 
more poetry in “ Harold ” and “ Becket." 

“Harold” (652) 

appeared in 1876 (dated 1877). This play has never been 
put upon the stage, but the very considerable advance it 
manifests in every department of dramatic business is one 
ground for the statement hazarded on a former page that 
Tennyson began writing his dramas too late in- life. 
Action, plot, dialogue, — singleness, continuity, and fulfil- 
ment of interest —all these are better in “ Harold ” than in 
“ Queen Mary.” The style is freer and wealthier ; and 
although not flawless in respect of composition, especially 
as regards stage representation, the work is very readable 
both as play and poem. The most effective passage to 
the reader — and it would be the same on the stage — is 
the description of the fight at Senlac, where the chanting 
of the monks is borne to us ever and again as the din of 
battle rises and falls. 

In one respect Harold and William bear a resemblance 
to Brutus and Qctavius ; the better man is no match for 
the more cunning. Harold betrays at once his weakness 
and his strength in the lines, “ How should the King of 
England waste the fields Of England, his own people ? ” 
In the same spirit Brutus spared Mark Antony. Edith is 
a noble character, and in her sudden transformation from 
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gill to woin^n leminds us of some of Shakcspeaic s> 
heroines Aldwyth’s weakness is a foil to Edith’s stiength, 
and It seems better to die with hei who meets death 
triumphantly, “Thy wife am 1 for e\or and e\cimorc, ’ 
than with the miserable scheinu who h\es only to wail 
“ My punishment is gieatci than I can beai ” As Poitia 
IS Brutus ovei again in the form of a woman, so Edith 
may be regarded as the counteipait of Haiold, and then 
Aldwyth IS the shadow of Willum And as it was with 
the two women so may it be said of the two men— as 
Tennyson himself has said it — bettei to fall with the 
Saxon than to icign with the Noimm 

“UiCKrT” (693) 

Though next in oidci m the Table of Contents, 
“ Becket” was not published till 1884, befoie which date 
“ The Piomise of May,” “ I he F ileon, ’ and “ The Cup ' 
had been acted But it natuially follows the othei two 
historical plays 

Again the poet gives evidence of lapid pi ogress in 
dramatic ait, and his “ Becket, ’ whelhei lead as punted, 
or seen on tlie stage as adapted by Sii H Irving, may 
peihaps be considered as successful as any diama of the 
kind out of Shakespcaie The cbaiactei of Becket is by 
fai the best thing in the play Next to this in mteiest, 
and bound up with it, is the long sti iiggle between Becket 
and the King, from the game of chess in the first scene to 
the magnificent climax in the cathedral at the close But 
the poet was also fortunate in his creation of Rosamund de 
Clifford By his treatment of her story he has seemed an 
effect which may be described as a bright idyllic vein 
running through the dark mass of tragic ore From 
whatever point of view we regard the play, whethei as to 
character, plot, dialogue, or diamatic movement gcneially, 
we must pronounce it a powerful woik , and again, con- 
sidering the advanced age of the authoi and his limited 
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experience in this the most difficult form of art, we remain 
convinced not only that he possessed dramatic genius, but 
also that a difference of ten years might have made him 
— if it be at all possible in our day — a great dramatist. 

“The Cup” (750). 

In 1881 this play was produced by Sir H. Irving at the 
Lyceum, and with much success — a success that seems at 
first sight out of proportion to the merit of the piece. But 
it gained greatly by being short, concise, and not too 
thoughtful for a modem taste. The story, which occurs 
in Plutarch’s “ De Mulierum Virtutibus,” is as follows : 
Camma, wife of Sinnatus, Tetrarch of Galatia, is beloved 
by Synorix, an ex-Tetrarch. He murders Sinnatus, who 
a short time previously had saved his life. Camma flies 
to the Temple of Artemis. 

In the second act, she is priestess of the temple. Bijt 
Synorix still pleads for her hand. Recognizing an oppor- 
tunity of revenge, she consents to marry him — but in the 
temple. According to the custom of the country, the two 
must first “ drink together from one cup.” Camma has 
poisoned the wine ; and Synorix, who had been false 
to Galatia as well as a murderer, “ Poor worm, crawls 
down his otvn black hole and Camma goes “ on her last 
voyage ” to meet Sinnatus. 

“The Falcon" (767). 

“The Falcon” was produced at St. James’s Theatre, 
December i8th, 1879. Mrs. Kendal represented The 
Lady Giovanna. This comedietta of one scene is quite a 
failure on the boards ; and when reading it we have sen- 
sations of the kind that used to be aroused by “ The 
Skipping Rope,” and are reminded that Tennyson’s smile 
is too grim for this sort of work. But the material is 
equally unsuited to its purpose ; it is altogether too thin 
and bizarre to be amusing or even interesting. As a story 
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in Boccaccio’s “ Decamcion,” oi as a “ Tale of a Wayside 
Inn,”^ It may seive well enough , but no amount of in- 
genuity could make good English Comedy out of elements 
so foreign, so fanciful, and so insufficient as Tennyson’s 
“ Falcon.” 

Count Federigo degli Albeiighi loves the wealthy widow 
The Lady Giovanna. He had loved her befoie hei mar- 
nage, and now he spends all his money in the purchase 
of a diamond necklace that may win hei favoiii The 
Count has a falcon that he loves almost as much as he 
loves the lady It happens that her son, who is so ill that 
the mother speaks of him as “ ,ny dying boy,” has such a 
longing foi the Count’s falcon that nothing but the pos 
session of it may save his life The Lady Oioianna goes 
to the house of the penniless Count to beg the bud of him, 
and she invites hei self to bieakfast The Count’s laider 
IS empty. He hesitates between his love foi his falcon 
and his love for Giovanna He chooses the I|ttei, and 
the poor bud is killed to supply the table While the 
meal is being piepared, the Count leminds Giovanna of 
their early love But the mothei is most in her heait ; 
and she asks the falcon foi her sick boy Then she learns 
that the Count has killed it for her sake, and she yields 
him her love 

This sketch alone will reveal some of the many weak- 
nesses inherent in the drama The Count's love for his 
bird IS a very doubtful motive to an English audience , 
and the stronger motive that impelled the mother to 
approach the Count, to beg of him what he loved so well, 
to turn from him when he withheld it, wastes itself in a 
futility that IS fatal to the other dramatic issues 

' “The Promise of May” (778). 

This play was produced at the Globe Theatre, Novem- 


1 The Student s Tale—** The Falcon of Sir Fedengo ” — Longfellow 
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ber iith, 1882, under the direction of Mrs. Bemard-Beere. 
It was a complete failure. On the night of November 
14th of the same year, as the piece was nearing the close 
of the first act, the Marquis of Queensberry sprang to his 
feet e.xclaiming “ I beg to protest but adding, 

“ I will wait till the end of the act,” he returned to his 
seat. When the curtain had fallen he again stood up, and, 
confessing himself an agnostic, declared that Tennyson’s 
Edgar was an “abominable caricature” into whose mouth 
the poet had put sentiments that did not exist among 
freethinkers. 

The passages in the play to which the speaker referrad 
are the long soliloquy of Edgar, beginning “ Jealous of me 
with Eva 1 " and some of the speeches which subsequently 
in the same act he addresses to Eva. Had the marquis 
understood Tennyson’s method of dealing with such sub- 
jects (see p. 378), and his habit of expressing himself 
through ihe lips of a character purposely exaggerated— 
both of which he might have learnt from the two “ Locksley 
Halls” and “Maud”; or had Tennyson, on the other 
hand, been content with the monodrainatic pulpit fi’om 
which he had so often thundered unanswerable, the 
painful scene at the Globe might have been avoided. 
What Tennyson seizes upon in such cases, is the tendency; 
the agnostic of to-day can afford to be moral ; he must be 
moral ; morality is in the air he breathes ; it flows in 
his veins ; he shakes it everywhere by the hand ; but, 
sternest truth of all, he is heir to the glorious humanities 
fought for and won by century after century of Christian 
life. He cannot spend this inheritance in a day; but, 
living henceforth without an ideal, he or his children after 
him will squander the priceless bequest. We cannot — 
even in the nineteenth century — live by bread alone : 

** A soul with no religion — 

My mother used to say that such a one 

Was without rudder, anchor, compass — might be 
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Blown every wij with every gust, and wreck 
On any rock ” 

Promise oj May^ Act III 

“ See thou fail not,” were Tennyson’s words of appie- 
hension and warning so long befoie as 1850 (“In Me 
monam,” xxxm ) , and this drama of “ The Promise of 
May” IS a latter-day sermon on the old text 
While we are legaiding the play in its ethical aspect, 
we may remember the significance of mere titles in 
Tennyson, and briefly consider the words “The Piomise 
of May.” The tragic note is struck early, and their first 
and obvious mteipretation will be found at the beginning 
as well as the end of the drama — “ O joy for the promise of 
May . . . . O grief for the piomise of May ” The salt 
wind of agnosticism will wither away the beauty from 
nature and from human life , a l^te will stoop down and 
still the cooing of the dove. Or again, near the end, we 
leam that five years of shame and suffenng have broken 
the heart of one so lovely m the promise of her May It 
is woman theiefore, the mainstay of society, who will have 
most to fear fiom such a disruption of society as the poet 
dreams of Fiom fiist to last Tennyson refuses to believe 
that woman can e\er be identified with man from first 
to last he assigns to her a position m which, if we may 
judge from this play, she can retain one at least of her 
old prerogatives, for though m futuie years man may 
not any longer permit her to be a blessing to him, he 
will not withhold from her the piivilege of suffering for 
him. 

But, as alieady hinted, the stage is no safe place for 
preaching a seimon “The Piomise of May” suffered 
both internally and externally from a pronounced ethical 
intention. The poet probably fondled his moral purpose 
to the detriment of his diamatic duties , and a section 
of the public came prepared to express disapproval. 
Others of the audience soon felt called upon to condemn 
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what they regarded as a repulsive character placed in 
situations of doubtful propriety. 

Yet the failure of the play should be traced, not to 
character nor morality nor incident, but to general weak- 
ness of composition. Still, it would be a pity if a work 
containing so much of the wealth and the heauty of genius 
should be lost sight of, or remembered only as a literary 
curiosity. And it is by no means impossible that “ The 
Promise of May ” will he read and admired when every 
ethical novel of our time has long been forgotten. 


“The Foresters” (857). 

This romantic pastoral drama was pioduced at Daly's 
Theatre, New York, on the 19th of March, 1892. A few 
weeks later it was published hy Messrs. Macmillan. It 
met with good fortune on the American stage ; and We 
have before noticed, among the varying conditions of 
dramatic success, that Tennyson’s plays have sometimes 
been appreciated by the younger England when they have 
failed to satisfy the mother country. 

This latest of Tennyson’s dramas is even more Shake- 
spearean than the historical plays ; yet it is not so suitably 
nor so consistently Shakespearean as they are. But first, 
one does not see why it need be Shakespearean at alL 
The mere fact that it copies the manner of one man in a 
bygone age makes it much less interesting to us. 

Next, we can hardly fail to detect an unpleasant ele- 
ment of burlesque or pantomime which may imply that 
the poet was determined in this instance to write down to 
the modem stage, if he had not the strength to lift it to his 
level. The Fairy Scene, fortunately, is not like anything 
in Shakespeare. Once more we are reminded of “The 
Skipping Rope”; for this scene is sheer pantomime; it 
has nothing in common with the delicate grace of the 
elves in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Something 
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like It in manner, but less obtrusive, is the dialogue 
between Robin and Marian at the opening of Act IV — 

** Marian The sweet light of a mother's eye. 

That beam of dawn upon the opening flower ' 

If Shakespeare were writing the scene, he might put 
such language into the mouth of Robin, but not of Marian 
— of lovesick Orlando, but not of smart Rosalind. Further 
on we read . 

Martan And out upon all simple batchelors I 
Ah well ' thou seest the land has come between us, 

And my sick father here has come between us, 

And this nch ShenflT too has come between us , 
bo IS It not all over now between us ^ ' 

And again a few lines further on . 

** Martan What wilt thou do with the bond then * 

Robin Watt and see 

What wilt thou do with the Sheriff* 

Marian Wait and see ’ 

These two passages are below the standard of “As You 
Like It ” ; to find parallels we should have to refei to 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” And in such passages, again, 
we fear lest the poet may seem to “ flicker down to brain- 
less pantomime,” or at the least to low comedy. 

From this consideration of the dialogue, we should 
naturally proceed to the characters ; Marian, for example, 
according to the scene, or the part of the scene, is liable 
to change, not her mood, but her personality ; in fact, as 
the play goes forward, she catches the manners of some 
half-dozen of the heroines of Shakespeare. 

But these trifling violations of dramatic propriety vanish 
altogether from our mind as we think of the great poet, of 
his advanced age, his sylvan theme, his charming play. 
If any plea were needed, he has one formulated in words 
spoken by his Robin Hood . — “ Being out of the law, how 
should we break the law ? if we broke into it again we 
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should break the law, and then we were no longer out- 
laws.” 

Before taking leave of Tennyson’s dramas, a word 
should be said about the songs. T wo of these in “ The 
Foresters” had appealed brfore; the song in Act II., 
“There is no land like England,” is adapted from the 
“National Song” of the 1830 volume; and the “New 
Review” for Maich, 1891, first published the musical but 
mournful “To Sleep !” in Act I., Scene 3. The songs in 
the dramas generally ar^ excellent in themselves and 
appiopiiate to the context. 




CHAPTER XV. 


“DEMETER AND OTHER POEMS.” 

“ Demeter and Other Poems ” was published on Decem- 
ber 13th, i88g, and it is said that 20,000 copies were sold 
within a week. Tennyson was now eighty years of age ; 
and although in this and the othei late volumes we may 
miss youthful fancy and aidour, wo discover maturity of 
imagination fine as ever and a strengthening sobriety of 
thought. Nor does the art foiin suffer except from an 
occasional laxity- Wc may add that at this sta:ge a new 
question of date will sometimes arise ; we shall now have 
to inquire, how recent is this poem ? is it the production 
of the poet of fourscore years, or was it found on “ sallow 
scraps of manuscript ” ? 

(804) “To THE Marquis of Dufferin and Ava ” 
Tennyson’s younger son, Lionel, was attacked by fever in 
India, and died on his journey home, 20th April, 1S86. 
He had received great kindness from Lord Dufferin, to 
whom he became much attached. In the rhythm o 
this tender poem a very notable line occurs — “Fell — and 
dashed into the Red Sea.” No such variation of the 
metrical structure occurs in all the stanzas of “In Me- 
moriam ” ; nearest would come the line, “ On the bald 
E E 
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street breaks the blank day” (ix.). The “Might have 
been” is from “ In Memoriam,” Ixxv. 4. 

(805) “ On the Jubilee of Queen Victoria.” These 
lines are another experiment in metrical contrast, but not 
a very successful one. They were first published in 
“Macmillan’s Magazine,” for April, 1887, under the title 
of “ Carmen Seculare.” The characteristic sections ix. 
and xi. further illustrate some remarks which will be 
found on many former pages, such as 25-28, 266, 378. 

• 

(806) “ Demeter and Persephone (in Enna).” The 
lines to Professor Jebb contain a very apt figure, that of 
the wheat which after thousands of years of burial in 
Egypt bore sweet grain in England. But the story of 
Ceres and Proserpine, long buried in its Sicilian haunt,' 
has blossomed on our colder island into an alien flower. 
It is useless to ask which is the more beautiful, the old 
classic legend or the modem adaptation of it in Tenny- 
son’s “ Demeter and Persephone ” ; both are beautiful, 
and we can possess them both. 

Tennyson’s poem is the occasion of yet another a])d a 
magnificent song to the honour and glory of motherhood ; 
and the Earth-mother becomes a type of all the mothers 
of humanity. Among the many modem touches given to 
the classic theme, the most notable is Demeter’s “ Gods 
indeed . . . ,” and her interpretation of the dark saying 
of the Fates, “There is a Fate beyond us”; the classic 
ground is abandoned abruptly when we read of younger 
kindlier gods who will “send the noon into the night and 
break The sunless halls of Hades into Heaven.” 

To his title, “ Demeter and Persephone,” the poet adds 
the words “ in Enna,” because he gives us only one episode 
of the story ; but into that one episode he contrives 

^ Belike the tale, wept trrct otherwhere 
Of those old days is clean forgotten there.” 

TIu Barthfy Partudist^ 
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introduce almost the whole legend. The episode will be 
best explained by the following abstract from Ovid’s 
“ Metamorphoses,” at the end of which it will be added. 

Persephone, daughter of Demeter and Zeus, is carried 
off by Dis whilst she is gathering flowers in the flelds near 
Enna in Sicily. Dis descends with her to Hades, where 
she becomes his queen. Meanwhile, the mother seeks 
her daughter through all lands — “ The world was too little 
for her in this search.” When at last she learns her 
daughter’s fate, she appeals to Zeus, who, after some 
demur, arranges that Persephone shall live half the year 
with her husband, and half with her mother. In Tenny- 
son’s poem the mother pours out her heart to her child 
then first reclaimed. 

Much of the material of “ Demeter and Persephone ” is 
classical in origin, yet enough remains of Tennyson’s own, 
whether of thought or form, to fill us with wonder and 
admiration. Close examination of the poem will further 
reveal old familiar phrases and sentiments of which the 
following are a few examples : “ climate-changing bird,” 
“can no more,” “from state to state," “thro’ clouded 
memories” ; “the wail of midnight winds,” that “shrilled 
their answer.” The “ shrilly whinnyings ” may be com- 
pared with the “whinny shrills” of “The Princess”; 
there also is a form of “ thridded.” 

In style the poem comes nearest to “ Tithonus ” ; only 
the verse is more bountiful and joyous and made almost 
articulate with the yearning love of a mother for her 
child. Of all the classical pieces this is the most tenderly 
English. 

(809) “OWD Roa.” (See p. 269, footnote.) With 
touches of humour here and there, a farmer tells his son 
how Old Rover saved the lad’s life ten years before. 

(812) “Vastness” was published in “Macmillan’s 
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Magazine,” March, 1885. Much may be learnt from the 
title of this poem, and much from the “ Epilogue to the 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade ” : 

“ The vast sun-cluster's gather'd blaze . . . Amaze our 
brief humanities — no! .... the man remains.” No con- 
viction is so constantly forced upon Tennyson as this : if 
we end in being our own corpse-coffins, then life is no 
better than “ a trouble of ants in the gleam of a million 
million of suns.” But in this vastness lives our hope ; 
“ we that are not all, As parts can see but part ” ; on the 
scale of infinity all is well; “the dead are not dead, but 
alive.” 

For other expressions of this belief see “ In Memoriam,” 
xxxiv., XXXV. ; “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” 30-36 ; 
and there are yet more, especially of this later period. 
Here again we have the history of the poet’s many dis- 
illusions, followed by an impetuous assertion of hope, and 
in this respect as in some others, the poem closely 
resembles “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.” For one 
example of the first, we may mention stanza 7, which 
deals with commerce ; and as to the second, in spite of the 
vagueness of the close, the poem is powerful and impres- 
sive, and with the main argument we may compare Keble, 

** For dreary were Uus earth, if earth were all, 

Tho' brighten’d oft by dear AiTection's kiss." 

{813) “The Ring.” Here a story, improbable, and in 
some other respects like the story of “ The Sisters,” serves 
chiefly as a frame for much picturesque philosophy. It 
would seem that as the great poet drew towards his earthly 
end, his thoughts wandered oftener and farther beyond 
the confines of earth ; and in his autumn he frequently 
dwells on the eternal miracle of spring. 

At the outset of this existence — as stated in “ De Pro- 
fundis,” — we wail being bom; but in “The Ring,” the 
dead have “gone up so far” that they too are losing theh' 
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moments of earth as wc foii,et oui pam of biith and oui 
lament for antenatal life This theoiy of “ Ionian Evolu- 
tion” IS set forth towaids the end of the poem; but it 
occurs in another passage neai the beginning — “ No 
sudden heaven, nor sudden hell; My Miiiam bieaks hei 
latest earthly link With me to day.” 

Thus then the dead may linger lovingly about us for 
awhile. But m “ In Memoiiam,”xh -xKii., li , Ixxw , xciii , 
cxxix., exxx , the poet inclines to the belief that the bond 
which binds the dead to the living is net ei bi oken And in 
“The Sisters” we find no hint of final sepaiation ; the 
man who loved them both has reached “the quiet of 
declining life,” and yet they glide about him still 

As in “ Rizpah ” and other poems, the tt ind becomes 
a medium of communication between “ the Ghost in 
Man ” and “ the Ghost that once « as Man,” — “ one silent 
voice Came on the wind” and similaily m foui 01 fite 
other passages. Beautiful is the line, “ And utter know- 
ledge is but uttei love” ; which condenses the fullei 
thought of “In Memoiiam,”li , and Ixxxv. 6, 7, 20 23, and 
of “ Epilogue,” 36 and 37 Also we notice that, as once 
before, the poet speaks of a light m the eyes of the dead 
that comes from the other life. 

Tennyson nevei wholly rids himself of the older notion, 
“ God made the woman foi the use of man " ; this is 
another instance in which “The Ring "lesembles “The 
Sisters.” The attitude of the man is entirely condescend- 
ing ; not so much m this poem as in many others ; though 
here “No voice for either spoke within my heart” ; and 
either is looked upon as a biide to be won by a ring ; and 
both, of course, are in love with a man whose intimacy is 
at least an unknown quantity. Also, at the end, “the 
larger woman-world” is — as it was m “The Princess” 
and “ In Memoriam ” — the world “ Of wives and motheis.” 
It IS the same in “Becket” — ^“So rare the household 
honey-making bee, Man’s help ” 
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The poem contains much beauty of language and de- 
sciiption, some of it old, some nem — “A thousand 
squares of com and meadow ” , “ Made every moment of 
hei after life A virgin victim to her memory ” , “ Making 
with a kindly pinch Each pool pale cheek a momentary 
rose”, “The tiny fist Had grasped a daisy fiom your 
mother’s grave " , the figuie following, “ I gazed into the 
miiror”, and the passage beginning, “My people too 
weie scared with eene sounds” , all these are of Tenny- 
son’s best The expression “all in all" again occurs , it 
has done duty very often indeed , “ that All-in-all ” 
(“ Akbai’s Dream ” ) We lecogmze also “ -Eonian,” “ I 
loved and love,” “ statue like,’ and the rest But more 
important to our purpose at this stage of our inquiiy is 
the verse stiuctuie , absolutely bad lines aie always rare 
in Tennyson, themost daimgexpeiiinents occur in “The 
Piincess ” , yet it may be doubted whethei there is a leally 
reprehensible line in that poem Here we may find one 
occasionally — “And all ablaze too plunging in the 
lake” , “At times, too, shiilling in hei angiiei moods” 

(821) “ Forlorn” As so often m Tennyson, and less 
often in Shelley, the metie and the thought are as biide 
and bridegroom In this ballad it might seem that the 
meie metrical arrangement could by itself tell the tale of 
feverous shame and shuddeiing despair As to the tale 
itself. It IS another of this senes of stem lessons beanng 
on the relation between the sexes , though we may doubt 
whether the poet has not weakened lather than streng- 
thened his poem by adding disease to crime — “You that 
lie with wasted lungs ” 

(822) “ Happy— The Leper’s Bride ” In this ballad 
on the othei hand disease punfies love , “ Happy ” follows 
“Forlorn,” and not without purpose , the principle they 
illustrate is the same , the saciedness of love, the sanctity 
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of marriage ; but the first poem, if not the second also, 
borders on the repulsive. Again, in “ Happy,” Tennyson 
separates the “human ghost” from the “poor rib-grated 
dungeon of the body ” ; and as in “ In Memoriam," 
poems cxxii. and Ixxxv., “moving each to music” they 
“ shall flash thro’ one another.” But Tennyson has told us 
that “ The living soul ” of this 85th poem is not Hallam’s, 
but the “general soul.” The cheerful metre of “ Happy” 
is an old one made delightfully new. 

(825) “To Ulysses.” As in the address toE. Fitzgerald, 
so in this to W. G. Palgrave, the lines run on without a 
break ; and it is curious to note the novel music of the 
“ In Memoriam ” stanza. The poem contains light, clear 
sketches of nature; and in poetical guise gives its own 
date — “ The century’s three strong eights.” 

(826) “To Mary Boyle.” There is something of 
Horace in this little ode, but much more that Horace 
could not have written. It is gp-aceful, thoughtful, pathetic ; 
but it is less hopeful than Tennyson’s wont. Addressed 
to a woman, the stanzas are dehcate and the tone is femi- 
nine. It was just the opposite with the verses "To E. 
Fitzgerald” and “To Ulysses.” The half a hundred 
years and the rick-fire days, of which the poet makes a 
figure in the fourth Canto of “The Princess,” take us 
back to Somersby, which the Tennysons did not leave 
till 1837. 

(827) “The Progress of Spring.” This poem, 
“ F ound yesterday — forgotten mine own rhyme By mine 
old self,” and dating about 1836, is apparently not quite 
finished ; but it would be difficult to find a more delightful 
or more spiritual study of the gradual yearly return of 
life and beauty to the English landscape. 
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(829) “ Merlin and the Gi eam ” This poem reads 
like an expansion of two lines m “ Freedom ” 

' O follower of the Vision, still 
In motion to the distant gleam 

to whicli may be added “The Voyage,” when “one fair 
Vision ever fled . . And still we followed where she led.” 

As we approach the end of the volume, the poems 
become moie peisonal and more sacred In this, though 
the metre is almost archaic, we have a beautiful and touch- 
ing description of the life of the gieat aitist, who in seek- 
ing the ideal piobably achieved moie real good for the 
modem higher life than any othei man of his time First 
the gleam flickeied above the spiings of fancy, then foi 
ten yeais, lepelled by the cioak of ciitics,it ietieated,but 
the poet followed still, and it glanced on lyiic and mono- 
logue and idyll, it illumined the legend of Aithm the^ 
King, threw a divine light on the lament for Arthuf 
Hallain, mingled a lay of immoitahty with the melodies 
that sang thiough the woild in laiei yeais , and now, 
having led the poet to the land’s last limit, it stood hover 
mg “ on the border Of boundless Ocean, And all but in 
Heaven ” 

In section g, those whose journey lies befoie them are 
bidden to follow the Gleam For these the quest of ideal 
truth and beauty should be easier now that the great 
magician has trodden all their load, leanng footprints 
into which they may pi ess their steps To make these 
footpiints dealer is the mam purpose of this “ Handbook 
to Tennyson ” 

The poet had already chosen Merlin as a nom de pluTne 
when he contributed “Britons guard youi own” and other 
poems to “The Examiner,” m 1852 

It IS not easy to piece out the allegory of “ Meilm and 
the Gleam” The poet traverses life from the “morning 
hills ” down by cataract and wilderness over the level to 
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the ocean shoie Those he leaves behind aie joung 
manners chaiged to launch their vessel upon the ocean 
which IS about to withdraw his being to its own (p 371) 

(831) “Romney’s Remorse” This is yet anothei 
story founded on the relationship of maiiiage An artist 
who had deserted his wife in ordei that he might be fiee 
to follow ait, comes back to hei at last, and dies blest by 
hei loving care. “To you my days have been a life long 
he Grafted on half a tiuth,” the half tiuth being Sit 
Joshua’s lemaik that “maiiiage spoilt an aitist” This 
half truth looks a whole falsehood in the seaiching light 
of such another poem as “The Wieck,”oi m such a 
sentence as the following fiom this poem, “The woild 
would lose, if such a wife as you Should vanish unic- 
corded”, or again, wheie the ailist s<ijs of liis deseition, 
c “ One truth will damn me with the mindless mob ” Hcie 
Tennyson takes up once moie his unthinkful theme of 
adverse criticism m life 01 after death. The mindless 
mob, first of all, aie exposed to his contempt as often as 
Shakespeaie’s , but with Shakespeaie theie was a differ- 
ence Next, he would again anticipate the “myuad lies 
that blacken lound The coipse of eveiy man that gains a 
name ” How strange it is, and how sad withal, that the 
great poet who could write a line like this, “What is tiue 
at last shall tell,” should by his querulous appiehensions 
call down upon himself some of the condemnation which 
he dieaded 

The last scene in the histoiy of this half tiuth is laid in 
another world than ours — “Why left you wife and child? 
for my sake ? According to my woid ? ” 

There aie good things in the poem— the lovely pictuie 
of mothei and child, “ I dream’d last night . We 
meet with the staghorn moss, the white heather, the placid 
lake, the falling water, the murmuring bee, and all the 
breath and beauty of the mountain side 
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“What aitist ever yet Could make puie light live on 
the canvas?” “the chasm between Woik and Ideal,” aie 
deeply mteiesting as expressions relating to ait By the 
side of the first we place Biowning^s “And so t/iey are 
better fainted”, the second is a tiuism of every hue ailist. 

(834) “Parnassus.” The purport of the quotations 
fiom Horace is as follows : 

** My work is finibhcd Yea, this book of song 
Is Fi-xccus* sMtely inonumeat, moie strong. 

More lasting than the proud memoiial biass, 

Than bmren moulded taist It doth surpass 
*1 he height of regal pyramid no shower 
Shall this corrode, nor have the north winds power 
On this, to shake it, nor the all conquering years. 

Nay, nor the yeailess amns ** 

Horace suggests the theme, but not its unexpected 
development. 

The poets on the summit of “ Painassus” have been 
beautiful crowned forms ; may he be one with them, 
rolling his music till it mingles with the music t of the 
spheies. But' theie stand also — in modem tunes — ^two 
shapes, not beautiful, but huge, ever huger, dwaifing the 
muses, deadening their song. 

For the voice of Geology is that of an “ ever-breaking 
shore That tumbled in the Godless deep,” and more fearful 
still IS the funeial chant of Astronomy . 

Stan and systems through dead space are drifting, 

To shine no more 

In “ Literaiy Squabbles ” we hear both of these terrible 
Muses rolling their doom. “Parnassus” has nothing to 
do with the imoads made by science into the regions of 
emotion and imagination ; it is merely the counter reflec- 
tion to “ Quod non .... possit diruere etc., a 

counter reflection that might also be set down in Latin : 

“ Nec me antmi fallit, quam nova miraque mcnti 
AcLidit, exitium call temeque futurum 
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“ The sight confuses,” sajs Tennyson 

* £t quam diHiulc id mthi pervincere dictis, * 

adds Lucretius 

There is a thud icflection This also we shall find 
both in Tennyson and Lucietius 

" In a boundlc^ univerte 

Is boundless better, boundless woi^e — 

rtoo Voices 

' Sic igitur mundi n^tunm totius xtas 
Mutit et CA ^lio ten am status cxciptt alter, 

(^uod potuit, nequeat possit quod non tube ante 

Vt Hit nm Nntttia 

In Section III of “Parnassus” Tennyson leaches 
beyond his predecessoi on the poetic Ihione 

** If thou, indeed, derive th> light from Heasen 
Then to the meaaui e of that heaven boi n light, 

Shme, Poet ' in thy place, and be cc ntent 

Wordsworth 

(834) “By an Evoiutionist” As bodily existence 
was given to us in ordei that we might leain the “ me ’’ 
and the “not me” (“In Memoiiam,” xlv), so also was it 
given to us that we might “ move upwards ” by “ woiLing 
out the beast" , which lemmds us of Milton’s “Till body 
up to spirit work ” 

This, then, is the Ascent of Man from one point of view 
Also we weie told m “In Memoriam” that only thus 
might the ascent be made The doctrine is fully stated in 
the fifty-third section of that poem 

But the fiist stanza of “By an Evolutionist ” implies 
that “we are raised a spiritual body” We are laised 
then by death, as well as by a life that woiks out the 
beast 

One thought remains These are the reflections of age; 
it IS the aged man who “hears the yalp of the beast” ; “m 
the Past ” he “ sank with the body at times ” The doctrine 
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therefore of “In Meraoriam,” liii. must not be preached 
as a truth to the young that eddy round and round. 
Still, let us hope that there are exceptional cases in which 
the beast is worked out earlier — in middle age, youth, 
childhood. 

The poem is a little uncouth in form and in thought. 

(835) “Far-Far- Aw AY.” (See Appendix to Chap. VII)- 

(S35) " Politics.” (See p. 21.) 

(83s) “Beautiful City.” “The red fool-fury of the 
Seine” has all along been eyed with suspicion by our poet. 
These lines may date near to 1889, for we have met with 
“ raving Paris ” so recently as “ Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After.” In that ’poem also may be found a couplet 
of kindred thought, “And Reversion ever dragging 
Evolution in the mud.” 

(836) “ The Roses on the Terrace.” These lines 
were probably addressed to a sister of Mary Boyle. (See 

p. 423-) 

(836) “The Play,” may have been suggested by 
Quarles : 

*' My soul, sit thou a latient looker'on. 

Judge not the play before the play is done. 

1(4 plot has many changes ; e\’ry doy 

Speaks a new scene . the last act crowns the play." 

“ Gloom’d” in the first line is one of Tennyson’s earlier 
words. As a participle it is awkward. Of these four lines 
the first and third are very poor. 

(836) “On One who Affected an Effeminate 
Manner." (836) “To One who Ran Down the 
English.” Like “ The Play,” these two pieces that follow 
it are ‘®poor indeed.” 
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(836) “The Snowdrop” Spelt by a^'e, this liillc 
has claim to oui respect. 

(836) “TheThrosilf ’ (“TheNewRcMew,” Octobei, 
i88g) — But this is something \eiy diffeicnt Its onlj 
rival, as far as we can lecollect, is Mi Swinburnes 
“Itylus” Also It may be compaicd with Tennyson’s 
earlier effort, “ The Owl ” , and with “ The Swallow 
Song” in “The Piincess ” 

(836) “The Oa.k” — ^This is another mspiiation, of 
which the biiefest ciiticism will also be the best The 
thing described and the dcsciibing verse have g'lovvn 
mcoiporate into one monumental Being 

(837) “ In Memoriam — G *Ward ” The subject 
of these memonal lines was William George Waid, the 
theologian, who died in 1883 He was the author of 
" Ideal of a Christian Church, etc ,” a woik whose ultra 
montanism was desenbed by Di Pusey as being “ veiy 
strong ” 




CHAPTER XVI. 


“ THE DEATH OF CENONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, 
AND OTHER POEMS.” ■ 

Lord Tennvson died on the 6th of October, 1892, and 
this last volume was published a few weeks lateR Ai 
mournful sacredness invests its pages, and criticism should 
speak softly. The book opens with a beautiful and ten- 
der dedication to his wife — “ June Bracken and 
Heather.” 

(838) “To THE Master of Balliol.”— These lines 
to the late Professor Jowett contain an allusion to the 
“downward thunder of the brook,” which in the first 
‘ ‘ ffinone” fell “ In cataract after cataract to the sea.” 

(838) -‘The Death of CEnone.” — As we left the 
lonely mountain nymph of the earlier poem, the noise of 

1 Omitted poems of Tennyson 'slater years are ^ome introductory verses 
to "Rosa Rosaium," by E. V. B. (tbe Hon, Mrs. Boyle), (1884) ; a stansa 
contributed to a small pamphlet printed for the benefit of the Chelsea Hospital 
for Women (March, 1884) ; a stanra in the volume of his poems that was 
presented to the Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein by representatives 
of the nurses of England ; lines on tbe christening of the infant daughter of 
the Duchess of Fife , lines to the memory of J. R. Lowell ; and a prefatory 
stanza of four lines to " Pearl " (edited by Mr. Israel Gollancz). 
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battle was ringing in our ears. Now the ten years’ war of 
Troy is over ; but in her cave CEnone sits still desolate ; 
the wandering ivy and vine that hung in rich festoons are 
dead cords diipping with the wintry mist. Through 
these her sad eyes look down the long glen, or rest on 
the naked bower where once she saw her Paris judge 
of gods. On a sudden he comes again, no longer beau- 
teous as a god, but livid, moaning, pierced by a poisoned 
dart. Only CEnone may heal his wound — “ Go back to 
thine adulteress and die.” 

He groaned, turned, passed downward through the mist, 
fell headlong dead. The mountain shepherds came ; 
they built for their old playmate a funeral pyre. In her 
dream she heard a wailing, “ Come to me, CEnone ! ” Led 
by the silent cry and the low gleam of death, she paced 
the torrent path, to the broader vale, came to the pile, 
cast herself upon it, and past in fire with him. 

It would be idle to speak of this poem as betraying 
little or no falling off in power or beauty. As a fact it 
presents signs of decaying strength in every aspect, and 
should certainly be among the latest compositions of the 
poet Tilw i-fory csa KvcrceiV tear a cbsrAc rraase,- jtr 
one classical element is the unforgiving daughter of the 
river-god ; and, of course, there is some local colouring, 
such as mountain shepherds and the funeral pyre. The 
descriptive passages are less striking, and less perfect. 
But they possess nearly all the old charm ; they are well 
adapted to the wintry theme, and they are sparse accord- 
ingly ; yet “ Which drowsed in gloom, self-darken’d from 
the west ” ; “ She waked a bird of prey that screamed and 
past,” are examples which to those who recall the poet’s 
earlier imagery must seem a little at fault. The verse 
shows more signs of weakness ; it has not entirely lost the 
old movement and melody, but at times it falters. The very 
first line runs into the second after the manner of certain 
verses in “ The Princess,” rather than that of the classical 
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poems. In “ The Princess,” moreover, nearly every per- 
sonage who comes on the stage makes his or her strongly 
accented bow from the forefront of the line, and pauses : — 
“ The Princess, liker to the inhabitant . . . “ Melissa, 

with her hand upon the lock . . . and although the pos- 
ture is not unknown in the earlier classical poems^nd the 
“ Idylls of the King,” yet Paris three times occupies that 
prominent position in the later “ CEnone.” This may be 
of design ; but turning to peculiarities not of design, we 
may point out the following among many lines that drag: 
“yt mazed, and ever seeming stared upon . . . “One 
raised the Prince, one sleek’d the squalid hair” ; “Wliiclj 
drowsed in gloom, self-darken’d from the west ” ; “-His 
face deform’d by lurid blotch and blain ” ; “ Fell headlong 
dead ; and of the shepherds one . , . This last line, 
which is the most striking example, will also discover — as 
do many of the others — the extent to which the master’s 
hand has lost its cunning in the arrangement of vowel 
sounds. But the subject cannot be pursued further. 

And now, on the other hand, we have one more of 
those many beautiful and often sad stories arising out of 
married love or the loss of it, which the poet has delighted 
to tell in his latter years. We might see in “ The Death 
of Qlnone” the counterpart of “ Romney’s Remorse”; 
add to that poem the woid “Adulterer,” and the tragedy 
enacted on the mountain slope by Ilion becomes possible 
even in the nineteenth century. 

But lastly, in deep reverence to goddess and nymph 
and demigod, and to the great poet who has so often 
newly-created both these and their divine abodes, we may 
thankfully read “ The Death of CEnone ” as a “ Grecian 
tale re-told.”.' 


(840) “St. Telemachus.” There are fewer signs of 

t Re-told also— or part of it— by Laodor and William Morris. 
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declining power in this poem , the eUra syllables in the 
blank veise — “That Rome no luoie should wallow in this 
old lust” — might scarcely deteimme a recent date It 
may nearly belong to the most peifect period of Tenny 
son’s authorship Some of the desciiptive passages aie 
very fine — the call of God that diove Telemachus to Rome , 
the unchristian splendour of the Christian city , the pagan 
crowd , the Colosseum wheie 80,000 Christians watched 
man murder man , his deed that woke the world The 
dramatic situation is a noble one , the saint who had so 
long been lazying out his life in self suppression, makes 
swift atonement by one deed of self-saciifice 

(842) “ Akbar’s Dream ” This fine poem breathes of 
that tolerance and love and peace which possesses gieat 
and good souls when neaitng their earthly goal Akbar, 
like Tennyson himself, seeks 

“To spread the Divine Tilth 
Like calming oil on ail their stormy creeds 

The figure here employed is but one in a poem peculiarly 
rich in metaphor — “ The wild horse, anger, plunged to 
fling me, and failed” , “To hunt the tiger of oppression 
out”, “Those cobias evei settingup their hoods”, are 
a few among many Very inteiesting is the prophecy 
after the event — “ Fiom out the sunset poured My 

mission be accomplished” , and a graceful poetic tribute 
to our Indian Empire The Hymn to the Sun at the 
close IS m Tennyson’s happiest manner 

(847) “The Bandit’s Death ' has much but not 
all of the old dramatic power and picturesqueness. A 
woman lives with a bandit who killed her husband She 
bears him a son— a link between them Some time after 
this, when they are hiding from soldiers, the bandit 
strangles the child, lest its crying should betray them j he 
Fi 
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curses himself for the deed, yet sleeps. Then the mother 
kills the bandit with the dagger that has slain her husband. 
The peculiarity of “ The Bandit’s Death” is that of a double 
motive. It would seem as though in this last poem 
Tennyson strove to blend the instincts of wifehood and 
motherhood into one stronger passion. But our divided 
interest militates against his purpose ; although we may 
understand that whereas the wife merely endured a mur- 
derer, the mother struck him dead. 

(848) “Thk Church- Warden and the Curate.” 
Of all the poems in dialect this is perhaps the most 
humorous. It is founded on a tale told in the Memoirs 
of Julian Young. (See p. 269, footnote.) 

(850) “ Charitv.” This is the last of the many poems 
— mostly dramatic monologues — that are founded on the 
relation of the sexes. A woman who has been ruined is 
dressing a grave with flowers. She is approached by 
another beast of prey in the form of a man — the friend of 
him who had ruined her. She reads him a stem lesson and 
then tells the story of the grave — “ ‘ Will you move a little 
that way ? your shadow fells on the grave.’ He married 
the heiress of half a shire ; I sent him a wail and a curse 
and his money. He was killed in the train ; and his wife 
was widowed on her bridal day. But she found my letter 
upon him ; she came and nursed me when my dead child 
was bora. At last I learnt who the Christ-like creature 
was ; together we prayed for him. She became a hospital 
nurse, and died of a fever caught in the wards. She had 
left me money. God sees not her like anywhere in this 
pitiless world. ‘ Get you gone ; I am dressing her grave 
with flowers.’ ” 

The poem is better than “The Bandit’s Death; ’’and 
the subject befits the pen of one that writes amid the 
closing scenes of life. It is the story of George Eliot’s 
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“ Romola,” and it carries with it the same moral — “ Man, 
can you even guess at the love of a soul for a soul 

(851) “ Kapiolani” is less advanced in doctiine than 
“Akbar’s Dream” ; Akbar desired to worship beneath 
“ a dome of nobler span” than pagod, mosque, or church ; 
Kapiolani would worship m church rather than pagod ; 
would abjure the Spirit of Evil, and call on the powei 
adored by the Christian. 

(852) “The Dawn.” This is an expansion of two 
lines added to the first edition of the “ Ode sung at the 
opening of the International Exhibition ” . 

' * Is the time so far away 7 
Far— how far no tougue can siy " 

In “The Princess" the thought is moie hopefully 
expressed : 

** Thib fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go cart P-Uience • Give it tune 
To learn its limbs there is a hand that guides ’ 

But now, looking: back ujron a long life,, the poet will 
naturally mouin ovei the slow Ascent of Man. 

(852) “The Making of Man” And here, after 
looking at that daiker side of doubt, and in the mood of 
reaction so habitual to him, the poet fixes his piophetic 
eye where even the faintei red of the dawn is fading away 
in the light of a nsmg sun. 

(853) “ The Dreamer.” This is a cast into a deeper 
future. “ The Making of Man ” concerned itself with this 
earth that we sometimes care to cherish and to deem 
worthy of the Maker ; “ where the races flower and fade 
. . . till the peoples all are one ” But while earth follows 
the Sun, the Sun himself is racing fiom heaven to heaven ; 
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and in the eternal making of the frame of things, less is to 
be lost than won ; the Reign of the Meek may begin 
upon earth, but their reign shall know no end ; merged in 
the music of the spheres, the fitful moan of earth shall 
become an everlasting harmony. 

(853) “ Mechanophilus." a deeply interesting elabo- 
ration of the following couplet of “ Locksley Hall : 

“ Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new : 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do." 

The poem is an unqualified ptean to practical science 
and the industries. In later life the poet would have 
added language like Ruskin’s in the preface to “ Sesame 
and Lilies,” new edition ; or like Carlyle’s at the time of 
the first exhibition ; or like his own in “ Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After” — “Art and grace are less and less.” 
As in the seventh stanza, both form and substance are 
occasionally imperfect. 

(854) “Riflemen Form.” In “The Times ’’for May 
9th, 1859, these patriotic verses, now slightly altered, 
were entitled “The War,” and were followed by the 
signature “ T.” Owing to the hostile attitude of France, 
the War Office, in May, 1859, sanctioned the establish- 
ment of Volunteers, and before the end of the year nearly 
200,000 were enrolled in our citizen army. 

(854) “The Tourney.” a spirited ballad of the 
times when men fought themselves into a lady’s favour. 

(854) “The Wanderer.” A simple lay of hospitality 
and the grateful gpiest. 

(855) “Poets and Critics.” These last words to the 
critics are less ungracious ; had none others appeared 
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before them, they would have been more worthy of a place 
in the volume. We may be ill-advised, but we venture to 
think that in these pages also “ perfect stillness ” would 
be best. The critic was never so kindly, so sagacious, 
nor so much of an artist as in the days of Matthew Arnold 
and his successors. As to the “ But seldom comes the 
poet here,” it takes the tone of Horace : 

** Mediocribub esse poctis 
Non homines non dt non conccssere coliinmK." 

We hear it also in “The Poet,” “The Poet’s Mind,” and 
“ Poets, those rare souls,” in “ The Princess.” Longfellow, 
somewhere, has a beautiful thought for the poet who is 
second or third, or yet more humbly placed in the world’s 
esteem ; and this chance reference to Longfellow brings 
to our mind his well-known lines, so unassuming and so 
winning ; 

** If any thought of mine, or sung or told, 

Has ever given delight or consolation, 

Ye have repaid me back a ihoubandfold.’* 

Longfellow may not be a great poet in the eyes of the 
world ; but, strange to say, there are times when we 
would not wish him greater. 

(855) “A Voice Spake out of the Skies.” This 
is a variation of the doctrine so often insisted upon by 
Tennyson, and set forth in its finest form in “ Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After” : 

*‘Take the charm ‘for ever' from them, and they ciumbic into du&t." 


(85s) “ Doubt AND Prayer.” (855) “Faith.” (855) 
“The Silent Voices.” (856) “God and the Uni- 
verse.” In these four sacred poems the poet already 
holds communion with an unseen world ; but at times he 
turns lovingly towards us whom he is leaving, and his 
words have a power that can never pass away. 
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{856) “The Death of the Duke of Clarence 
AND Avondale ’’(“Nineteenth Century,” February, 1892). 
Eight months before his own death, Tennyson discharged 
this last sad duty as Laureate ; and the lines are strikingly 
appropriate as the final message from a great poet to a 
sorrowing people. 

(894) “ Crossing the Bar.” 

Beloved Giiidty ituchangtHg Friend^ 

No saduees ofJdrevteiiyro/H tue. 

No murtHur ai deaiKs wystery^ 

For ihoti art vatik me till the end, 

Oct, 6 th, 189a. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


1807 Fredenck Tennyson b. 

1808 Charles Tennyson b. 

1809 Alfred Tennyson b. (Aug 6). 

1811 Arthur Hallam b. 

1816 Tennyson entered Louth Grammar School 
1820 Tennyson left Louth Grammai School at Christmas. 
1826-7 Poems by Two Brothers. 

1828 Tennyson enters Trinity College, Cambridge (Oct. 

28). Friendship with Hallam begins The Lover's 
Tale. 

1829 Timbuctoo. 

1830 Poems, cfitejTy Lyrical (Published by E. Wilson^ 

Tennyson and Hallam visited the Pyienees to- 
gether. 

1831 Tennyson Anacfeontics, No More,mA 

A Fragment to “The Gem” Also a Sonnet 
Cheek evety outflash, eveiy ; uder sally to “ The 
Englishman’s Magazine ’’for August Tennyson’s 
father died, and the poet left Cambridge 

1832 Contributed a Sonnet Me my own fate to lasting 

sorrow doometh to “Friendship’s Offering;” also a 
Sonnet There are three things which fill my heart 
with sighs to “The Yorkshire Literary Annual.” 
1832-3 by Alfred Tennyson (Published by Moxon). 

1833 7 a/« printed and suppressed. Reprinted 
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Check every outflash .... in “ Friendship’s 
Offering.” A. Hallam died at Vienna, Sept. 13. 
1834 Hallam buiied at Clevedon, Jan. 3rd. 

1837 Contributed 0 that'twere possible to “ The Tribute,” 

andiy. Agttes to “The Keepsake.” The Tennysons 
leave Somersby. 

1838 Tennyson in London joins the Anonymous Club, 

which includes Carlyle, Sterling, Thackeray, 
Forster, Lushington, Macready, Landor. 

1842 Poems., by Alfred Tennyson, in Two Volumes. 
Cecilia Tennyson married Edward Law Lushing- 
ton (Oct. 10th). 

184s Tennyson receives a pension of £,ioo. 

1846 Contributed to “Punch” The New Timon and the 

Poets (Feb. 28) ; also Afterthought, to the same 
periodical (March 7). 

1847 The Princess ; A Medley. 

1849 Lines in “The Examiner” for March, To , You 

might have won the Poefs Name. 

1850 In Memoriam. Contributed Here often, when a 

child, I lay reclitid, to “ The Manchester Athe- 
naeum Album.” Married Emily Sellwood at Ship- 
lake Church, Oxfordshire, June 13. Resides at 
Twickenham. Appointed to succeed Wordsworth 
as Poet Laureate (Nov.). 

1851 Contributed What time I wasted Yojtthful Hours ^ 

and Come not when I am Dead, to “The Keep- 
sake.” Sonnet To W. C. Macready. Dedication 
To the Queen in seventh ed. of Poems. Presented 
. to the Queen as Poet Laureate (Mai". 6). 

1852 Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. The 

following poems were contributed to " The Ex- 
aminer” : — Britons guard your own (Jan. 31), 
Hands all Round, and The Third of February 
(Feb. 7 ). Hallam Tennyson b. 

1853 Removes to Farringford, Freshwater. 
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1854 The Charge oj the Light Bitgade. Lionel Tenny- 

son b. 

1855 Maud and Other Poem!. O\ford confcis on Tenny- 

son the degiee of D C L (May) 

1857 Emd and Ntmiu ■ The True and the Fal'.e 

1858 Tennyson added two stanzas to the National Anthem 

They weic piinted in “ The Times,” Jan. 29. 

1859 The True and the False. Four Idylls of the King 

Idylls of the King. The Gtandmotkeds Afioloi^y 
contributed to “Once a Week” (July 16). The 
IVat, signed T , pnnted in “ The Times,” May g. 
Visited Portugal with F T. Palgiave 

1860 Sea-Dreams ; an Idyll contiibuted to “ Macmillan’s 

Magazine ’’for Jan. Ttthonns to “Coinhill ” (Feb ) 

1 86 1 The Sailor Boy, contnbuted to “Victoria Regia ” 

Revisited the Pyrenees. Wrote Heletis Towet. 

1862 New edition of “ Idylls of the King,” with Didtca- 

tion to the Piince Consort. Wiote Ode. May 
the First, 1862, pnnted in “Fiasei’s Magazine,” 
June. 

1863 A Welcome, published Match 7, on the arinal of 

the Princess Alexandra. Contnbuted at 
Classic Metres in Quanltly to "Coinfii//," Dec. 

1864 Enoch Arden, etc. Epitaph on the late Dm hess of 

(published in “The Court Journal,” Mar. ig) 

1865 “A selection from the works of Alfred Tennyson,” 

contained six new poems The Captain (said to 
be founded on fact). On a Mourner, Home tiny 
brought him slam with spears, and Three Sonmts 
to a Coquette. A Baronetcy offcicd to Tennyson 
and refused by him. Tennyson’s mother died, 
aged 84, at Hampstead, Feb. 21. She was buried 
at Highgate. 

1867 The Window j or, the Song of the Wrens (published 
1870), and The Victim, both printed privately. 
Tennyson purchased the Aldworth estate, Sussex, 
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1868 Contributed The Victim to “Good Words” (Jan.). 

Oh a Spiteful Letter to “Once a Week” (Jan.). 
Wages to “ Macmillan’s Magazine ” (F eb.). “ 1 865- 
1866" to “Good Words” (March). Lucretius 
to “ Macmillan’s Magazine” (May). Longfellow 
visited Tennyson. 

1869 Elected an Hon. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 

1869-70 The Holy Grml and Other Poetns. 

1871 The Last Tournament, contributed to “ The Con- 

temporary Review ” (Dec.). 

1872 Gareth and Lynette, etc. To the Queen (474). 

1874 -d Welcome to Marie Alexandrovna, Duchess of 

Edinburgh. Cabinet edition of Works, containing 
important additions. 

1875 Queen Mary: A Drama. Sonnet To the Rev. W^ 

H. Brookfield. Author’s edition of Works, con- 
taining some important changes. 

1876-7 Harold: A Drama. Prefatory Sonnet to the 
Nineteenth Century (March). Montenegro, to the 
same. To Victor Hugo, to the same (June). 
Achilles over the Trench, to the same (August). 
Lines on Sir fohn Franklin. 

1878 The Revenge : A Ballad of the Fleet, contributed to 

“The Nineteenth Century” (Mar.). Tennyson in 
Ireland. 

1879 The Lxiveps Tale published. The Falcon produced 

at St. James’s Theatre (Dec.). Midnight, June 
30^ 1879. Dedicatory Poem to the Princess Alice 
and TIu Defence of Lucknow to “ The Nineteenth 
Century” (April). 

1880 Ballads and Other Poems. Contributed two Child- 

Songs to “ St. Nicholas.” Cabinet edition, 12 
vols., completed. 

1881 The Cup produced at the Lyceum. Despair to “ The 

Nineteenth Century” (Nov.). Becomes Vice- 
President of the Welsh National Eisteddfod. 
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1882 The Charge of the Hearuy Brigade, to “ Macmillan’s 

Magazine” (March). To Virgil, “The Nine- 
teenth Century” (Nov.). The Promise of May, 
produced at the Globe. Santley sings Hands all 
Rou?id. Tennyson’s Letter to Mr. Davison. 

1883 Prater, Ave atqtu Vale, to “The Nineteenth Cen- 

tury” (March). Sea trip with Mr. Gladstone. 
Rents a house in Lower Belgrave Street, London. 

1884 The Cup and The Falcon published. Bechet. Free- 

dom, to “Macmillan’s Magazine” (Dec.). New 
edition of Works in 7 vols. and i vol. Tennyson 
raised to the Peer^e as Baron of Aldworth and 
Farringford. Becomes President of the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors. The Hon. Hallam 
Tennyson married Miss A. G. F. Boyle. 

1885 Tiresias and Other Poems. The Fleet, to “The 

Times ” (Apr. 23rd). To H.R.H. Princess Beatrice, 
to “The Times ” (Jtdy 23). Vastness, to “Mac- 
millan’s Magazine ” (Nov.). 

1886 Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, etc. Indian and 

Colonial Exhibition Ode. Lionel Tennyson died 
at Sea, April 20. 

1887 Carmen Seatlare (The Jubilee Ode), to “ Mac- 

millan’s Magazine ” (Apr.). 

1888 New edition of Works in 8 vols. In this, Geraint 

and Enid is divided into The Marriage of Geraint, 
and Geraint and Enid. It reprints several poems 
formerly suppressed. 

1889 Demeter and Other Poems {Doc.'S'^. (20,000 copies 

sold within a week). The Throstle (previously 
printed in the New York “World”) was con- 
tributed to “The New Review” (Oct.). In the 
new I vol. edition of 807 pages, first appears the 
title : Idylls of the King, in Twelve Books. 

1891 Song To Sleep, to “The New Review ” (Mar.). 

1892 The Death of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
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to “ The Nineteenth Century ” (Feb.). The 
Foresters. 

Lord Tennyson died at Aldworth, October 6th, 
aged 83. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
on the i2th of October. 

The Death of jEnone, Ahhads Dream, and Other 
Poems (October 28). 

1893 Bechet; A Tragedy. “Globe” 8vo. edition in 10 

vols. completed. 

1894 Tennyson’s Works complete in i vol. Crown 8vo., 

pp. 898. 

Note. — To the above may be added the minor poems mentioned at the 
foot of page 430. 
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Titles af poems not eontained in the One Volume Edition referred to 
its the Preface are printed in italics. 

Numbers that stand first are a special reference. 


Achiues over the Trench, 374, 
280, '442. 

Adeline, 95-96, 54, 58, 138, 230. 
Afterthought, 195, 274, 440. 
Akbar’s Dream, 378, 433, 435, 

444. 

Alexander, gg. 

Alice, Princess, Dedicatory 
Poem to, 368, 442. 

All Things will Die, 79, 80, 117. 
Alexandra. See Welcome. 
Alexandrovna. See Welcome. 
Amphion, 181-182, 149, 155, 
J 184. 

Anacreontics, 144, 145, 230,439; 

see also Leonora, 

Ancient Sage, The, 387-3911 59. 
80, 117, iig, 120, 169, 180, 
189, 221, 252, 255, 257, 276, 
317. 371, 372, 373, 377, 382, 

386- 

Arabian NightSi Recollections 
of the, 87, 76, 77, 82, 84, 205. 
Argyll, To the Duke of, 395, 95. 


Armageddon, The Battle of, 6r, 

“ Ask me no more,” 245, 312. 

•* A Spirit haunts ” (Song), 87. 

“As thro’ the land,” 245. 

“As when with downcast eyes,” 
98. 

Attempts at Classic Metres in 
Quantity, 278-280, 201, 44I. 

Audley Court, 171, 149, 153, 
177, 197. 

A voice spake out of the Skies, 
437- 

Aylmer’s Field, 208-212, 156, 
158, 159. 160, tf>i, 162, 173, 
201, 206, 207, 317, 342. 

Balin and Balan. (See “ Idylls 
of the King ”), also 75, 376. 

Balliol, To the Master of, 430. 

Bandit’s Death, The, 433-434, 54. 

Battle of Brunanburh, The, 374. . 

Beatrice, To H, R. H, Princess, 
395, 26, 443- 

Beautiful City, 428. 


Index, 
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Becket, 409-41O. 4 o 6 , Jl. I 39 i 
317. 369. 37 S. 398, 407 i 42 »> 
443, 444. 

Beggar Maid, The, 188, 149, 155. 

Blackbiid, The, Z39. 

Boadicea, 278. 

“Break, bleak, break,” 192, 
289, 149. 156. *87, 287. 

Bridesmaid, The, loi. 

"Britons, guard your own," 
263-264, 156, 281, 424, 44a 

Brook, The, 212-215, 78, 189, 
210, 216, 217, 391. 

Biookfield, To the Rev. W. H., 
373 - 

Buonaparte, 99. 

Byron, on the Death of Lord, 
1, 116. 

Captain, The, 185, 441. 

“Caress’d or chidden,” 99- too. 

Caxton, Epitaph on, 394. 

Character, A, 87-88. 

Charge of the Light Biigade, 
265-266, 212, 259, 441. 

Charge of the Heavy Br%ade, 
392, 443 - 

Charity, 434 - 435 . 380- 

“ Chech every outflash,” 145, 
163. 439 , 440 - 

Chelsea Hospitalj Stanza •written 
for, 430. 

Child-songs, 273, 

Childien’s Hospital, in the, 367- 
368, 40, 364. 

Christopher North, to, 143. 

Chronological Table, 439-444. 

Church-\\ arden and the Curate, 
The, 434. 


Circumstance, 95, 37 - 
City Child, The, 273. 

Clarence and Avondale, Death 
of the Duke of, 438, 14, 283, 

443 - 

Claiibel, 77 - 79 > 73 . 82, 106, 

IIS. 363- 

“ Clear-headed fiiend," 86, 76, 

143- 

CleopcUra, Antony to, 139. 
Columbus, 369, 380. 

“ Come down, O maid,” 226. 

“ Come into the garden, Maud,” 

312. 

“ Come not, when I am dead,” 
15s, 188, 440. 

Coming of Arthur. See “ Idylls 
of the King,” also 54, 242. 
Conclusion. See May Queen. 
Crossing the Bar, 438, 16, 52, 

371- 

Cup, The, 410, 375 . 409 . 442 . 
443 - '» 

Daisy, The, 269-270, 212. 
Dante, To, 374. 

Dawn, The, 435. 

Day-Dream, The, 180-181, 149, 
155 - 

Dead Prophet, The, 393, 50. 
Dedication, A, 278, 201. 
Dedication, 322, 327, 330, 20, 

329- 

Defence of Lucknow, 368, 442. 

Dell of E , In. the, 59. 

Demeter and Persephone, 418- 
419. 375 . 377 . 417. 443. 

De Profundis, 370-372, 119, 276, 
339 . 420- 
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Deserted House, The, ga 

Despair, 385-387, 27, 119, 372, 
377. 379, 380, 3S8, 442. 

“Did not thy roseate lips outvie” 

S8. 

Dirge, A, 93. 

Dolorous Stroke, The, 346. 

Dora, 169-171, 63, 149, 202, 
204, 213. 

Doubt and Prayer, 437. 

Drama, Unpublished, Written 
vpry early, 70. 

Dramas, 398-416, 43, 104, 202, 
204, 207, 219, 224. 

Dream of Fair Women, A, 137- 
139, 8, 26, ro2, 131, 143, 168, 
251. 

Dreamer, The, 435-6, 

Dualisms, 95, 103. 

Dufierin and Ava, To the Mar- 
quis of, 417-418. 

Dying Swan, The, 91-93, 59, 
72. 73. 74. 77, loi. 

Eagle, The, 188. 

Early Spring, 393, 52, 128. 

Edward Gray, 184, 149. 

Edwin Morris, 172-173, 154, 
28, 166, 168, 176, 177, 232, 
366. 

“ 1865 — 1866 ” and 281 ? 27, 
S3- 

K L., To, 191-192. 

Eleanore, 96, 82, 97, 143, 230. 

England and America in 1782, 
140. 

Ettfpish War-Song-, 76. 

Estid and Nimue, 322, 156, 324, 
3SI. 441- 


Enoch Arden, 201-208, 78, 

loi, 169, 209, 210, 212, 335, 
441- 

Epic, The, 167, 149, 153, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 330, 332. 

Epilogue to Charge of Heavy 
Brigade, 392, 24, 377, 396, 
420. 

Epitaphs, 394. 

Evolutionist, By an, 427, 16. 

Exhibition, Ode sung at the 
Opening of the International, 
266-267, 24, 25, 47, 259, 260, 
43S- 

Exhibition, Opening of the In- 
dian and Colonial, 396, 376, 
443- 

Experimenls, 278. 

Faith, 437. 

Falcon, The, 410-411, 375, 409, 
442, 443- 

Far-far-away, 428, 59, 177, 194, 
252. 257, 258. * 

Farewell, A., 187, 149, 156. 

Fatima, 123-124, 84, 85, 114, 

143. 175. 272- 

Fife, Duchess of. Lines on the 
Christening of the Daughter 
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